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POLITICAL SATIRE 
ROLLO OGDEN 


NEW YORK 
( IPLING’S primeval devil, who mocked and gibed with his 


sneering question, “ But is it Art?”’ might be claimed as con- 

gener of the original political satirist. The civil leer, the grin, 
the burlesque, appear to have been instinctive weapons of man, and as 
soon as human government began, it doubtless began to be satirized. 
Jotham’s parable of the trees choosing the bramble to reign over them 
shows how early was employed a form of “lése-majesté” with which it 
was difficult for the rulers in Israel to deal. You cannot imprison a 
gesture. Laughter cannot be handcuffed. Open rebellion may be put 
down, but what is outraged authority to do with dislike just hesitated in 
allegory or fable? Aristophanes, as we know, was exceeding bold. In 
the “Clouds”’ he boasts that he “struck Cleon in the belly when at the 
height of his power.” But even the great satirist of Greece had really 
to hint his meaning, and was compelled to be on his guard. Cleon was 
always, discreetly, “the Paphlagonian,” or was girded at in punning plays 
upon his name. His vulgar demagogue’s ways were brought out in all 
their grossness only by their being held up to the mirror of his impudent 
outbidder,—the sausage seller. By the time Tacitus wrote, it was pos- 
sible for him, with his guillotine phrases, to be a public executioner only 
half in shadow, while Juvenal, that ‘ Tacitus of the private life,” as he 
has been called, immortalized the satire by name. In the modern world, 
the satirical art has flourished most where men were freest; which 
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accounts for the fact that English literature is so rich in political satire. 


France probably comes next. 

To bring a government into ridicule is the natural desire, as it is the 
assumed task, of the Opposition. Hence it is that political satire is 
usually the work of the outs. Those in power have to preserve, or try 
to, the dignity of office, and to present an Olympian front to the slings 
and arrows of their detractors. Yet this makes it all the easier to exag- 
gerate the pride and lampoon the pomposity of mortals clothed with a 
little brief authority. Such satirical attack is not only effective, but is 
often the. only form of political assault available. What can you do with 
inflated dullness in high places? You cannot argue with it. It is all 
very well to furnish arguments, but who will supply the understanding? 
Darts of raillery can better puncture a swollen sense’of importance than 
can direct buffets knock the folly out of it. Suppose the case more 
grievous. Let there be a fanatical or tyrannical monarch in power, or 
an overweening Directorate, or a First Consul with his clutch on the coun- 
try’s throat,—-satire may be for a time the only sword within the grasp 
of liberty. You may have to submit to a despot, but you can cover him 
with inextinguishable laughter; you can make him hateful, contemptible, 
pitiable, according as you have mastery over the resources of the satirist. 
Terrify the newspaper press, and the pamphlet and pasquinade remain; 
hunt these to earth, and the café and salon have to be reckoned with. 
“The salons were then open,” remarked Napoleon bitterly at St. Helena, 
referring to a time when his embarrassments were thickening upon him. 

These considerations help to make clear what otherwise might seem 
surprising,—the fact, namely, that political satire has so largely been 
employed in the service of human freedom and progress. This does 
not mean that all the wit is out of power, and only stupidity in office. 
But wit in high station has a way of undergoing what Lowell called 
‘a professor-change.” It has to become magisterial and solemn. It 
dares not publicly unbend. The cares of state weight itdown. There’s 
a formality doth hedge a minister which admits of his doing wise things, 
but not of saying them,—to paraphrase Charles [I.’s retort. To being 
so conspicuous an exception to this general rule, the “ Anti-Jacobin ” 
owes a great part of its almost unique distinction in English satire. It 
had style, of course, by the antiseptic property of which it was preserved 
and is still enjoyable, but its really remarkable quality was that it satirized 
the French Revolution and brought into ridicule those aspirations and 


bright hopes which that world-shaking cataclysm carried across the 
Channel. The strange thing was to find learning and vivacious humor 
rising in defence of the established order. This was nearly a reversal 
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of the ordinary rules of satirical combat,—Laertes changing rapiers with 
Hamlet. Swift had, of course, emptied his vitriolic satire upon the 
heads of high and low; Dryden had satirized right and left and been 
satirized in turn :— 


‘¢ —-venial vices, in a milder age, 
Could rouse the warmth of Pope’s satiric rage,”” 


but it was left for Canning,—“ youthful Canning guides the rancorous 
quill,’—and Frere and Ellis and the other writers of the “Anti-Jacobin ” 
to turn the laugh on the mockers themselves. Where Burke attacked 
them with his vehement and almost frantic eloquence, where others 
cowered before them in terror, Canning plied them with his irritating 
banderillas. Take these stanzas from “The Jacobin” (one cannot 
be denied the pleasure of quoting from the pieces least familiar) as an 
example of the exasperating ridicule which was used with such power- 
ful public effect :— 


‘¢I am a hearty Jacobin, 
Who own no God, and dread no sin, 
Ready to dash through thick and thin 
For Freedom ; 


«¢ And when the Teachers of Chalk-Farm 
Gave Ministers so much alarm, 
And preached that Kings did only harm, 
I fee’d ’em. 


‘* By Bedford's cut I’ve trimmed my locks, 
And coal-black is my knowledge-box, 
Callous to all, except hard knocks 

Of thumpers ; 


«« My eye a noble fierceness boasts, 

My voice as hollow as a ghost’s, 
My throat oft washed by Factious Toasts 
In bumpers. 


«¢ Whatever is in France is right ; 
Terror and blood are my delight ; 
Parties with us do not excite 


Enough rage. 


‘* Our boasted Laws I hate and curse, 
Bad from the first, by age grown worse, 
I pant and sigh for univers- 


al suffrage.*” 
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To cite once more, the “Elegy on the Death of Jean Bon 
André” will scarce bear cutting :— 


*¢ All in the town of Tunis, 
In Africa the torrid, 
On a Frenchman of rank 
Was played such a prank, 
As Lepaux must think quite horrid. 


‘No story half so shocking 
By kitchen fire or laundry, 
Was ever heard tell— 
As that which befell 
The great Jean Bon St. Andre. 


*¢ Poor John was a gallant Captain, 
In battles much delighting ; 
He fled full soon 
On the first of June— 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 


‘«To Paris then returning, 
And recovered from his panic, 
He translated the plan 
Of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
Into language Mauritanic. 


** He went to teach at Tunis, — 
Where as Consul he was settled— 
Amongst other things, 
That the people were kings ! 
Whereat the Dey was nettled. 


«¢ The Moors being rather stupid, 
And in temper somewhat mulish, 
Understood not a word 
Of the Doctrine they heard, 
And thought the Consul foolish. 


«¢ He formed a Club of Brothers, 
And moved some resolutions— 
‘Ho! ho! (says the Dey), 
So this is the way 
That the French make revolutions.’ 


«¢ The Dey then gave his orders 
In Arabic and Persian— 


‘Let no more be said— 
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But bring me his head ! 
These Clubs are my aversion.” 


‘¢ The Consul quoted Wicquefort, 
And Puffendorf and Grotius ; 
And proved from Vattel 
Exceedingly well 
Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 


‘«* T would have moved a Christian’s bowels 
To hear the doubts he stated ; 
But the Moors they did 
As they were bid, 
And strangled him while he prated. 


‘* His head with a sharp-edged sabre 
They severed from his shoulders, 
And stuck it on high, 
Where it caught the eye, 
To the wonder of all beholders. 


‘¢ This sure is a doleful story 
As e’er you heard or read of — 
If at Tunis you prate 
Of matters of state, 
Anon they cut your head off ! 


¢¢ But we hear the French Directors 
Have thought the point so knotty ; 
That the Dey having shown 
He dislikes Jean Bon, 
They have sent him Bernadotte.”’ 


Such admirable fooling, together with the deft classical allusion and 
mordant personal satire which marked the successive numbers of the 
‘“‘Anti-Jacobin,” made it a formidable antagonist. And yet, when all was 
said, doubt remains whether it had the best of the fight. For a time, 
and in a government largely representing privilege instead of rights, the 
course of events seemed to assign it the victory. There were all the 
while, however, spokesmen of the many, who did not intermit their 
attacks upon a rule in the interest of the few. One remembers how 
Cobbett, in his ‘ Political Register,” came back at the “Trading Anti- 
Jacobins.” You can almost hear the thud of his bludgeon :— 

“I have long delayed the execution of justice, in a set and formal 
manner, upon this race of politicians. 

«have often called them traders, regular traders, and the like; and 
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have occasionally shown how dearly the people of England have paid 
for the /oyalty of the said traders. I have said, many times, that they 
found Anti-Jacobinism a thriving trade; and that, therefore, they were 
unwilling to give it up. * * * Many and, indeed, the greater part of 
the nation have long been convinced that there was no such thing as 
Jacobinism existing in the country, and that the cry of Jacobinism, set 
up against every man who complained of abuses or corruptions, was a 
mere lure, a mere contrivance, to deceive honest and uninformed men. 
But it was not till Mr. Wardle came out with his exposures that the 
whole nation saw clearly to the bottom of this villainous deception. * * * 

“‘ Now they are completely undeceived. Now they see that a Jacobin 
means a man who endeavors to root out corruptions and to prevent 
public robbery; and that, as the word imports, an Anti-Jacobin means 
exactly the contrary. Still, however, it will be useful to expose the 
traffic of Anti-Jacobinism. Hitherto we have considered it as something 
of a sectarian or political nature; but we are now to abstract our minds 
from all such associations of ideas, and to consider Anti-Jacobinism 
merely as a trade; a trade in the plain and common acceptation of the 
word; a mere money-making concern; a calling upon which men enter 
with no other views than those of Lloyd’s and the ‘Change, and to 
which apprentices may be bound in the regular course of law, there being 
gradations in it from the master tradesman downward, through the fore- 
man and journeyman, to the sweeper and sprinkler of the pavement 
before the shop.” 

It is not necessary to pursue Cobbett’s account of the political busi- 
ness of “Messrs. Canning & Co.” Some of his blows must have 
fetched away both flesh and skin. 

To satirize the French as the ‘“Anti-Jacobin”’ did, was to attack a 
nation with its chosen weapons. As Kinglake said, no people ever knew 
better than Frenchmen how to heap sarcasm and scorn upon rulers that 
are despised or hated. Napoleon, as reported by Las Cases, returned to 
this theme again and again. Political caricatures, he said, tormented those 
in power endlessly. ‘Et combien n’en a-t-on pas fait sur moi?” 
What he did to chain the press of a satirical tendency need not be recited 
here, but he could not put fetters on wit. There remained those 
“salons”’ which the Emperor confessed to have been so “terribles”’ to 
him, for the reason that they were the home of the spirited sally, the 
biting epigram. ‘Avec eux,” he said, ‘on est toujours battu en bréche, 
et il est bien rare qu’on n’y succombe pas.’ No one was better aware 


than Napoleon how capacious is the arsenal upon which the satirist may 
draw, and how subtly vexing his assault may be made. He once referred 
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to Montesquieu’s “ Lettres Persanes,” affirming that they not only were 
full of sparkle and nice observation, but constituted a “satire sanglante 
du temps.” Such indirect satirical resources have never failed the French. 
Their journalists and pamphleteers, even in times of the most repressive 
tyranny, have had the art, as De Musset reminds us in his “La Loi sur 
la Presse,” to make Solon and Aristophanes turn teachers of Paris. 
Hence it was a sure instinct which led Napoleon III. to suppress 
“‘Charivari” immediately after his bloody seizure of supreme power in 
1851. Its galling ridicule of the First Consul had evidently rankled in 
his proud soul. But it was in vain that he hoped to escape such mocking 
opposition. The Faubourg St. Germain took it up at dinner and recep- 
tion; the boulevardier soon began cracking his disrespectful jokes again, 
and the press ere long found how to make inuendo and allegory and 
“double entendre” do the work of open antagonism. 

Germany has furnished a later example of the folly of the attempt to 
muzzle a “geistreich”’ people. With his medizval ideas of the divine right 
of kings to govern wrong, the Emperor William signalized his accession 
to the German throne by taking a high and mighty tone about the 
sanctity of his exalted person, set out to extinguish every form of 
criticism of his acts or deeds, and put the courts at work imprisoning 
right and left for ‘“* Majestatsbeleidigung.” The first result was to create 
something like terror, but amusement followed, and soon the youthful 
monarch was the victim of more private satire than any of his predeces- 
sors had suffered. Presently the jests of the table and the cabaret began 
to creep cautiously into print. In the course of time appeared an 
elaborate satire on the Kaiser which was so clever and so obvious, though 
so carefully veiled, that it set all Germany on the broad grin. It took 
the form of a solemn historical study. Its author was the learned Dr. 
L. Quidde, and it was in a Leipzig monthly journal, Die Gesellschaft,” 
that he published his paper, “ Caligula: eine Studie uber romischen 
Cazarenwahnsinn.” A brief analysis will show how the shaft went 
home. Caligula, the grave historian pointed out, was very young and 
inexperienced when he unexpectedly succeeded to the imperial power. 
One of his first acts was to get rid of Macro, the chief councilor of his 
predecessor, in order the more freely to assert his own independence, and 
to give loose rein to his fancies in regard to economic and social reforms, 
as to which he was really in profound ignorance. ‘The Roman monarch 
had also, Dr. Quidde remarked, a perfect mania for making speeches on 
every possible occasion; he was fond of sports, particularly of yachting ; 
was filled with military ambition, and had the habit of summoning the 
troops to arms unexpectedly. Furthermore, Caligula was characterized 
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by a passionate zeal in punishing “lése-majesté,” by intolerance of oppo- 
sition, by an extreme personal restlessness, and by a trick of autocratic 
utterance, in phrases like oderint dum metuant. The whole made up 
a kind of megalomania of which Dr. Quidde painstakingly traced the 
gradual development and fatal consequences. 

While his skilful satire, promptly published in pamphlet form and 
sold by the thousand, was making the rest of Germany reverberate with 
laughter, court circles were stirred by it to fury. It was severely 
denounced by the Berlin “ Kreuzzeitung,” which said that the implicit 
parallelism between Roman and German Ceasarism was a grave offence. 
To this attack, Dr. Quidde calmly replied that his brochure was purely 
an historical study. He had made no statement except upon the authority 
of the best writers, had been guilty of no distortion or misrepresentation, 
and had lugged in absolutely nothing foreign to his subject. [t was true, 
added the sly doctor, that he had not written in a style of “antiquarian 
pedantry,” and had cultivated the manner rather of ‘the publicist than 
the professor,” but he surely was not responsible for the inferences 
which others might draw from his innocent plunge into history. Later 
on the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, in a spirit of adulation not 
unknown in learned bodies, took up Dr. Quidde’s pamphlet, and formally 
expressed the view that it was not truly “scientific.” Strictly speaking, 
this could only mean that Caligula’s character had not been sketched with 
precision, though what the loyal Academicians doubtless intended by 
their censure was to rebuke the implied de te fabula. In this, however, 
they showed themselves more sensitive than the Emperor himself, who 
was reported to have read the offending pamphlet with smiling good 
humor—“ mit gutem Behagen.” Similarly we have seen “ Mr. Dooley,” 
author of that mercilessly satirical review of the history of the Rough 
Riders, invited to dine at the White House. When satire makes so 
palpable a hit, its very victims, unless they are past praying for, are com- 
pelled to applaud the skilful management of the weapon. 

Mention of Mr. Dunne recalls the extraordinary way in which his 
humorous writings shave revived the art of political satire. Beginning as 
a “feature” of a Chicago newspaper, the Dooley papers soon became a 
part of our public life. They gained prompt recognition in England, 
too, thus showing that they were no mere local or even national squibs, 
but that a genuine political philosophy underlay them, and that they 
embodied a real criticism of life. Perhaps the happiest part of Mr. 
Dunne’s inspiration was the form which he hit upon to convey his truth, 
quanquam ridentem. His choice of a garrulous old Irish-American as the 
medium of his satirical comments on current politics was most adroit. 
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In what other way could he so surely have put his finger on the raw of 
Puritan and Cavalier? As they read Mr. Dooley’s gloss upon their 
lapses from their own principles, they could but feel themselves disarmed 
even as they were lunged at. And then Mr. Dunne’s great success in 
keeping out everything like personal bitterness, his deep and unfailing 
well of pure laughter, the wholesome democratic optimism which betrays 
itself in his very audacities of ridicule of dignitaries, make his satirical 
work of a class by itself, so broad in its reach, and so irresistible in its 
appeals, when at its best, that judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as they read their decisions caricatured by ‘Dooley, J.” are as 
convulsed as the chance newspaper reader. It is Hosea Biglow come to 
life again, and writing prose instead of poetry, while speaking Irish 
brogue in place of Yankee slang. 

“Sir, it is intended to be low; it is satire,” said Dr. Johnson, when 
Boswell objected to Pope’s phrase, ‘ne’er looks forward farther than his 
nose.” ‘The expression,” went on the Doctor, ‘is debased to debase 
the character.” Yet on another occasion he contended that the coarse 
and savage personal diatribes then current in the House of Commons 
were less objectionable than would be politer methods. ‘Abuse is not 
so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle con- 
veyance. The difference between coarse and refined abuse is as the 
difference between being bruised by a club and wounded by a poisoned 
arrow.” Boswell was, as ever, ready with his capping citation from the 
poet Young :— 


‘As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.”’ 


Satire in good literary form, such as has been, for the most part, referred 
to in the foregoing, is not, however, the only kind, and perhaps not 
always the most effective. It is not your correctly made book, said 
Voltaire, but your tiny brochure that does the business with the people. 
So it has often happened that a biting phrase from speech or newspaper 
article, an extreme characterization of a man in the public eye, a taunt, 
a violent misrepresentation even, have struck home where more elaborate 
and studied attack has failed. We have seen even that undaunted 
politician, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, shrinking from the cry of “the dear 
loaf,” raised so shrill and persistent against his fiscal proposals. It is 
highly noteworthy, by the way, that in this great contemporary political 
controversy in England, nearly all the wits and satirists have been arrayed 
against the Government and the Colonial Secretary. Punch” has put a 
fresh point upon its graver to caricature Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
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inimitable Mr. Gould, in the “ Westminster Gazette,” has devoted to him 
side-splitting cartoon after cartoon, saturated with that sarcasm which 
wounds but does not rankle. This rallying of the English satirists 
against the Government falls in well with what was said earlier about the 
tendency of political satire to enlist in the ranks of the Opposition. 

It should not be necessary to put in a warning against supposing that 
satirical treatment of a government, or a political opponent, or of a large 
question before the country, can alone so influence the popular mind as 
to snatch a verdict from it. The satirists are, after all, only the skir- 
mishers of the political army. They beat upthe enemy. They discover 
his weak positions. They challenge him to issue forth to battle. But 
when the fight is really on, it must be decided by the impact of the 
infantry and artillery of serious argument. It is one thing to raise a 
laugh, but another to carry conviction. And if a cause is good, and in 
the hands of able men, ready to meet all comers in debate, satirical 
attacks upon it do but afford its champions the better opportunity. 
“Glittering generalities,” sneered Choate, referring to the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘ Yes,” was Emerson’s noble and effective reply, “they 
do glitter,—those truths of the Declaration. They have a right to 
glitter.” It was a fine example of the dignified retort on flippancy. 
The Rev. Homer Wilbur of Jaalam gives us a wholesome reminder on 
this subject. ‘Truth is quite beyond the reach of satire,’ he wrote. 
“ There is so brave a simplicity in her that she can no more be made 
ridiculous than an oak or a pine.” 

Too strong a satirical bent is as fatal to a public man in a democracy 
as is a reputation for levity. The late Speaker Reed is the best example 
of this that easily comes to mind. He had great political ambitions, as 
he had great powers. But unfortunately for him, one of his native gifts 
was a talent for satire. Too often for his own political good, it ran 
away with him. The temptation to answer a fool according to his folly 
was too strong for him. His tongue could not refrain from fitting weak- 
ness or demagoguery in the men of the day with their appropriate 
characterization in biting epigram. He lashed and girded right and left. 
It was fun for his friends and the newspapers,—fun for him, undoubtedly, 
in his big-boy enjoyment of his own vocabulary,—but he left resentful 
enemies along his track where he might as well have had admiring sup- 
porters. Moreover, Mr. Reed’s continual tendency to see everything in 
the distorted light of satire, with the touch of personal bitterness which 
showed itself after the frustration of his political hopes, really disabled 
him, in a measure, from rising to the height of great public service in a 
crisis. He made no secret of the fact that he was opposed to the war 
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with Spain, and especially to the insular annexations which followed it. 
Yet the most that he could do was to lavish his wit upon those who were 
directly responsible. He gibed at President McKinley as “the Emperor 
of Expediency,” and concocted many an epigram at the expense of the 
expansionists,—like his saying that he already had more country than he 
could really love. But he had not the port of a man prepared to front a 
great emergency, and to go to his countrymen with words of weighty 
remonstrance and passionate appeal. The satirist had killed the states- 
man. He could set off squibs, but had no stomach for the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting. Even if he had essayed to get a hearing 
for sober speech, people would have been looking for witticisms rather 
than wisdom, and he would have found himself gravely hampered by the 
reputation he had built up as a man of smart sayings but not of large 
utterance. 

The peril which the ex-Speaker did not escape is one that evidently 
besets the satirical writer as well. Satire is good medicine, but bad daily 
food. As one of our greatest political satirists,—Lowell,—has himself 
asserted, in the guise of editor of the ‘ Biglow Papers,” “The danger 
of the Satirist is that continual use may deaden his sensibility to the 
force of language. He becomes more and more liable to strike harder 
than he knows or intends. He may be careful to put on his boxing 
gloves, and yet forget that the older they grow, the more plainly may the 
knuckles inside be felt. * * * I have sometimes thought that my young 
friend, Mr. Biglow, needed a monitory hand laid on his arm,—aliquid 
sufflaminandus erat.. | have never thought it good husbandry to water 
the tender plants of reform with aqua fortis, yet, where so much is to do 
in the beds, he were a sorry gardener who should wage a whole day’s 
war with an iron scuffle on those ill weeds that make the garden walks 
of life unsightly, when a sprinkle of Attic salt will wither them up. 
Est ars etiam maledicendi, says Scaliger.”” Where Hosea Biglow per- 
ceived a pitfall for the feet of the satirist and drew back, lesser mortals 
may well hesitate to press forward. Satire used in excess and applied to 
all persons and subjects becomes as monotonous as the most prosy 
preaching. 

Nor can that political satirist hope for true success who is not able 
to rid himself of the suspicion of being moved by personal enmity. 
He must make it clear that his satire is directed against a bad principle, 
and not inspired by rancor against any man as such. ‘This was the rule 
which Aristophanes laid down for himself. He averred, in the “« Wasps,” 
that he had never attacked mere men, but that, when he saw harm 
threatened to the state by the action of even the greatest, he had assailed 
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them “ with the spirit of a Hercules.” This sense of public duty, with 
a scorn, like that of Aristophanes himself, of a bribe in any form, can 
alone win respect for political satire, or make it truly and lastingly an 
effective instrument. Yet, of course, bad principles in the vague mean 
nothing. We know them only as embodied in a bad man. Hence 
there must be personal directness in dealing with the actual exponent of 
the mischief-foreboding principle. You cannot make :t ridiculous, with- 
out trying to make ridiculous also the man in whom, for the time being, 
it is writ large before the public gaze. Old Thomas Fuller, importuned 
by a swearing mendicant, said he would gladly have starved the fellow’s 
profanity if he could at the same time have fed his hunger. But no 
such dichotomy is possible for either charity or satire. Abstractions 
cannot be satirized. Only as impersonated can the laugh be turned on 
them. “It is one of the cunningest fetches of Satan that he never 
exposes himself directly to our arrows, but, still dodging behind this 
neighbor or that acquaintance, compels us to wound him through them, 
if at all.” But there is a difference between being personal and being 
hostile. Satire, as a political weapon, may be flashed with its keen edge 
in such a way, not, indeed, as to avoid personal hurts, but so as to cause 
no wound which will not heal by first intention, while the satirist may 
make it evident to all beholders that he cherishes no personal animosity, 
and would be the first to do a kindness to his victim if only he would 
abandon his public vices. 




















THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871 


LOUIS LUCIPIA 
PARIS 


a 


ARCH seventeenth, 1871, was so calm a day in Paris that no 
one could have imagined that the next morning an insurrec- 
tion was to break forth and by evening make itself master of 

the entire city. National feeling, it is true, had run high when it was 
known that the Prussians had committed on the first of March the last 
outrage of occupying Paris, but on their departure quiet had been restored 
in the streets. | There was no excitement even when on March eleventh 
General Vinoy at one stroke suppressed on the ground of a state of siege 
six papers of the extreme republican wing. These were “Le Cri du 
Peuple” of Jules Vallés, “‘Le Vengeur” of Félix Pyat, “Le Mot 
d’Ordre” of Henri Rochefort, “ La Bouche de fer” of Paschal Grousset, 
“Le Pére Duchéne” of Vermersch, Alphonse Humbert, and Maxime 
Vuillaume, and “La Caricature” of Pilotell. It is true that the National 
Guard had possessed themselves of the cannon of Montmartre, that 
these might not be surrendered to the Prussians after the occupation. 
In fact, according to the convention concluded between Jules Favre and 
Bismarck, the National Guard could not be disarmed. But, since these 
cannon were no longer in danger, they were no longer guarded with 
jealous care by a large body of troops. ‘Le Moniteur universel,” a paper 
that had no sympathy with revolt, said on March seventeenth, “ Paris 
has become entirely quiet. There is nothing like an hour of silent 
meditation to restore order to the soul. The sentinels of the park 
of artillery at Montmartre, four only in number, will not be maintained 
indefinitely. Even this morning one hardly noticed them. At Belleville 
no other attitude is taken than that of a gate where one goes where he 
will as soon as permission has been given in due form.” This statement 
made by a paper essentially conservative, a statement confirmed by the 
parliamentary investigation ordered by the Assembly of Versailles, shows 
that public order was no longer endangered by those unguarded cannon. 
The battalions of the National Guard thinned their own ranks, inasmuch 
as the workshops reopened their doors and the workmen preferred to earn 
their daily wage rather than receive their pay of thirty sous. 

There was, to be sure, the Comité Central, but how was this Comité 
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Central organized, and what had been its influence hitherto on the popu- 
lation of Paris? 

The Comité Central of the federation of the National Guard was 
composed of delegates chosen by the battalions. Since its formation and 
during the siege its composition had been modified several times by suc- 
cessive elections. It acted in broad daylight,—a method of procedure 
not common with conspirators. Its authority was more than precarious. 
It was even unrecognized by a large number of the battalions of the 
National Guard. It had no real existence until March nineteenth, 
after the departure of M. Thiers, and the chief reproach which M. 
Thiers brought against it was that it was composed of unknown men. 
“Who are the members of that committee?” says he in a manifesto. 
“No one in Paris knows them; their names are unfamiliar to everybody. 
No one is able to say even to what party they belong.” What authority 
could it have under such circumstances, and how could a revolt be 
fomented in a city of more than two million inhabitants? In fact, only 
a dozen of its members were chosen members of the Commune either 
at the general or the supplementary elections. If the Comité Central 
had had the revolutionary power which has been ascribed to it after the 
event, is it possible that it would not have asserted this power on the 
morrow of the victory of the people? Yet in neither of the two mani- 
festoes of March fourteenth, is there sign of its doing so. The one says, 
“What has the Comité Central done? It has founded the federation ; 
it has preached moderation, yes, magnanimity. At the moment that the 
assault with arms began it said to all, ‘Do not take the offensive, use the 
bayonet only in the last extremity.’ Our advice has often roused the 
impatience of the people.” In the other manifesto (which we shall meet 
later) it defends itself against the charge of provocation. ‘There is no 
effect without a cause. If we do not find the cause of the revolt in the 
action of the people nor in the manceuvres of the Comité Central, where 
are we to look for it? ‘There is more than one side to the government 
of M. Thiers. Here we shall find it. Did the uprising spring from 
chance or from’a_ thwarted plan? The narrative of the events of 
March eighteenth, will enable us to arrive at a decision. 

Here are the facts in a few words. During the night between the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth of March, 1871, the noises incident to 
the life of a great city ceased at the usual hour. The weather was misty. 
It was not until nearly three o’clock in the morning that the lights in the 
barracks became visible. Soon after the troops started out equipped for 
the field. At four, General Lecomte arrived at Montmartre with 
several companies of the eighty-eighth regiment of infantry, a company 
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of the Gardiens-de-la-paix under arms, and a company of chasseurs. 
One of his colleagues advanced towards the Butte Chaumont and 
another toward Belleville. Lecomte had orders to bring away the cannon 
on the Butte Montmartre. M. Martial Delpit, in his report to the 
National Assembly (the parliamentary inquiry concerning the revolt of 
March eighteenth) says that the plan of attack had been arranged the 
preceding evening in the council of ministers. He expresses his aston- 
ishment that the cannon taken without serious resistence at four o’clock in 
the morning were still in position at nine, and he adds, ‘* Were the orders 
ill given or ill executed? Both perhaps.” It seems, in fact, extraordinary 
that a general sent to get the cannon did not use teams. The operation 
could have been carried out in less than an hour without arousing the 
attention of the public. On the contrary the movements of the soldiers, 
the sound of the butt of their muskets striking the pavement, drew the 
curious to the windows. Then the National Guard began to file 
down the street with their guns. A crowd had gathered by six when 
General Lecomte decided to have the cannon dragged by his men in the 
direction of the outer boulevards which separate the ninth arrondissement 
from the eighteenth. At nine o’clock, the cannon had not been removed, 
but everywhere on the side of the Butte which lies toward Paris women 
and children crying ‘Vive la ligue,’ had forced their way amid the 
ranks of soldiers, who thus found themselves hindered from using their 
weapons. At this moment General Lecomte tried to interfere. It was 
too late. The eighty-eighth regiment of infantry had already the butt 
of their muskets in the air. Meantime a bloody collision was taking 
place on the Place Pigalle between the National Guard and the mounted 
chasseurs which had been brought up by General Susbiele to reinforce 
General Lecomte. In the accounts of events given by the adversaries 
of the revolt it is stated that the order to use weapons was given by a 
captain of mounted chasseurs who was killed by a shot. Action on the 
part of the soldiers was ended in that part of Paris. The troops dis- 
persed. General Lecomte and General Clément Thomas (who had 
been in command of the National Guard of Paris succeeding General 
Carnisier after the changes of October 31, 1870) were made prisoners 
and taken to Chateau Rouge and thence to the Rue des Rosiers, where 
they were shot by platoons in which were found soldiers of the eighty- 
eighth infantry regiment, the one which in the morning had recovered 
their muskets. 

By whose order did this summary execution take place? There 
was no trial; not even the word to fire was given. It was the explosion 
of a transport of rage on the part of the assembled mob. It was not by 
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order of the Comité Central, which did not meet until after ten o'clock 
in the Rue Basfroi in the second arrondissement, and did not even learn 
of the incident until evening. A member of the Comité Central, Bour- 
sier, has written : “You know how Paris awoke on the morning of the 
eighteenth. The members of the committee learned the events of the 
night by public rumor and by the official bulletins. 1 awoke about eight 
o'clock, hastened to dress myself and betook myself to Rue Basfroi, cross- 
ing the Place de la Bastile which was occupied by the Guard of Paris. I 
saw that the people were beginning to organize for defence. A barricade 
was being built hastily at the corner of Rue Neuve de Lappe. * * * I 
reached Rue Basfroi toward half past ten. At noon we were still awaiting 
events.” Events? Paris was being covered with barricades converging 
toward the centre. At three in the afternoon, as the result of a council 
of the ministers, M. Thiers left Paris and went to Versailles, after having 
ordered the forts to be evacuated. At that hour the Préfecture of Police 
was not yet occupied by the insurgents (it was seized at ten o’clock by 
Duval), nor was the Hotel de Ville, which Jules Ferré refused to sur- 
render until, late in the evening (it was almost ten o’clock), he learned 
that he was abandoned by his colleagues in the government. 

It is thus established by the avowals of the “ Versaillais”’ and of the 
“¢Communards,” as well as by the facts,—a still more valuable historical 
proof,—that the revolt was not planned by those who became the insur- 
gents, and that it would not have occurred if M. Thiers had not 
attempted on March eighteenth an act of violence. 


Hn. 


Such was the beginning of the most formidable insurrection that 
has ever taken place in Paris since its foundation, an insurrection which 
lasted seventy-two days, inasmuch as it was not ended until after the 
removal of the last barricade at Belleville on May twenty-eighth. On 
September 4, 1870, the popular movement was a revolution since it 
succeeded in expelling the imperial government. The popular movement 
of March eighteenth was only an insurrection because it failed. Revo- 
lution when there is victory, insurrection when there is defeat ! 

In the night between the nineteenth and the twentieth of March, 
the Comité Central established itself in the Hétel de Ville and awaited 
the election by popular suffrage of a communal council which was to 
take at once the direction of political, military, and administrative affairs. 
The first act of the Comité Central was a proclamation addressed “ To 
the People.” It ran as follows: “Citizens, the people of Paris have 
shaken off the yoke that was being forced upon them. Calm, impass- 
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able in their strength, they face without fear as without aggression the 
shameless fools who would seek to do violence to the Republic. This 
time our brothers of the army have refused to lay hand on the sacred 
ark of our liberties. Thanks to all! Thanks that Paris and France 
are together laying the foundation of a republic to be welcomed with all 
its consequences, the only government which will end forever the era of 
invasions and of civil war. The city is no longer in a state of siege. 
The people of Paris have been sent to their homes to take part in the 
communal elections. The safety of all the citizens is assured by the 
accession of the National Guard.” M. Thiers knew that the National 
Guard would refuse to act against its comrades, but he had not foreseen 
that the regulars would also refuse their aid to a “*coup de main.” The 
Comité Central, moreover, knew nothing of this, as is plain from the 
above manifesto. 

The Comité at once took measures to prevent a hostile reaction on 
the part of the regulars. In view of the communal elections it opened 
negotiations with the mayors and deputy mayors of the arrondissements 
elected in November, 1870, to whom the minister of the interior, M. 
Ernest Picard, in a decree dated March nineteenth, had just delegated the 
administration of the city of Paris and to whom he had assigned (with the 
provision that the grant be confirmed by law) fifty thousand francs for 
immediate expenditure. The elections, which had been set for Thursday, 
March twenty-third, now adjourned to Sunday, March twenty-sixth, after 
posting the two proclamations, which differed from one another only in one 
word, but a word of great significance. One said, “ The Comité Cen- 
tral of the National Guard, to which are added the deputies, the mayors, 
and their assistants * * *” This came from the Comité Central. 
The other ran as follows and showed its origin in its very first line, 
“ The deputies of Paris, the mayors, and their assistants, assembled in 
the headquarters of their arrondissements, and the members of the fed- 
erated Comité Central of the National Guard. * * *” The elections 
took place “au scrutin de liste” by wards, one deputy being chosen to 
every twenty thousand inhabitants, ninety in all, and by virtue of the 
law of 1849 a plurality was sufficient to elect if it included one eighth of 
the enrolled voters. The electoral lists for the month of February were 
used. More than two hundred and twenty thousand citizens took part 
in the elections. There had been a show of arms several times before 
the election, and on the occasion of March twenty-third, on the Place 
Venddéme, called “ de la Paix,’” blood was shed. Until the results of the 
ballot were declared the Comité Central issued very few decrees and all 
were termed provisional. The mayors and deputy mayors continued 
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their functions as officials of the state, but all the ministerial offices were 
filled by delegates of the Comité Central, as was the Préfecture of 
Police. The latter was assigned to a military man, General Duval (who 
on April sixth following, was condemned to be shot on the plain of 
Chatillon by the order of General Vinoy), and then to a civilian, Raoul 
Rigault, who became Procureur of the Commune and was shot during 
the Week of May in Rue Gay Lussac, not far from the Panthéon. 

The proclamation of the Commune put an end to the first period in 
the administration of the city of Paris between March eighteenth and May 
twenty-eighth, 1871. The second extends from the proclamation of the 
Commune to the entry of the troops of Versailles into Paris on May 
twenty-first. This is the reign of the Commune properly so-called. 
The third period extends from May twenty-first to May twenty-eighth. 
This is called the Week of May or the Bloody Week. The administra- 
tion changed in proportion as the army made itself master of the arron- 
dissements, and the change was usually from the civil to the military. 


III. 


The Commune was proclaimed Monday, March twenty-seventh, on 
the square before the Hotel de Ville. Its first act was to declare that ‘‘ the 
National Guard and the Comité Central have deserved well of their country 
and the Republic.” Ch. Beslay presided at the sitting by virtue of 
seniority, assisted by two younger delegates, Th. Ferré and Raoul Rigault. 
A notice with the date of March twenty-ninth, which appeared at the head 
of the “ Journal Officiel” ran as follows, ‘* The Comité Central has resigned 
its powers to the Commune,” showing that the Comité was in touch with 
the new delegates. In fact, a delegation of the Comité had been admitted 
to the sitting and had formally laid down the powers of the Comité in 
the presence of the Commune. But it seems that the delegates did not 
lay down their authority without a certain reservation. They seemed to 
wish to retain a part of their military authority. Accordingly on their 
departure the Commune at once passed a decree cast in the following 
terms :— 


REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 
LIBERTE—EGALITE—FRATERNITE 
COMMUNE DE PARIS. 


The Commune of Paris, having the sole power, decrees :— 
ArticLte I, The employees of the various departments of govern- 


ment will hereafter treat as null and void orders or communications 
emanating from the government of Versailles or its adherents. 
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ArTIcLE II, All officials or employees who do not conform to this 
decree will be promptly dismissed. 
Hotel de Ville, 29 March, 1871 
For the Commune: the President 
The recorders : “ Lefrancais.” 
Ranc, Ed. Vaillant. 


The government of Versailles alone was mentioned, but the unique 
preamble of the decree has really in mind the Comité Central. This 
view is corroborated by our personal recollections, for we were present at 
that sitting. In fact, during the whole of the insurrection one could see 
friction between the Commune and the Comité Central, showing differ- 
ences not political but administrative, with the more precise aim of 
controlling military operations. (Later the decrees used the dates of the 
republican era [year LXXIX] and were signed “The Commune of 
Paris” to indicate that there was only a chairman, changed at each 
sitting.) 

The Commune was divided into ten permanent committees, executive, 
financial, military, judiciary, that of public safety, that on ways and 
means, on labor, industries, and exchange, on foreign affairs, civil service, 
and instruction; it was decided that the members of the Commune 
should have the direction of their respective arrondissements and alone 
be authorized to perform the functions of civil officers for the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths. The sale of articles deposited with 
the ‘‘Mont-de-Pi¢té” was suspended. Later a gratuitous redemption 
was arranged. Military conscription was abolished and all able-bodied 
citizens incorporated in the National Guard. Rents for the quarters 
ending October, 1870, and January and April, 1871, were remitted. The 
tricolor was replaced everywhere by the red flag. ‘The members of the 
Commune wore as insignia a red scarf with gold tassels and a rosette, 
also red, in their buttonholes. They received a salary of five hundred 
francs per month. They could take their meals at the Hotel de Ville, 
but in that case a deduction was made from their salary. The Commune 
decreed the separation of Church and State, the suppression of the budget 
of public worship, and the return to the nation of estates in mortmain. 
Of police regulations, it was said, “ The National Guard is charged with 
their execution.” There were resolutions prohibiting the sale of tobacco 
on the public streets, prostitution, open drunkenness, and gaming. In 
spite of the formula relative to the execution of police regulations, there 
were police commissioners in each ward; in the end even head commis- 
sioners for arrondissements were created. Suits to enforce payment of 
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notes were at first suspended; later the time of payment was prolonged 
to three years. The Commune decided that notaries and sheriffs should 
be public functionaries on fixed salaries and appointed a certain number 
of these officials. It appointed, also, justices of the peace while indicating 
that soon all the magistrates would be elective. The hospitals and 
asylums were laicized theoretically, but the decree was not carried out in 
all cases. In the arrondissements lay bodies were organized for the 
distribution ot charity. The schools were also put in lay hands, but for 
want of teachers a sufficient number could not be opened. The first 
professional public school that had ever existed in Paris was established. 
The railroad companies were notified to turn over to the treasury of the 
Commune the sums which they owed the state. The Compagnie de 
Ouest alone failed to do this. A railway commission was organized by 
the Commune. 

Charles Beslay, the doyen of the Commune, was appointed com- 
missioner of the Bank of France. Several times that institution had to 
contribute to the Finance Commission, at the head of which were Jourde 
and Varlin, but the bank suffered no pillage and its notes circulated 
during the whole period of the insurrection. The “ Journal Officiel” of 
March twenty-ninth shows that the three per cents were quoted in the 
Bourse at 45.50 francs cash, a fall of 5.20 on the former quotations. In 
the quotations of March thirtieth they rose to 45.65 francs, in those 
of March thirty-first they were 45.55 francs. Then they oscillated until 
April eleventh between 45.30 francs and 51.45 francs. After that date 
they are not quoted in the “ Journal.” Further, the Commune decreed 
that retention of salary in the form of fines would be allowed in neither 
public nor private transactions. It decreed that night work should be 
suppressed even with the bakers, but the measure was introduced at the 
instance of the workingmen themselves. 

Such was, in large lines, the administration of the Commune. One 
sees that it adopted reform in the socialist republican direction,—reforms 
political and economic, but it does not appear that there were any 
simple attempts at’communism, in spite of the assertion put forth by the 
government of Versailles in a proclamation of March 19, 1871, “It 
(the government) has been, and still is, bent on putting an end to the 
insurrectionary committee whose members are almost all unknown to 
the people and which represents only communistic doctrines.” The 


insurrection which had been provoked was not communistic; it was 
before all things communal. The leaders of that revolt are even today 
called in ordinary speech ‘“*communists” or more commonly “ commun- 
ards.” If they have some notoriety they are also designated by the titl 
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“members of the Commune,” even when they were never elected to the 
communal council. This is an abuse of language which has grave 
inconveniencies because of the confusion it may produce when that 
period of the history of Paris is studied historically. 

On May first, the Commune organized a Committee of Public Safety 
composed as follows: Antoine Arnaud, Léo Melliet, Renvier, Felix Pyat, 
and Charles Gérardin. This decision was not reached without great 
friction in the communal assembly. There was a violent schism. The 
members of the minority refused for a moment to return to the Hotel de 
Ville. They did not persist in this resolution, but the rupture was felt 
to exist none the less. Two distinct parties were evident, one which, 
without denying the importance of economic reforms, thought that the 
Commune ought to occupy itself, above all, with the question of 
defence, in order to assure the practical success of the revolt. The other, 
which was in the minority, thought that it ought to make paramount and 
put in practice the socialist doctrines which had been gaining ground in 
France since the revolution of 1848. In this minority were found 
socialists of various schools, communists, and “ mutualists.” The first 
was superseded by a second Committee of Public Safety, composed of 
Antoine Arnaud, Eudes, Billioray, Gambon, and Renvier. On May 
eighteenth, this new committee suppressed ten daily papers, forbade the 
publication of any new papers until the end of the war, and ordered all 
articles to be signed. Sixteen of the delegates of March twenty-sixth, 
never sat at the Hotel de Ville, four resigned in the first days of April, 
two chosen in the supplementary elections of April sixteenth, refused to 
serve. 


IV. 

After this very succinct review of the administrative acts of the 
Commune of Paris, a few words must be said concerning the military 
operations down to the entry of the troops of Versailles on May 21, 
1871. 

Before April third, there were no military operations properly so-called. 
The army of Versailles was being formed. It was composed of troops 
drawn from the provinces, of prisoners returned from Germany which 
were at once enrolled, and of volunteers. It occupied the fort of Mont 
Valérien which had been temporarily abandoned but which the Comité 
Central, misled by Charles Lullier, had not seized. The forces of the 
Commune were quartered in the forts of Issy, Vanves, Montrouge, 
Bicétre, and Tury, and also in the redoubt of Moulin-Saquet. On April 
third, two encounters took place simultaneously, one at Courbevoie where 
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Gustave Flourens was killed, and another at Chatillon where Emile 
Duval was taken and shot. The defeat of the Commune was entire in 
both places. From that time the troops of the Commune stood on the 
defensive, but every day there were hot skirmishes at the outposts. 
After the death of Duval and Flourens, Cluseret, who had held a com- 
mand in the army of the United States during the War of Secession, 
was put in charge. He had for chief of staff Colonel Rossel, who took 
Cluseret’s place April thirtieth, after the latter had been put under arrest 
by order of the Commune. Cluseret had divided his forces into two 
corps under the command respectively of two former officers of the 
Russian army, Dombrowsky and Wroblewsky. On April twenty-ninth, 
there was an armistice of twenty-four hours to allow the inhabitants of 
Neuilly to escape to some place of shelter from the shells. There was 
one other suspension of hostilities, and the last, in consequence of an 
attempt of the Freemasons to put a stop to the civil war. On May 
ninth, the fort of Issy was evacuated after a struggle which lasted two 
days. The Commune ordered the arrest of Rossel who, after having 
begged by letter for a cell in the prison of Mazas, hid himself and did 
not appear again publicly until the end of the revolt. Arrested by the 
agents of General Valentin, préfect of police, he was shot at Satory 
together with Ferré, formerly at the head of the Préfecture of Police, and 
an infantry sergeant of the line, Bourgeois. Rossel was succeeded by 
Delescluze who was appointed civ‘/ commissioner for war. During 
the struggle in Paris Delescluze, weary of life, let himself be killed on a 
barricade. The Commune, unable to take the defensive, allowed the 
troops of Versailles to advance gradually as far as the fortifications. 
On May twenty-first, being told that the St. Cloud gate was no longer 
guarded, they entered Paris at four in the afternoon. After April 
fifteenth, except for the two suspensions of hostilities which have been 
mentioned, the bombardment did not cease day nor night. 


V. 


On Sunday, May twenty-first, the Commune was in session at the 
Hotel de Ville, with Jules Vallés in the chair, engaged in the trial of Gen- 
eral Cluseret, when Billioray asked for a recess in order to announce that 


the troops of Versailles had just passed the city lines. The news spread 
very rapidly and reached the Tuileries where a charity féte was being 
arranged. Some were incredulous, but it was soon known that Amour- 
eux, a member of the Commune, had been made prisoner at Passy. 
The Commune was still sitting at the Hé:el de Ville the next day, but 
it was the last. 
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The communal administration vanished in turn. In the arrondisse- 
ments occupied by the forces of Marshal MacMahon, the military 
authority was supreme, and in the arrondissements where there was still 
resistance it was the commanders of the troops of the Commune who 
issued orders. All was violence and suppression. On the twenty- 
second, the forces of Versailles advanced from the Place Courcelles by 
way of the St. Lazare Station, the Boulevard Malesherbes, the Rond 
Point of the Champs Elysées, the Chamber of Deputies, and Mont- 
parnasse Station, which had been seized by the colonel of the one hund- 
red and fourteenth regiment of the line, who later was known as General 
Boulanger. On the twenty-third, the Butte Montmartre was taken, 
and the soldiers of the Commune made prisoners and taken to Parc 
Mouceau where they were shot. These were the first executions. On 
the same day Dombrowsky was killed, M. Chaudey, who was held as 
hostage at St. Pélagie, was shot by order of the Procureur of the Com- 
mune, and General Bergeret fired the Tuileries. On the twenty-fourth, 
the Louvre, the Palais Royal, the Bank, the Hospital Lariboissiére, the 
Porte St. Denis, all were in the hands of Generals Douai, Ladmirault, 
and Clinchant. General de Cissey siezed the Luxembourg and the 
Panthéon. The infantry of the line massacred in their beds the 
wounded in the hospital of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and shot the 
surgeon-in-chief, Dr. Fanan. Raoul Rigault was shot in the Rue Gay 
Lussac. MM. Bonjean, Deguerry, Clerc, Ducoudray, and Allard, with 
the archbishop of Paris, hostages of the Commune, were executed on 
the roadway before the prison of La Roquette. The Hotel de Ville 
became a prey of ‘the flames. 

On the twenty-fifth, after the capture of the Butte aux Cailles, the 
Gobelins, the Pont d’Austerlitz, all the left bank of the Seine was 
occupied. On the right bank there was fighting at the Chateau d’Eau ; 
the headquarters of the Commune were in the “ mairie” of the eleventh 
arrondissement. Those of the Dominicans of Arcueil who had not 
been set at liberty at Fort Bicétre before the evacuation, were shot on the 
Avenue d’Italie. On the twenty-sixth, General Clinchant was at the 
Cirque d’Hiver, General Ladmirault at the docks of La Villette which 
were on fire. General Vinoy occupied the Place du Tréne and the 
Place de la Bastile. General de Cissey had Milliére, who was a member 
of the National Assembly but who had, nevertheless, not taken part in 
the revolt, shot without a trial. In Rue Haxo fifty-two persons, gend- 
armes, ecclesiastics, retired officials, who were hostages of the Com- 
mune, were shot by the mob after being taken from the prison of La 
Roquette. On the twenty-seventh, the Butte Chaumont and the ceme- 
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tery of Pére Lachaise were taken. On the twenty-eighth, the last 
barricade fell and Marshal MacMahon posted the following proclama- 
tion: “Inhabitants of Paris, the army of France has saved you. Paris 
is delivered. At four o’clock our soldiers seized the last positions 
occupied by the insurgents. Today the struggle is over; order, labor, 
and security are reborn.” The insurrection was ended; the Commune 
was vanquished. 

According to the statistics collected by the deputy Camille Pelleton, 
Statistics which have not been disputed, thirty-five thousand Parisians, 
men, women, and children, were shot during the third period of the 
revolt and during the eight days which followed the capture of the last 
barricade. Denunciations were numerous. “At the Préfecture of Paris 
several hundred thousand were received. All who were afraid became 
informers. ‘Treachery is one form of cowardice. The slightest sign 
sufficed for an arrest and an order of execution. Many were shot under 
the pretext that they resembled such and such members of the Commune. 
Thus several Valles and Billiorays were shot. As soon as an arrondisse- 
ment was taken, a sort of military provost was installed before whom the 
procedure was still more summary than before a court martial, such as 
the law for a state of siege provides. Such courts were held at the 
Ecole Militaire, at the Parc Mouceau, at the Dupleix Barracks, at the 
Collége de France, at the Luxembourg, at the Gobelins, at Chatelet, at 
the Loban Barracks, at Mazas, at La Roquette, and in the forts. About 
forty thousand arrests were made. The prisoners were sent to the hulks 
at Brest, Rochefort, Lorient, Cherbourg, and to a number of places which 
had been assigned for use as prisons, Versailles, Mont Valérien, St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, and the forts near Paris. Those who were kept under 
arrest were brought before courts martial which imposed all the penalties 
of the codes, including that of death, although the advocates of the 
accused pointed out to the judges that since 1848 the death penalty had 
been abolished for political offences. Those sentenced to hard labor,— 
a penalty of common law,—were sent to the prison of Toulon, then to 
Ile Nou in New Caledonia, those from a quarter lying in the fortifications 
to the peninsula of Ducos, the others to Ile des Pins; those who were 
sentenced to simple confinement were distributed among the various 
prisons of France. Thirty of those condemned to death were executed 
on the plain of Satory, near Versailles or Vincennes. Repressive meas- 
ures did not cease until 1879. At that date sentences were still being 
passed on the insurgents of March, 1871. It was not till after the 
election of M. Jules Grévy to the presidency of the republic that 
parliament voted the first partial amnesty. Finally a general amnesty 
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was passed and promulgated July 14, 1880, the day on which the national 
festival instituted by the republic in commemoration of the capture ot 
the Bastile was first celebrated. Those who had fled to escape sentence 
were now able to return to France. The greater number had taken 
refuge in England and in Switzerland, where extradition for political 
crimes and offences is not granted. The industries of Paris suffered for a 
long time from that exodus of skilled workmen. The repressive measures 
of the government had, in this respect, economic consequences the same 
as those of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes under Louis XIV. 


VI. 


Two accusations, among others, have been made against the Com- 
mune of 1871: that of having shot hostages, and of having lacked in 
patriotism. The impartiality of history should determine the worth of 
these accusations which appear periodically, especially since the Commune 
is always held up to public execration in the Chamber of Deputies. 

We have seen what happened in the case of the hostages,—they 
numbered less than eighty. It is true that, under such circumstances, 
the gravity of the act cannot be guaged by the number of those who fell. 
Still it is very difficult to keep from recalling that on one side, there were 
eighty victims, not one of them a woman or a child, while on the other, 
there were thirty-five thousand, among them women and children. It 
must not be forgotten that wounded men at the hospital, for the most part 
from the first siege of Paris, were butchered in their beds, and that the sur- 
geon who tended them, Dr. Fanan, was shot on May twenty-fourth. Who 
would venture to say that the massacre of hostages in the Rue Haxo 
was not caused by the massacre of the wounded at St. Sulpice? Who 
would maintain that the one was not responsible for the other? The 
archbishop of Paris was shot at La Roquette. He would have been set 
at liberty if M. Thiers had not, in spite of urgent solicitations, refused 
to exchange him for Blanqui, the old revolutionary whom he held at 
Vanves in the Chateau du Faurean, and whom the Commune considered 
as a hostage held by the government of Versailles. 

Let us look at the other accusation, that the Commune was lacking 
in patriotism. 

Everything shows that if the revolt was able to develop so rapidly as 
to gain possession of the whole city, it was because of the patriotic 
fervor which had seized the inhabitants after the declaration of war, 
and, above all, after the Prussians had laid siege to Paris. To maintain 
the contrary one must ignore the fact that those who became the Com- 
munards joined the other republicans on September fourth in demanding 
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the overthrow of the empire which had been disgraced at Sedan. One 
should read “ La Patrie en Danger,” a paper of Blanqui that was issued 
on the morning after September fourth. What is the sole thought of the 
old revolutionary whom all the preceding régimes had kept in prison? 
The defence of the soil of the fatherland. Was not the outbreak of 
October 31, 1870, provoked by the news of the capitulation of Marshal 
Bazaine at Metz? It was patriotic grief that led the National Guard to 
attack the Hotel de Ville. Why was the “red placard” of January 7, 
1871, made a subject of reproach to the government? Because it did 
not order a general levy and a general sally to break the circle of iron which 
held Paris, and allow volunteers to join the armies with which Gambetta 
was opposing the invader. Why was there the outbreak of January 22, 
1871? Because on January nineteenth, General Trochu had sounded 
the retreat at Montretout. It is well known that the cannon were removed 
to Montmartre and Belleville in order to hand them over to the Prussians. 
Furthermore, one should listen to what the fiercest enemies of the Com- 
mune said soon after its defeat. “They recognized that love of country had 
risen to a paroxysm. ‘I have heard men whom [ thought were sane 
and intelligent,” says M. Jules Favre, who, as minister of foreign affairs, 
demanded of the Powers the extradition of the insurgents, “ declare that 
the best thing to do was to take their wives and children and let them 
all be killed, saying, ‘We prefer to burn our houses than to surrender 
them to the enemy.’”’ M. Martial Delpit, deputy of the Right, clerk of 
the committee of parliamentary inquiry on the events of March eighteenth, 
bears witness to the patriotism of the Parisian populace before the 
insurrection. Thus, too, Genera] Le Fléqui says, “ The military opera- 
tions had left a most painful impression on the people of Paris, above 
all, on the National Guard, consisting of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men partially equipped and showing disposition to fight.” Hear, too, 
M. Thiers himself; his testimony is official: “ The entry of the Prus- 
sians into Paris,” he says, “ was one of the chief causes of the revolt. 
I do not say that without this circumstance the uprising would not have 
occurred, but I do say that the entry of the Prussians gave it an extra- 
ordinary impetus.” 


But then it is asked: If the Parisians were ardent patriots, how is it 
that they rose in insurrection in the presence of the enemy? We have 
seen that the Parisians were no insurgents,—that they only resented the 
provocation of the attempt to modify the form of government for the 
benefit of the Orleans family. Here again a comparison is in place. 
When the uprising of September 4, 1870, which overthrew the empire, 
took place, were not the Prussians in France? Were they not marching 
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victorious on Paris? No republican blames those who overthrew the 
empire in view of the necessity of saving the country whose destruction 
seemed imminent. They did not succeed. France was pillaged, dismem- 
bered. Her ransom cost six milliards and two provinces. When the 
uprising of March eighteenth broke out, those who resented the provoca- 
tion of the uprising pointed to the necessity of saving the endangered 
Republic,—and the Republic was saved. 
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OR the last five and twenty years or so, young people beginning 
to read English history have been able to start with some very 


pleasant notions about the life of their forefathers. According 
to the books that have been put into their hands,—we will hope they 
have been fortunate enough to be given Green’s brilliantly written narra- 
tive (1874), but most of the text-books of the period have told the same 
story,—early English society was once upon a time curiously like some 
ideals that are widely cherished among ‘good Americans” and “sound 
English Liberals.” It is true that our forefathers were warlike, and their 
virtues can only be characterized as rugged; but they were free and 
independent and self-governing, and models of social and_ political 
equality. Some, indeed, were distinguished from their fellows by noble 
blood and larger homesteads, but this nobility involved no legal privileges, 
and if it led to their being chosen to preside over the assemblies or to 
command in war, the choice was purely voluntary. We are, in 
fact, to compare them not with English squires, but with the “best 
families”” of a New Engiand village. Moreover, although there were 
slaves attached to the larger homesteads, it would appear that these were 
relatively few. It was ‘*the common freeman,” a tiller of the soil as 
well as a warrior, who gave its character to society. His holding lay 
side by side with those of his kinsmen, in one of those free townships 
which formed the original units of English government; the village moot 
was the germ out of which have sprung parliament and congress, and 
the whole nation was simply a body of farmer commonwealths. 

When we come to look more closely into these village communities, 
as the books picture them, they display features in some respects still 
more interesting, for apparently they anticipated the speculations of some 
of the most utopian of social philosophers. ‘There was a time when, 
outside the farmyard, there was no such thing as private property in 
land, when all ownership was communal. Every freeman was a free- 
holder, but this meant the possession of a right to a share in the 
common land. The pasture was used in common and the meadows 
were annually divided for many centuries. As to the plough land, it 
might be doubted whether the plan of periodical redistribution was ever 
practiced after the English left their original German home, and whether 
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a permanent allotment of the arable was not the rule in England from 
the first. But in the restrictions to which its possession was subject, 
there long remained many indications that the freeman’s rights were 
really of the nature of usufruct, and were subordinate to the ultimate 
ownership of the community. 

These common rights have passed away, and the villages of England 
have been for a long time the property of landlords, and accordingly the 
contrast between modern conditions and those ascribed to the past, at 
once suggests a formula of social evolution. The free community 
somehow became the manor, and the lord of the manor, the seigneur of 
the Middle Ages was, historically, the “usurper” of the rights of the 
primitive village group. It is not surprising that this epithet of Mr. 
Freeman’s should have carried with it to some readers conclusions of which 
Mr. Freeman himself was not likely to dream; it is evidence of a deep 
rooted conservatism in England that it has not been more loudly echoed. 

To return, however, to the supposed free village community itself. 
For about a quarter of a century past, there has been the image of early 
English society presented without a qualm of misgiving by almost all 
writers who have prided themselves on their scholarly character. And 
yet, so far as I can see, it was quite unknown before to English or 
American writers, with one exception. No one who read only the older 
English historians beginning, let us say, with Hume (1754), and then 
passing through Sharon Turner (1795), Hallam (1818), Lingard (1825), 
Palgrave (1832), and Hallam’s supplement (1848), down to Pearson 
(1867), would have had any inkling of the existence of the institution. 
Of the painstaking work of the German scholar, Lappenberg (1834), 
which was translated into English by Thorpe (1865), and long enjoyed 
a high reputation, the same may be said, though a careful search may 
now reveal hidden away in a note or two some faint adumbration of the 
later teaching. The one exception was, indeed, an important one: 
Kemble’s “Saxons in England’”’ (1849) had much to say about “the 
original basis upon which all Teutonic society rests,” that ‘ voluntary 
association of free men who laid down for themselves and strictly 
maintained a system of cultivation by which the produce of the land on 
which they settled might be fairly and equally secured for their support,” 
but for some reason, perhaps because the idea was stated vaguely and not 
without inconsistences, the notion did not take a firm hold of English 
readers. The most distinguished disciple of Kemble was Freeman, until 
he came under another influence; and there is an observable advance in 
clearness of statement on this topic in the fifth volume of the “ Norman 


Conquest ”’ (1876), as compared with the first (1867). 
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It was, in fact, exactly in the middle of the period which elapsed 
between the appearance of these two volumes that the new doctrine was 
revealed in all its impressiveness to the English speaking world, and with 
such authority that there seemed nothing for it but to accept it at once. 
In 1870 appeared Stubbs’ “Select Charters,” with its masterly “ Intro- 
ductory Sketch,” in 1871 Maine’s “Village Communities,” in 1874 the 
first volume of Stubbs’ “ Constitutional History.” These two writers 
were quite sufficient to give the doctrine universal currency among the 
younger generation ; their agreement illustrated the harmony between the 
profoundest learning and the widest historical philosophy. 

And yet the free village community was not an original discovery on 
the part of either of these distinguished writers. William Stubbs, whose 
death we so recently have had to deplore, was, indeed, a great historian, 
but his really independent and priceless contribution to English history is 
not to be found in his treatment of the earliest centuries. He has 
created for us the figure of Henry II., he has drawn in clear outlines the 
administrative system of the Plantagenet kings, and he has shown, as 
no previous writer, the transition from a purely executive machinery to a 
system of parliamentary control. And this, great as it is, is not our 
only debt to him,—he has done much for the understanding of subsequent 
times, especially of that dull period, the age of Lancaster and York. 
And from the beginning to the end, Stubbs had read carefully through all 
the original sources then accessible; he was never a mere reproducer of 
other men’s conclusions without reference to the authorities. But it is 
evident to any attentive reader of the first half of his first volume of 
“Constitutional History,” that in dealing with the Anglo-Saxon period, 
Stubbs was but following German masters, not without criticism, but yet 
most respectfully. This was partly because, I imagine, early social 
institutions did not really interest him very much; still more because he 
supposed himself to be building on a completely secure foundation. He 
was probably the only man in England at that time who knew what the 
German constitutional historians had been doing for the last half century, 
and, in spite of ‘his amusing insularity, he had a very high opinion of 
German scholarship. It seemed to him that in the opening chapters of 
his history he had nothing to do but to illustrate in a particular Germanic 
people the working of those institutions which had been already shown 
to exist in the Germanic race at large. 


And this, which is true of institutions in general,—as may readily be 
seen by tracing his references to the standard treatise of Waitz, the 
“Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte,”’—is peculiarly true of the funda- 
mental institution now in question. ‘The laborious investigations of 
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recent scholars,” Stubbs wrote in 1873, “have successfully reconstituted 
the scheme of land tenure as it existed among the Germanic races.” ‘The 
system, necessarily short lived in its integrity, leaves deep and abiding 
impressions wherever it has once prevailed.” ‘It cannot,” indeed, “be 
safely affirmed that the German settlers brought with them the entire 
system’”’; “the historical township has outgrown it”; “but of such an 
institution there are distinct traces.” And as Stubbs. avowed his indebt- 
edness to Waitz on the field of constitutional history as a whole, so he 
repeatedly expressed his obligations to the German scholar who served as 
his chief authority for land tenure in particular. ‘‘ Kemble has the credit 
of being the first to recognize the applicability to English history of the 
results of German investigations” into the land system, “but with his 
usual tendency to exaggeration. Since he wrote, the whole subject has ° 
been worked out by Dr. G. L. von Maurer in several treatises, the most 
important results of which for the history of early society agree with 
the view of Dr. Waitz in the ‘Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte.’” Or 
again, “‘the great authority on this is G. L. von Maurer, who has col- 
lected and arranged an enormous amount of material on the subject.” 
And as Stubbs followed German scholars and mainly Von Maurer in his 
exposition, so he took over from them and naturalized in the English 
language the name they had given to it: the “mark system.” 

Sir Henry Maine was in many respects the very antithesis of the late 
Bishop of Oxford. Those large generalizations which the latter accepted 
as a matter of scholarly duty, and then seemed to hurry away from as 
fast as he could,—*I am not going to philosophize,” he cries out 
reassuringly, in one of his lectures,—were to the former the very breath 
of his nostrils. ‘For many years past there has been sufficient evidence 
to warrant the assertion that the oldest discoverable forms of property in 
land were forms of collective property, and to justify the conjecture that 
separate property has grown, through a series of changes, out of collective 
property or ownership in common.” There is the same grave dignity as 
in the language of his contemporary, but how different is the intellectual 
atmosphere! The caution which Stubbs displays as to the completeness 
of the system in England is altogether foreign to Maine’s generalizing 
temper: ‘the Township was an organized self-acting group of Teutonic 
families, exercising a common proprietorship over a definite tract of land, 
its mark, cultivating its domain on a common system, and sustaining 
itself by the produce. It is described by Tacitus in the ‘Germany’ as 
the vicus; it is well known to have been the proprietory and even the 
political unit of the earliest English society.” But like Stubbs, Maine 
relies entirely upon German authority. It is Von Maurer’s “series of 
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works” which have “fully established ”’ the growth of private property 
in Germany out of ownership in common. He does not pause, as Stubbs 
does, to seek in early English documents for parallels to Von Maurer’s 
German authorities. ‘Another learned German who has followed Von 
Maurer, Nasse of Bonn,” has already sufficiently “called attention to 
the plain and abundant vestiges of collective Teutonic property which 
are to be traced in England.” The mark in Germany and in England 
is but a datum to which he may proceed to apply ‘the Comparative 
Method,” and for this datum he relies implicitly on Von Maurer: “I 
shall not attempt to do more than give you such a summary of Von 
Maurer’s conclusions as may suffice to connect them with the results of 
official observation and administrative inquiry in India.” 

It is to Von Maurer, then, that we must turn, and we will leave 
England for atime and confine our attention to the German mother-land. 
Von Maurer’s writings on this theme,—and he wrote not a little on other 
subjects,—form a stately array of twelve substantial volumes. But the 
volume which sets forth the history of the mark constitution, ‘ Ges- 
chichte der Markenverfassung in Deutschland ”’ (1856), the four devoted 
to manorial history, “¢ Geschichte der Fronhdfe, der Bauernhofe, und der 
Hofverfassung in Deutschland,” the two given up to the village consti- 
tution, “Geschichte der Dorfverfassung” (1865-6), and the final four 
occupied with the municipal constitution, “Geschichte der Stadtever- 
fassung” (1869-1871), are all elaborations and expansions of the one 
simple theme; they find the mark system at the back of all village life, 
all manorial life, and even all the town life of medieval Germany. 
They present no real advance in doctrine over the original “ Introduction 
to the history of the constitution of the mark, the manor, the village, 
and the town,” “ Einleitung zur Geschichte der Mark, Hof, Dorf, und 
Stadtverfassung,” which appeared in 1854. We may be sure that very 
few of Von Maurer’s admirers have ever pushed their studies further 
than the “Introduction”; nor, indeed, was that necessary. When 
Maine says that, Von Maurer’s “conclusions were very gradually devel- 
oped,” the speech bewrayeth him. 

Forty-two years after its first appearance a second edition of the 
“Introduction” was published, with a prefatory essay from the pen of 
the distinguished anthropologist, Dr. Heinrich Cunow (Vienna, 1896). 
Dr. Cunow asserts that Von Maurer surpassed the attempts of his 
predecessors, in that he was the first to give a clear and intelligible 
picture of the primitive mark community and of its subsequent develop- 
ment, and that he may be said really to have rediscovered its significance. 
He asserts, also, that his conception of it is still, in essentials, universally 
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accepted. It would take us too far afield to examine into the precise 
relation between Von Maurer and his predecessors, like certain Danish 
writers on agrarian history or the best known of German agricultural 
historians, Georg Hanssen, on the one side, and the Grimms and other 
German legal and philological writers on the other side. And it may be 
observed that while most German scholars still maintain a position in the 
main identical with that of Von Maurer, his ponderously naive formula- 
tions have so far suffered in scientific esteem that they are rather chary 
of the use of his name. But it is pretty safe to say that the “ Introduc- 
tion” was, between 1854 and 1890, the most widely known and was 
generally regarded as on the whole the most authoritative treatment of 
the subject. 

The acceptance of the mark doctrine, whether from Von Maurer or 
from others, and whether in the precise form in which he set it forth or 
with slight and unessential variation, was undoubtedly largely due to the 
circumstance that it fitted into the general scheme of early political 
development which was just then being authoritatively proclaimed, and 
which is still maintained as the orthodox doctrine among constitutional 
and legal historians. It will be sufficient to refer in this connection to 
the great names of Waitz and Brunner. The fundamental ideas of that 
scheme were in brief these: that the German people is to be looked 
upon as originally composed of freemen, enjoying a substantial equality, 
governing themselves by mass meetings, and administering justice in 
popular assemblies; that the rulers were at first simply magistrates acting 
with a delegated power, and that it was only in the Merovingian and 
Carolingian periods that grants of conquered lands to favored individuals, 
on the one side, and the more or less compulsory subjection of the great 
body of the common freemen to their more powerful neighbors, on the 
other, led to the growth of landlordship and feudalism. For a faithful 
reproduction of the general spirit of this teaching the American reader 
may be referred to the chapter entitled “ What the Germans Added,” in 
Prof. G. B. Adams’ “ Civilization During the Middle Ages,” published as 
lately as 1894. He will there be told of “the democratic cast of all 
their earliest governments” and of “the elements out of which the 
intervening centuries have developed modern free constitutions,” although 
unfortunately they survived only in unbroken continuity in England, and 
in Germany itself yielded to the evil influences of Rome and the unfor- 
tunate necessities of centralization. All this seems but an expansion of 
the well known words of Montesquieu as long ago as 1748: “If one 
cares to read the admirable work of Tacitus on the manners of the 
Germans, one will see that it is from them that the English have drawn 
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the idea of their political government. This beautiful system was 
invented in the woods.” Voltaire had made the railing remark that 
Rabiston might have been expected to profit rather than London by a 
system invented in Germany. But since 1768 there had taken place the 
war of liberation, and the whole “Teutonist” theory of constitutional 
origins may be compendiously described as the ideals of 1813, not done 
into verse as by Arnot, but done into history. This was, indeed, an 
unconscious process, although it is significant that Stein sought for 
consolation during the trying period of reaction under Metternich’s 
influence in the creation of the “Monumenta Germaniz,” the quarry 
and rallying point of all the medizvalists of the subsequent century. 
Neither Stein nor the editors of the “ Monumenta,” nor Waitz, would 
have cared to use Professor Adams’ term, “democratic”; Stein was a 
conservative Whig, as Seeley has pointed out. But the political theory of 
the Whig was, of course, at bottom a democratic one. At any rate, a 
century after Montesquieu wrote, the gravest German scholars were to 
be found taking their Tacitus very seriously. That Tacitus gave power- 
ful support to the “common freeman” doctrine, cannot be denied; the 
surprising thing is that these scholars should have deemed half a dozen 
sentences out of such a treatise a sufficient foundation for so large an 
edifice. But they certainly did; the earliest Germanic laws were inter- 
preted as fitting into the framework wrought out of Tacitus, and it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that primitive Germans, so 
free and self-governing in their political assemblies, should enjoy at home 
the communistic equality ascribed to the mark societies of Von Maurer. 

And accordingly it is not surprising that for two or three decades 
after Von Maurer began to write, the theory of the primitive village 
community took firmer and firmer root in the minds of German scholars, 
and became an accepted verity. With some it formed a notable part of 
that political outfit of the primitive German which gave him so proud a 
superiority over the degenerate Roman and the fickle Celt,—for the 
failings of the Celt it may be enough to refer to Mommsen. It was in 
the very year that the German Empire was created, in 1871, that the 
most “rigorous and vigorous” exposition of the current view, “Die 
Frankische Reichs und Gerichtsverfassung,” was published by the 
famous jurist, Rudolph Sohm. By other writers the mark was treated 
as the freemen form of a phenomenon observable among all peoples at a 
certain stage of their evolution. The village community had been early 
discovered in the Russian “mér”; Maine had found it in India. And 
now in 1874, the celebrated Belgian publicist, Emile de Laveleye, 
announced the far reaching proposition that “collectivity” was the 
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original form of all ownership of land, ‘ De la Propriété et de ses Formes 
Primitives.” It is not impossible that in a sense the proposition is true, 
that when tribes or hordes or whatever else we may call large bodies of. 
men holding together, had once been formed, the use of any particular 
patch of land by an individual or family was subordinate to the general 
right of the tribe as a whole to get its living upon the territory, and was 
accordingly subject to a more or less arbitrary control on the part of the 
chiefs. The question whether this is to be called “common ownership” 
or “collective property,” then, depends on what we mean by “owner- 
ship” and “ property,” and becomes a mere question of terms. But M. 
de Laveleye,—with some inconsistencies, it is true,—usually thought of 
his community as a village community; in short, he generalized concep- 
tions of Von Maurer and Maine. And his book, translated into German 
(1879) by an economist, Professor Karl Biicher, who has since acquired 
a remarkable influence over the younger generation of students, did much 
to settle the mark doctrine more firmly in the German mind. 

It had a certain dramatic appropriateness, even if it has been 
unfortunate for the cause of truth that the first, and in some ways the 
most damaging, attack upon the current Teutonic doctrine proceeded 
from a French scholar. In 1875 M. Fustel de Coulanges published the 
first volume of a ‘Histoire des Institutions Politiques de l’ancienne 
France,” covering the Gallic, the Roman, and the Merovingian periods. 
M. Fustel already enjoyed a high reputation as the author of “La Cité 
Antique,” a work of brilliant historical generalization with much affinity 
of type to Maine’s first work on “ Ancient Law.” Personally one of 
the simplest of scholars in his daily life, he had been appointed to give 
historical lessons to the Empress Eugénie, and the misfortunes of his 
imperial patrons, and still more the misfortunes of France, must have 
deeply impressed him. In 1871, he had been engaged in a literary con- 
troversy with Professor Mommsen as to the nationality of Alsace. It 
would be wronging M. Fustel to suppose that he consciously allowed 
national hostility to influence his judgment, but circumstances were 
certainly adapted to open M. Fustel’s eyes to the weak points in German 
historical scholarship. His immediate subject was the institutional 
history of France. Now, among the older French historians there had 
been some well known names which represented what was called the 
“ Romanist” view of French history,—that view which magnified the 
influence of Roman institutions on the subsequent development of France, 
and minimized the Germanic influences of the Frank conquest. M. 
Fustel differed from them in making a larger allowance for subsequent 
development; no scholar in this evolutionary age can deal with institu- 
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tions in the mechanical fashion of the eighteenth century. But he 
certainly gave an amount of attention to the institutions of Roman Gaul 
«that was unusual; he certainly believed in a surprisingly large measure of 
continuity between Roman and post-Roman times. So far, then, he 
might be described as simply reverting to the old “ Romanist” doctrine, 
and his views would seem to call for nothing but quiet and critical 
examination. And yet his book aroused an amount of feeling which so 
surprised and moved its author that he at once abandoned his cherished 
project of telling the whole story of French political development, and 
gave the rest of his life, until his death in 1889, to a long series of 
minute investigations of each of the main issues raised by the controversy, 
and prepared a set of elaborate, expansive restatements, which ended in 
substituting eight volumes’ for the single volume of 1875. The chorus 
of outcry which he occasioned was due to two circumstances: first, to 
the fact that most of the contemporary French medizvalists had received 
their training from German teachers or German books, and looked upon 
the Merovingian and Carolingian rule, even so far as it affected the land 
which afterwards became France, through German spectacles, and 
secondly, to the fact that M. Fustel did not so much deny, like the older 
Romanists, a specifically German influence, as that any such influence as 
the German conquerors may have exerted could have been different 
fundamentally from that of the forces previously at work. It is this latter 
characteristic of M. Fustel’s teaching that here most interests us. 
Strabo, he reminds us, expressly says that the Germans resembled, both 
physically and politically, the Gauls as they were before the Roman con- 
quest; and then, going on to make his own comment on Tacitus, he 
declares that the Germans had the same institutions as other ancient 
peoples; he compares the servi of whom Tacitus speaks to the Spar- 
tan helots or other proedial serfs; he pictures the national assembly as 
doing little more than ratifying the decisions of the chiefs, and he refuses 
to see in the “Germania” the exposition of a system of “popular 
justice.” Passing then to Merovingian times, he asserts that justice was 
administered much as it had been under the Roman rule; that it 
emanated from the prince not from the nation, and was far from recog- 
nizing “sovereign juries,” and that the ma/lum of certain of the laws was 
simply a tribunal wherein a royal official, the count, administered justice, 
surrounded by certain assessors. So much, then, for the political pos- 
tulates of the school of Waitz. As to the institution of property, he 


(1) Two of Recherches and six of Histoire, four volumes of the latter appearing 
posthumously. 
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continues, there is no reason to suppose that the establishment of a 

German population in Gaul would interfere with the existing law of 

private ownership; on the contrary the newcomers exhibited in the’ 
highest possible degree an affection for property in land. There is not a 

single word in the documents to indicate that they practiced for a day a 

system of common ownership or periodical redistribution. And finally 

“in the documents of the sixth century the word ‘mark’ never appears 

in the sense of land held in undivided ownership which has been some- 

times attributed to it; it signifies a boundary, either the boundary of an 

estate or the boundary of a private property.” 

We have here in 1875 the main propositions which M. Fustel spent 
the rest of his life in confirming. But it is curious to observe the 
remarkable contrast between his method here and in the later publications. 
Here everything is stated positively and in the fewest words; the refer- 
ences are entirely to the original sources; there is no mention by name 
of any of the German writers, and some of the most important of their 
doctrines, as that of the mark, are disposed of in a brief footnote. 
What he felt obliged to do afterwards was to take each of the opposing 
doctrines and examine bit by bit the various pieces of evidence that had 
been adduced for it. This is the character of the treatise, “On the 
Judicial Organization in the Frank Kingdom,” published in the first 
series of “Recherches” in 1885. Here Sohm’s assertions are followed 
one by one, at every stage, with the sledge-hammer criticism, “ No 
document tells us that.” Into the merits of this particular discussion I 
do not propose to enter; it is worth while referring to it only to remind 
the reader that the village community cannot be saved, as some of its 
latest defenders seem to think, by saying that it harmonizes with “ what 
we know” of the early German governmental system. For it is pre- 
cisely this supposedly firm constitutional basis that M. Fustel, wisely or 
unwisely, calls in question. 

M. Fustel pursues the same method with regard to the question of 
land tenure which interested him more and more as time went on. He 
treated the subject at some length, first in a paper printed in the same 
year and in the same volume, and then in a further essay, dealing 
particularly with the citations of Von Maurer, as well as with certain 
applications of “the comparative method,” which appeared four years 
later, and was subsequently reprinted in the second and posthumous 
series of ‘“* Recherches” (1893), in an English dress, as “ The Origin of 
Property in Land” (1892). What M. Fustel had to say in these two 
essays is so natural a sequel to his earlier utterances that it will be con- 
venient to speak of them now before passing to other writers. 
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The most striking part of his argument is that in which, from the 


mass of references at the bottom of Von Maurer’s pages, he disentangles 


all the really early authorities and shows that they have nothing whatever 
to do with the supposed mark community. Thus the word “ mark” 
appears some four times in the early Teutonic codes, but in two it was 
used for the frontier of a state, in two for the boundary of a private 
property. It occurs about twenty times in the later evidence furnished 
by the collections of ‘“traditiones,” or deeds of land, from the ninth 
century onward, but in all these it means as a rule nothing but “meter 
and bounds,” or by a natural extension of sense, a private domain,— 
indeed “marca” and “villa’”’ are commonly used as synonymous, and 
“villa” is clearly a private estate. In the rare instances where “mark” 
does not mean boundary or estate, it again means a frontier. The word 
“common” appears three times in the early codes, but in each case it 
would seem to refer to woods or fields owned jointly by two or more 
individual proprietors and remaining undivided. In the deeds of the 
ninth and tenth century, “commons” make their appearance, and in 
those of the twelfth the equivalent, “ allmende,”’ but these are visibly 
what the “commons” were in England in the later Middle Ages: lands 
over which rights of conquest were enjoyed by bodies of tenants, not 
owners, and they prove nothing as to the origin of such a state of 
affairs. It is no wonder that some of Von Maurer’s followers are now 
disposed to argue that nothing depends on the appearance of the term 
“mark” or the adjective “common” in early documents; that it is the 
thing, and not the designation, that is at issue. But M. Fustel next 
proceeds to argue that what the accessible evidence does unmistakeably 
indicate, taken in the large and disregarding occasional obscurities, is the 
existence of private property, the prevalence all over the country of 
private estates, many of them of considerable extent and cultivated by 
serfs who are transferred with the soil they till. This may readily be 
granted as to the “traditiones” ; it may be allowed that the primitive 
community had passed away before the end of the eighth century. But 
the matter is more serious when the same observation is urged with 
reference to the laws, for this would limit its existence to a time before 
the sixth century. However, there were scholars ready for that heroic 
concession, and inclined to find in the earliest codes only traces of a 
state of things already passing away. The number of such traces turns 
out to be very few; they are naturally the more confidently insisted upon. 
It must be allowed that M. Fustel does not always succeed in the alter- 
native interpretation which he offers, e. g., for the celebrated Lex 
Salica, tit. 45; but what he does show is that the orthodox exegesis is 
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surrounded with such difficulties that one should be slow to build a whole 
theory of social evolution upon it. And without going further into the 
controversy concerning titulus 45, it may be enough to observe that 
some recent scholars, as, for instance, Professor Maitland, though they 
do not accept M. Fustel’s exposition, are just as loath to accept the 
exposition which he criticized. 

If, then, to put it gently, neither the laws nor the land charters compel 
us to believe in an original mark community, we have to fall back on 
Tacitus and on certain well known passages of Ceasar. To these, 
M. Fustel has turned his attention in several places, most elaborately in a 
monograph published in the first volume of “ Recherches,” in 1884. 
Outside holy writ, perhaps no three lines have been the occasion of so 
vast a literature during the nineteenth century as the passage in Tacitus 
about the way in which the Germans “ occupied” their lands. I will 
not add to its bulk, but remark only that here again M. Fustel has 
shown, in my opinion, that the orthodox German exegesis is not the 
absolutely necessary one; his alternative is at least as plausible. As to 
Cesar, that writer does certainly lay stress on the absence of private 
property, but he does not indicate ownership by a community in any 
such sense as that in which Von Maurer uses the term. What he does 
tell us is that the magistrates and chiefs annually assigned land, gentibus 
cognationibusque (“to clans and kindreds”), and next year “compelled 
them to move elsewhere.” 

We may say, perhaps, of M. Fustel’s work that it constituted a very 
formidable negative criticism of the Teutonic doctrine as a whole, and a 
destructive one of the agrarian part of it. Some sort of ‘*common 
property’ might still be maintained for a very remote past, before the 
existence of a settled husbandry, especially if the “collectivism” be rid 
of its democratic and equalitarian glamour. But as against Von Maurer 
the argument was as complete as a negative argument well could be, and 
it is surprising that those who are concerned for his reputation should 
have allowed a new edition of the “Introduction” to appear without a 
word of alteration. 

It is remarkable, however, how little attention M. Fustel received 
among German scholars. An occasional footnote, brushing aside his 
extravagances, is all that he is granted in the standard text-books. I can- 
not but think that this was, in the main, a mere consequence of national 
prejudice. But in part it may be explained by the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the alternative view which he proposed to substitute. Perhaps 
it can hardly be said that he offered an alternative to the dominant view 
for Germany itself. His concern was with France, and in France he 
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showed good reason to believe that the private estates, the ville, of 
the landowners under the Roman rule, survived the barbarian settlement 
and grew into the “Seigneuries” of the Middle Ages. But the villa 
with the slaves and various classes of semi-free dependents clustered 
around it was, it might almost be said, M. Fustel’s one positive idea, 
and when he saw the villa not only in Gaul but also in Tacitus and 
in the earliest and most purely Teutonic sources, the leap from one 
extreme view to another was too great for German scholars to be in a 
hurry to take. 

By 1883, however, M. Fustel was not altogether alone. A young 
American scholar, Mr. Denman Ross, who has since given up to art 
what was meant for history, had arrived in the course of his graduate 
studies at Harvard at conclusions concerning the German land system 
almost identical on the negative side with those of M. Fustel, and had 
stated them in a series of more or less privately printed essays, beginning 
in 1877, and leading up to the volume on “The Early History of Land- 
holding Among the Germans,” published at Boston in 1883. Mr. Ross 
displayed a remarkable amount of learning and a surprisingly independent 
spirit, but as little attention had been paid by German scholars to the 
more minute scholarship and the more lucid exposition of the distin- 
guished Frenchman, it is not wonderful that Mr. Ross’s writings were 
looked upon as American eccentricity. It must be confessed, also, that 
he was even more ready than M. Fustel to attach a precise interpretation 
to the vaguest phrases of Tacitus. And it was not easy to fit all his 
conclusions into a general scheme. Unlike Fustel he believed in the 
existence in Germany in early times of the free village, but according to 
him it was “a clan village, not a village community. It was the home 
of a group of lords and kinsmen with their bands of followers and 
slaves. Each lord had his inheritance of land separated from that of his 
neighbors, and upon this land followers and slaves were employed as 
cultores.” This clan village he regarded as the result of the rule of 
equal division of inheritance among sons, and he traced the group back 
to some original and single lord of the area. It was not, indeed, clear 
what were his ultimate views as to the relation between the clan village 
and the later manorial group of villeins. Are the medieval villeins the 
descendants of the early slaves, bound to the soil from the first, or are 
they the depressed descendants of the supposed clansmen, or both? We 
can hardly find fault with Mr. Ross for not giving us entire satisfaction 
on this point; scholars twenty years later are only just beginning to keep 
this question well in mind. But the notion of a village of small land- 
lords is one to which certain investigations of today are independently 
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arriving, and if it should prove a valuable one, as seems likely, Mr. 
Ross will receive the tribute due to his originality. 

In 1883 there appeared a book which was destined, after the first 
astonishment had passed away, to exercise a considerable and disturbing 
influence in England, Mr. Frederic Seebohm’s “ English Village Com- 
munity.” Mr. Seebohm began by explaining, as it had never been 
explained before, what was the actual working of the manorial economy 
in England in the Middle Ages. He made clear the distinction between 
the land in demesne and the land in villeinage, and he helped us to 
realize as English students had certainly not been able previously, how 
burdensome were the labor obligations of the villein tenants,—obliga- 
tions the whole purpose of which was to secure the cultivation of the 
lord’s own demesne. And then, tracing the institution backward 
through the centuries of scanty evidence, he showed good reason to 
believe that what was afterwards called the manorial system existed in 
the time of Alfred, and that there were apparent traces of it even in the 
time of King Ethelbert in the sixth century. But more impressive than 
the bits of early evidence was the thought which Mr. Seebohm’s book 
inevitably suggested, that an institution so firmly rooted in after ages, 
and existing without fundamental change during these centuries through 
which it could be traced, must have existed for centuries during which 
it could not be traced. The “open fields,” with their intermixed hold- 
ings and the rights of “common ” attached to them, were, indeed, the 
“ shell” of a village community, but of a community, so Mr. Seebohm 
argued, in serfdom, and in serfdom from very early times. As to its 
origin, Mr. Seebohm did not speak systematically ; he realized that there 
may have been * manorial” tendencies from the first in Teutonic ‘ tri- 
bal” society, and to this subject of “tribalism ” he has since returned. 
But he dwelt with so much insistence on the resemblance between the 
Roman and Frankish villa and the later English manor, that he was 
naturally supposed to trace back the manor to the villa. But in any 
case Mr. Seebohm contributed to the understanding of the nature of the 
problem to be solved, and if for that reason only was worthy of atten- 
tion. But, although his book was translated into German (1885), it met 
with the same treatment as the work of Fustel: it was dragged as a 
victim in the wake of confident potentates. German scholars could not 
be induced to suspect that their whole structure required rebuilding until, 
to their great surprise, they were summoned to the task by fellow coun- 
trymen. 

The bolt, or rather the bolts, came from the blue in 1896, in the 
shape of the two books of Hildebrand and Wittich. Oddly enough in 
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the very year before, in 1895, the free village doctrine had been restated 
in an unusually impressive form. Dr. August Meitzen, professor at 
Berlin, after the death of Hanssen, the highest living authority on Ger- 
man agrarian history, and for many years employed in official adminis- 
trative duties which brought him into the closest touch with peasant life, 
published in that year the first instalment, in three ponderous volumes 
and an atlas of maps, of a mighty work on the “ Wanderings, Agricul- 
ture, and Agrarian Law of the People of Europe North of the Alps” 
(quoted commonly as “ Siedelung,” from the first word of the sub-title). 
Here, for the first time, a systematic use was made of field maps for the 
purposes of historical construction. It was not, indeed, the first time 
that such maps had been printed and commented on. Mr. Seebohm had 
reproduced in miniature the map made of the Hitchen fields at the time 
of the enclosures; the late Mr. Mowat had induced the Oxford Press to 
publish a magnificent set of sixteen facsimiles in 1888; and Dr. Meitzen 
himself had already printed and commented on certain German maps. 
But now Dr. Meitzen not only produced some hundreds of maps, he 
found himself, with the aid of his pupils and assistants, in a position to 
survey practically the whole of Germany, and to divide the country into 
areas corresponding to the type of country life which each exhibited. 
In the centre was the land of compact but not symmetrical villages, sur- 
rounded each by its open fields, divided first into ‘furlongs ” and these 
again into acre strips, and held in intermingled possession by the several 
villagers. This is the picture Mr. Seebohm has made familiar to Eng- 
lish readers, and according to Professor Meitzen it is characteristically 
Germanic. To the east are villages more symmetrically arranged and 
with square fields surrounding them; these are specifically Slavonic ; to 
the west are isolated farmsteads ; these are or have been Celtic, and Dr. 
Meitzen assigns reasons in national character and polity why this should 
have been so. It is true that such economists as Roscher and Schmoller 
have supposed that differences of soil and other natural conditions 
accounted in great measure for the presence of villages in some districts 
and of isolated) farmhouses in others; most of the supposedly Celtic 
districts are, as a matter of fact, either mountainous or sandy. Let us 
pass over this point and confine our attention to the purely German dis- 
tricts with their characteristic villages. Dr. Meitzen has a view of his 
own as to how they came into existence, and he has a nomenclature 
peculiar to himself. He imagines the Germans, while still in the pastoral 
stage, as grouped together in bodies of kindred made up of about a 
hundred and twenty families,—the primitive “‘hundred.” As population 
increased, it became necessary to have recourse to tillage. This pressure 
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would be felt first by the poorer members of the group, who would insist 
on being allowed to make permanent settlements. They would be 
allowed to do so at least by the wealthier members of the hundred, but 
for a long time the greater part of the district over which they had once 
wandered would remain unappropriated and would be used for the pas- 
turage of their flocks by those who still clung to a pastoral life. It is to 
this unappropriated land of a whole hundred that we ought to confine 
the word “ mark,” says Dr. Meitzen. ‘The fact is that the only histori- 
cal “ markgenonenschaften”’ are the corporations, of which there are 
several in Northern Germany, composed of persons settled on land there 
in a number of neighboring villages, and possessing joint rights over cer- 
tain woodlands, and this is Dr. Meitzen’s conjecture concerning their 
prehistoric origin. We have no historical evidence concerning them 
before the close of the Middle Ages. But though Dr. Meitzen jealously 
refuses the “mark” to the village, he allows it the “allmende”; he 
occasionally speaks of the village area as a “ dorfmark,” and he describes 
the internal arrangements of the village groups in just the same way as 
those who call it a “ mark community.” His insistence, therefore, on a 
peculiar use of the term involves hardly more than a question of termin- 
ology. It is true Dr. Meitzen does not speak of any common property 
among the villagers, except in the “allmende ” or pasture, but he again 
and again refers to the settlers as equals; he thinks of them as peasants 
themselves tilling the soil; he explains the intermixed holdings in the 
common fields as the result of a conscious policy directed at the mainte- 
nance of economic equality ; he represents all the families in the hund- 
red as following the example of the first settlers and finally establishing 
themselves in village groups, and he explains the subsequent growth of 
landlordship in just the same way as did earlier writers. He cites no 
authorities, evidently because it does not occur to him that there is any 
doubt attaching to what every German student can read in his Waitz or 
Brunner. But it is evident that his array of field maps, valuable as they 
will doubtless prove to be, do not themselves furnish an explanation of 
the origin of the conditions they depict. Prima facie, indeed, they might 
seem to strengthen Mr. Seebohm’s general line of thought. Dr. Meit- 
zen’s book, therefore, had left the question, so far as proof is concerned, 
in much the same position it had been in for twenty-five years past, 
when the works of Hildebrand and Wittich appeared in the following 
year. 

Dr. Richard Hildebrand is professor of political economy at the 
Austrian University of Graz in Styria, and he is the son of that Bruno 
Hildebrand who, fifty years ago, was one of the creators of the histori- 
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cal school of economists. His work, of which as yet only the first part 
has appeared, is entitled “ Law and Custom at the Different Stages of 
Economic Civilization ” (‘* Recht und Sitte auf den veis chiedenen wirth- 
schaftlichen Kulturstufen ”), and it proposes to create a general philosophy 
of social history upon an economic basis. But, after fifty-six pages, 
setting forth, very sensibly as it must seem to most readers, the earlier 
phases of social development commonly known as the hunting and the 
pastoral stages, he arrives at the transition from pastoral to agricultural 
life and declares that the Germans in the time of Caesar and Tacitus 
were just going through that transition; the remaining one hundred and 
thirty-four pages are given up to primitive Germany. Now while Hil- 
debrand has a sufficient knowledge of the modern German constitution- 
alists and jurists, and of the historical material used by them, while he 
finds confirmation of his views in the Germanic sources, and has his 
own explanations of Tacitus and the Salic law, his method and his 
material are primarily anthropological. He has made a wide study of 
modern descriptions of existing barbaric and savage societies; he has 
collected a beautiful array of excerpts, and each proposition which he 
advances is supported by a set of illustrative citations printed at full 
length. He may be said to reverse the method of De Laveleye. While 
the Belgian scholar construed savage customs in the light of current 
views of primitive German conditions, Dr. Hildebrand seeks to arrive 
at some notion of primitive German conditions by a consideration of 
existing savage or barbarous practices. He seems to find many sug- 
gestions in the usages of the Kirghizes and similar partially nomadic 
peoples of Central Asia, as described by Von Middendorf and others. 
Among these, agriculture is resorted to only under compulsion by the 
poorer members of a tribe, but instead of its strengthening their inde- 
pendence as Dr. Meitzen imagines with the Germans, it is universally 
accompanied by a loss of independence. In various ways, by the accept- 
ance of cattle from the richer members of the tribe, by the acceptance 
of food from them until the harvest is ready, the tillers sink into a con- 
dition of subserviency so marked that some observers have spoken of 
them as slaves. This, then, is the sort of process which in Dr. Hilde- 
brand’s opinion created the class of slaves spoken of by Tacitus in his 
description of Germany : slaves who, like the Roman coloni to whom the 
historian compared them, had their own homes and paid tribute in kind 
to their masters. The free Germans of the time of Tacitus were no 
peasants; they were warriors, living upon the produce of their herds, 
and leaving the tillage of the soil to their dependents. Perhaps Dr. 
Hildebrand touches a number of legal and historical points that he would 
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have done well to avoid, and there seems to be some truth in the criti- 
cism that the anthropological excerpts are at times wrested from their 
context. Yet the solution he traces does seem to be thinkable, and 
it does fit in pretty well with what we know of modern semi-pastoral 
societies. 

To the German jurist, however, as, for instance, to Professor Brun- 
ner, Dr. Hildebrand’s treatise simply appeared “strange,” and it would 
have been passed over with that epithet but for the simultaneous appear- 
ance, from quite another quarter, of the “ Landownership in Northwest 
Germany ” (“ Die Grundherrschaft in Nordwest Deutschland”) of Dr. 
Werner Wittich. The genesis of this work is full of interest. Prof. 
George Fredrich Knapp of Strassburg is the creator of a new school of 
agrarian historians with objects very different from those of the older 
school. These younger men are primarily concerned with the social 
questions of modern Germany. One of the most vitally important is 
that of the landless agricultural laborer. Is his condition becoming 
worse or better? To what extent is he the creation by the legislation of 
the past century, and what can government yet do to improve the situa- 
tion? Professor Knapp entered upon the inquiry some fourteen years 
ago with his new classic work on “ The Liberation of the Peasants” in 
Prussia, and since then one after another of his pupils have taken this or 
that district of Germany until there is hardly a part of it that has not 
been touched. Dr. Wittich’s treatise is simply the last in this most 
valuable series. But the period primarily considered by these works was 
the period 1750 to 1850; for the earlier development Professor Knapp 
and his pupils were long content to take what the legal historians told 
them. But at last the apparent improbability of the received story seems 
to have been driven in upon them, and Dr. Wittich took the bold step of 
making an entirely fresh start. Having told the modern agrarian history 
of Hanover in a way which has won universal praise, he added a brief 
appendix on the subject of origins. The Germans of Tacitus, he gives 
it as his opinion, were small landlords who met together in court and 
assembly, but took care, if they could help it, not to put their hands to 
the servile plough. Dependents provided them with food, and thus land- 
lordship was among the oldest of institutions. The development in the 
Carolingian period was, therefore, in the main, not the creation of land- 
lordship but the consolidation of landlordship. Dr. Wittich even indulges 
in some temerarious calculations as to the number of peasants attached to 
each free German, and arrives at the number four. This, however, is 
but byplay. The significant thing is that toa man like Dr. Wittich, 
with a thorough historical and legal training, and a profound acquaintance 
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with the rural life of later centuries, there seems no prima facie reason 
why such a completely revolutionary view should not be just as tenable 
as the older doctrine, and it does not seem to fit more easily into the 
subsequent course of affairs. And what made the announcement the 
more startling was that his master, Professor Knapp, seized the earliest 
opportunity (“ Grundherrschaft und Rittergut,” 1897) to take Dr. Wit- 
tich under his wing, and acknowledge that he found Wittich’s view 
“very probable.” ‘Our notions of early conditions have been alto- 
gether confused by the liberal affection for the free peasant class. It is 
not as if I prefer unfree peasants ; people can make them as free as they 
can bear. But do let people at last cease to maintain that freedom was 
the primitive condition, simply because they prefer it.” 

Dr. Wittich’s book, with Professor Knapp’s blessing on it, has 
caused a stir in Germany which does not seem likely soon to pass over. 
And this for a reason which requires a further word of explanation. A 
jurist “pur sang,” Dr. Philipp Heck, had published in 1894 a mono- 
graph on the constitution of the old Frisian courts, wherein he had main- 
tained that the “nobiles ” of the early Frisian law were not a class of 
nobles apart from the great body of the common freemen, but that they 
were the common full freemen, and corresponded to the ingenui of 
Tacitus. Dr. Wittich naturally utilized so convenient a contention, 
extended the explanation to the Saxon law, and found in it a new sup- 
port for his view that the only fully free members of the nation were 
men in the position of an aristocracy ruling over a subject majority. 
Dr. Heck’s backsliding soon called forth the severe criticisms of Profes- 
sor Brunner, who first made him responsible for Dr. Wittich’s revolu- 
tionary theory which he christened “ the landlord theory of the common 
free man,” and then proceeded elaborately to refute him, in the “ Zeit- 
schrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte” for 1898. In 1900 
Dr. Heck replied to the criticism with an elaborate treatise on the posi- 
tion of the common freemen in all the Carolingian codes (“* Die Gemein- 
freien der Kaidingischen Volksrechte,” 1900). He expresses his sorrow 
that he should have been so misconstrued as to be supposed to counte- 
nance Dr. Wittich’s grave heresy; his “nobles (full freemen)” were 
not landlords but themselves peasants. But his own minor heresy he 
sticks to, and extends it to all the Germanic stocks. Here is a pretty 
triangular duel which may be left to German scholars to fight out. But 
it does not seem to be improper to remark that when two competent 
legal historians can each write elaborate treatises without convincing the 
other, the evidence can hardly be obviously conclusive on either side. 
And yet if so important a matter as this would seem to be can be called 
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into question, how insecure must be our footholds in the whole field of 
early Teutonic law! It may be added that the reader who, with Dr. 
Heck in mind, now goes back to his Stubbs, will find a sentence there 
which will have a new interest. ‘ Primitive nobility and primitive land- 
ownership,” Stubbs remarks in one place, “ bore the same name.” It is 
hardly necessary to say he did not draw either Dr. Heck’s or Dr. Wit- 
tich’s conclusion. And the final observation may perhaps be allowed 
that Hildebrand and Wittich and Heck and Brunner seem alike inclined 
to draw too sharp a distinction between “ peasant ” and “landlord.” For 
my own part, I am inclined to think that the truth is probably much as 
Hildebrand and Wittich suppose, and yet I can readily imagine members 
of the socially superior class, the only full members of the national 
assembly, who did not rejoice in the possession even of four serfs,— 
who had to put up with three or two or one, and sometimes had to put 
their own hands to the plough. 

Let us, however, now return to English historical literature. We 
began by reciting Green’s picturesque and popular version of the teach- 
ing of his master, Stubbs. The years 1874 to 1883 saw the free 
village community theory at flood tide in England. Then came the 
startling surprise of Mr. Seebohm’s novel theory. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the bewilderment, of the incredulity mingled with alarm, with 
which it was received, for these were feelings which I, myself, for the 
time, entirely shared. It was not until two or three years had passed 
that the book began to make its way among a few English students, and 
that for the sake of the earlier portion of the work, tracing the manor 
behind the Norman Conquest to the time of Alfred, and producing an 
impression of permanence and continuity so vivid that it might well 
seem to have been rooted for centuries earlier in the English soil. But, 
with very slight exception, academic opinion held steadfastly by the 
doctrine of Stubbs. It was urged that if, as Mr. Seebohm seemed to 
suppose, the great mass of the Romanized provincials of Britain had 
been spared by the English conquerors to work the villas which they 
simply took over from their previous owners, England would have 
become, like France and Italy, a romance speaking land. In the same 
event, also, it was urged, there would have been the same continuity in 
the Christian church in Britain before and after the English invasion as 
with the church in Gaul before and after the Frankish invasion. Else- 
where I have endeavored to mitigate the force of these arguments, 
which, on the surface, it must be confessed, look convincing enough. 
Another and more technical argument was to the effect that the possess- 
ion of a“court baron” was of the essence of a manor, and that a 
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court baron as distinguished from a “ court customary ” was a court of 
free tenants. Indeed, according to the legal doctrine of later times there 
were needed at least two “free tenants” for the holding of a court 
baron. 

In 1885, however, appeared Fustel’s first volume of “ Recherches,” 
introduced to the English public by a most respectful notice in “ The Eng- 
lish Historical Review,” by Mr. Elton, who knew more than any other 
barrister in England of the details of modern manorial law and copyhold 
tenure. According to Fustel it seemed that the free village community 
even in Germany was but “a pigment of the Teutonic brain.” It could 
not but be recognized how that the concise formula, “ the mark became 
the manor,” was at least open to grave doubt. And this was the position 
of affairs when, in 1888, appeared Professor Earle’s “* Handbook to the 
Land Charters and Other Saxonic Documents,” which marks the next 
important step in the progress of the discussion. Professor Earle began 
by completing the textual criticism of Fustel. Kemble, followed by 
Stubbs, had found the word “mark” in the English charters, usually, 
indeed, as a boundary but sometimes “in the full signification.” Mr. 
Earle, speaking as a philologist, had no hesitation in affiming that Kem- 
ble’s “‘ restricted sense of a boundary ” is “the only sense it bears in the 
records.” He then proceeded to set forth his own hypothesis. He 
accepted the villa theory ascribed to Mr. Seebohm as probably true so far 
as it went: “the Roman villa does seem to supply with a remarkable 
fitness that dominical element in the manor, which is alien to the free 
agricultural community, and which cannot be derived from it but by a 
violent and arbitrary hypothesis of aggrandizement and occupation.” But 
it did not seem to him sufficient. The new English lord of the villa, 
he conjectured, was the military leader of a company of free warriors. 
These settled down by his side in a sort of agricultural republic, over 
which the captain had but a kind of presidential authority. Thus the 
villa theory and the free community theory might both be true: “the 
difficulty vanishes if the manor had a composite origin.” 

Writing primarily as an Anglo-Saxon scholar, and putting forward 
this view only as a probable hypothesis, Mr. Earle was not called upon 
to show from historical records how the coalescence of these two very 
different elements took place. It is very possible that his theory will 
ultimately be found to state something like what did take place in some 
districts of England, though Mr. Earle somewhat artificially simplifies 
the situation for purposes of exposition. But what is worth observing 
is the reason which forced Mr. Earle to assume a free community by the 
side of an unfree. It was the later “duality of administration within 
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the manor,” the existence, by the side of the court of the villeins, of 
the court baron “inseparably incident to a manor,” with its free tenants 
“who (it is well known) were necessary” to its constitution. But in 
the very next year, two distinguished legal historians, Mr. Blakesley in 
“The Law Quarterly Review,” and Professor Maitland in “ Select Pleas 
in Manorial Courts,” arrived independently at the conclusion, since gen- 
erally accepted, that this distinction between the court of the freeholders 
and the court of the serfs is a growth of the later Middle Ages, and 
that Coke’s doctrine of the necessity of a court baron cannot have been 
true of the eleventh and twelfth centuries for this reason among others, 
that there were evidently scores of manors at that time which contained 
no free tenants at all. After Professor Earle’s book no direct contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the first importance was made until Professor 
Maitland’s “‘ Domesday Book and Beyond,” nine years later. The 
most noteworthy contribution during the period was an indirect one in 
the writings on Indian land tenure by the late B. H. Baden-Powell. 
Mr. Baden-Powell produced in 1892 the three massive volumes of his 
“ Land Systems of British India,” based partly on his own wide admin- 
istrative experience, still more on the mass of official reports which had 
grown up in large measure since the time of Maine. Finding, some- 
what to his surprise, that his account of conditions in Hindostan aroused 
the attention of others besides officials, he put together some of his 
results in a more compact form in his “Indian Village Community ” in 
1896, and in the still more popular shape of “ Village Communities in 
India” in 1899. A brief statement of his conclusions can hardly be 
safely attempted, but it may be said with sufficient accuracy that accord- 
ing to Mr. Baden-Powell the “joint villages” of India and all “land- 
lord villages” have arisen by subdivision among heirs or in some 
similar way, and the joint owners do not themselves till the soil. They 
have beneath them tenants of an inferior rank or caste who relieve them 
of that obligation. On the other hand, where the villagers themselves 
cultivate the soil, their properties are in severalty and there is no com- 
mon ownership. The effect of Mr. Baden-Powell’s authoritative decla- 
ration was to deprive the mark of its support from ‘ comparative 
politics,” so far as India was concerned, and from the time of Maine it 
had been India that had furnished the most convincing parallels. It had 
been seen long before this that the Russian “mér” was not primitive 
enough to furnish confirmation. 

With Professor Maitland’s book the discussion, so far as English 
participants in it are concerned, assumed a distinctly new shape. His 
sympathies are evidently with the older Germanists, and the greater part 
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| of his argument is directed against Mr. Seebohm and those who, like the 
I) present writer, have sought to produce evidence in support of Mr. See- 
bohm’s contention. But while he thinks of England as having been 
7 settled, in the main, by English freemen, themselves tilling the soil with 
! the aid of a slave or so apiece, and unaffected to any considerable 
| extent by any previous agrarian or social system, he altogether refuses 
to make this free peasant’s holding subject to any sort of communal 
ownership. More or less contiguous residences grew later into medie- 
val villages, but there was no real village moot; much of the apparent 
“ communalism ” of subsequent centuries was the result of “ seignorial 
pressure,” and private ownership was at first and for a long time as com- 
t plete as the strong sense of the family bond could permit it to be. It 
: may be felt that Professor Maitland rather too easily disposes of the open 
q fields with their intermixed holdings and the compulsory rotation of crop 
i | and fallow. They ‘must have appeared less as the outcome of human 
: ordinance than as an unalterable arrangement established by the nature 
of things,” but after all we should like to have some glimmering of an 
understanding why the nature of things should operate in just that way. 
| However, these ultimate conclusions of his are confessedly tentative, 
1 and what calls for more immediate attention are certain of his main lines 
of argument. One of them, that concerned with the original size of the 
normal holding, is too technical to be more than mentioned. He argues 
that it was originally one hundred and twenty acres, and if so, that it 
must have been the holding of a free man. But if so, and if the thirty 
acre unit, so commonly associated with serfdom in later ages, was the 
result of a mere subdivision of the original unit, it is queer that the sub- 
division should have gone just so far and no farther over so large a part 
j of Europe, for the thirty acre holding confronts us wherever we turn, 
| from the English midlands to the heart of Hungary. Another line of 
} argument is even more subtle. ‘There are hundreds of early Saxon land 
charters which, on the face of them, seem to convey the same lesson as 
Fustel drew from the continental “traditiones.” They seem to indicate 
that at an early period England was covered with private estates which 
were transferred from one owner to another with the serfs upon them. 
Professor Maitland declares, however, that the intention of these char- 
ters is not to convey property; it is to convey a “superiority,” and 
especially to convey to others the chieftain’s right to certain food pay- 
ments from free tribesmen; it was the sheer ignorance of the clerics 
who drew up the charters which caused them to use the inappropriate 
i formule of continental chanceries. Now it is possible that food pay- 
ments from free tribesmen,—such as Mr. Seebohm had recently called 
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our attention to in his “ Tribal System in Wales” (1895),—was really 
one of the threads in the tangled web of feudalism, and it is not unlikely 
that Mr. Maitland has indicated the true nature of some of the charters 
which have to do with the borders of Wales. But it is not easy to 
accept it as the key to the whole body of early Anglo-Saxon charters. 
Mr. Maitland does not suppose that he has proved the contention ; his 
argument, as I understand it, is that if food rents were so transferred, 
they may have grown ultimately into serf-like tenancies. But I must 
confess that it is inconceivable to me that if the authors of the charters 
meant food rents they should not have said so; there were convenient 
words like “cibaria” in their vocabularies. As it was, if they had 
wanted to express the transfer of estates they hardly could have used 
more definite language than they did. And, moreover, though I have 
not compared the phraseology of the English and of the continental 
deeds with any care, [ cannot but feel that Mr. Maitland’s argument is 
probably as applicable to the foreign records as to the English, and then 
“‘ chaos is come again.” 

Far more convincing, and perhaps Mr. Maitland’s most permanent 
contribution to the discussion, is the analysis of certain portions of the 
Domesday record. If Mr. Maitland interprets Domesday aright, many 
of the estates, especially in the eastern counties, to which Domesday 
attaches the term ‘ manerium,” were surprisingly small,—very many 
of but sixty acres, many of thirty, several of twenty-four, of twenty, 
of even twelve. Moreover, even where the area was tolerably large, 
the manor of the eastern counties “ far from lying within a ring fence, 
often consists of a small nucleus of demesne land and villein tenements 
in one village, together with many detached parcels in many other 
villages, which are held by “free men” or “sokemen.”’ The manor 
of the eastern counties,” he tells us with a humorous turn of phrase, 
“ was a discrete, a dissipated thing.” Asa converse of this, a “ maner- 
ium” by no means necessarily meant a compact agricultural group, a 
village with its circumjacent lands; indeed, many a village group was 
composed of ten or twelve sokemen holding under easy terms from six 
or eight lords, and in such cases we seem to have something like a free 
village community, minus the communalism which Mr. Maitland is glad 
to get rid of. These eastern county Domesday phenomena have to be 
reckoned with in future by any reconstructor of English social develop- 
ment. 

It is so tantalizing to have the question floating loosely in the air 
that I shall venture to close this survey of the literature with one mpre 
theory, and I shall be following a time honored practice if this theory of 
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mine is of the nature of a compromise. It may perhaps serve as a 
suggestion for future investigators to bear in mind. 

Suppose we divide England provisionally into three zones, eastern, 
midland, and western. In the west we have confessedly something 
different from what is found elsewhere, and if we may say it “has a 
Welsh basis” we may leave open the question whether the peculiarities 
are due to racial traits (as Dr. Meitzen would suggest), or to the tribal 
stage (as Mr. Seebohm would teach), or to the physical character of the 
country, suited only for pasturage (as Roscher would have thought). In 
the east we may imagine a large settlement of English freemen, and 
conceive of the subsequent development as taking place on an English 
basis. I should be disposed to think of these freemen very much as 
Dr. Wittich thinks of the continental Saxons; but after all, there is not 
so much difference between his conception of the continental Saxons 
and Mr. Maitland’s of the English. Mr. Maitland is disposed to think 
that most of his English were so poorly provided with dependents that 
they had to handle the plough themselves, and live the life of peasants ; 
Dr. Wittich thinks the free men of continental Saxony had usually so 
many serfs ascript to the soil that they may fairly enough be spoken of 
as landlords. Perhaps the truth lies midway. And in any case it will 
be interesting to compare the process of “villication” in Germany, 
whereby a certain unity was given to straggling properties, with the ten- 
dency to consolidation apparent in East Anglia before and after the 
Norman Conquest. 

But for the English midlands I should still be inclined to suppose 
that the Roman villa served as a basis for subsequent manorial formation. 
Mr. Maitland delights in casting doubt upon the systematic character of 
the manorial régime, and nothing pleases him better than to discover an 
absence of symmetry. He sometimes writes as if there were not such 
a thing as a “typical manor,” and perhaps in the eastern counties he is 
not far wrong. And yet Mr. Maitland allows that in the Domesday 
record there is “a great tract of England” wherein “the cases in 
which ‘ manerium ’ and ‘ villa’ (township) coincide are common, and we 
may even say that they are normal.” This “ normal” manorial tract is 
the midlands, and we may readily suppose that by the time the wave of 
conquest had penetrated so far inland, the fury of the first onslaught 
had diminished, the land hunger of the “common freemen” had been 
satiated, and the existing organization with its settled population was 
allowed to remain. 

.1 should thus throw out the suggestion that a distinction is to be 
drawn between eastern and central England not unlike what Brunner 
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and Meitzen have drawn between the greater part of Germany and the 
greater part of France. And the influence in the manorial direction 
which the western part of the Frank kingdom is supposed to have exer- 
cised on the eastern, may have been paralleled by a like influence of the 
English midlands and southern counties upon East Anglia. 

But this is speculation. For some decades to come, the true scholar 
must content himself with an avowal of ignorance. The mark theory 
in its attractively idyllic form has gone; the villa theory can hardly take 
its place. Some room must be left for “the common freeman” ; the 
question is what sort of a figure he was. And there are several prom- 
ising lines of inquiry already being pursued. One is the anthropological 
investigation,—as it has been conducted by Professor Dargum,—into the 
usages of existing savage peoples in the matter of the occupation of 
land; another is the inquiry, as it is now being pursued by Professor 
Halban, into the legal conception of “ private property”? among the 
Franks and other Germanic peoples ; a third is such an elucidation of 
“tribalism” and of “tribal” rules of descent as Mr. Seebohm, and in 
some measure Mr. Baden-Powell, have entered upon. And finally, and 
perhaps more easily controlled, there is the geographical identification 
and classification of the land charters of particular districts in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, such as Dr. Caro, in the “ Jahrliicher fur National- 
dkonomie” for 1901, has recently published for the country around 
St. Gall. 

And as this article, I hope, has sufficiently shown, the problem is of 
far more than archeological interest. For, until we are able to place the 
centuries from the fourth to the ninth of our era into some relation 
which we can believe probable with the ages before and after, we must 
cease to generalize about the “History of the English People,” or, 
indeed, of any modern people. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE 
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N THE approach to my discussion of the present position of the 
American scholar, his opportunities and responsibilities, I do not 
wish to recall the fabled German professor who began his account 

of the Protestant Reformation with the creation of the world, or even 
the very modern instance of the southern statesman who found it 
necessary to base his argument for a Nicaraguan canal upon the Spanish 
conquest of America and the depressing influence of the Inquisition 
upon the native races of the western continent. Nevertheless, a refer- 
ence to Benjamin Franklin is what first comes to my mind, prompted by 
the vague reminiscence of having read, sometime in childhood, an account 
of how our shrewd eighteenth century philosopher, beginning life as a 
tallow-chandler’s apprentice, raised himself by his own unaided efforts to 
a commanding rank among his fellow men, and eventually,—for this 
was the impressive moral of the story,—was enabled to “ stand before 
kings.” To the childish sense, this may seem a very imposing reward of 
ambition, but the maturer intelligence takes greater satisfaction in Turgot’s 
famous epigrammatic characterization, “ He snatched the thunder from 
heaven, and the sceptre from tyrants.” Kings impress our imagination 
when we are young, but somehow they lose their glamor when we grow 
up, and learn, among other things, that they wear clothes like our own, 
and a high hat more frequently than a crown. 

We Americans, particularly, whose lives are consecrated to the ideal 
of democracy, are not likely to be overawed by any trappings of royalty, 
except in those tender years during which our individual development 
epitomizes the racial experience which we inherit. It has even been 
hinted, on the contrary, that we are apt to be over scornful of the out- 
worn past, and tnduly assertive of our own superiority over the effete 
older world, with its life of tradition and prescription. I have heard a 
story of Charles Sumner to the effect that once when traveling in 
England, his consequential manner and air of importance so impressed 
observers that one of them, curious to learn what manner of personage 
he might be, and of what exalted rank, ventured to put the question 
directly to him. “Sir,” was the reply, “I am an American sovereign.” 
The statement was conclusive, and, if the story be not apocryphal, 
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Sumner’s way of making it is likely to have been such as to discourage 
further inquiries. 

American sovereigns were created in such numbers by the American 
Revolution that it could not seem so great a thing for Franklin, or another, 
to “stand before kings” unabashed by their artificial magnificence. As 
the result of that momentous happening, the individual acquired a new 
dignity, and the simple virtues of upright manhood came to be held a 
more important possession than quarterings or pedigrees. But there is a 
royalty of a different sort to which tribute may be paid by the most 
democratically minded without any loss of self-respect. It is the royalty 
that holds sway over the kingdoms of the intellect, and exacts a homage 
that we willingly bestow. So our American revolt was declared against 
Tory ministers and Hanoverian kings, but by no means against the 
spiritual rule of Shakespeare and Milton, which we continued gladly and 
reverently to acknowledge. Yet it must be confessed that, with political 
independence achieved, our nation remained unduly subservient to the 
literature and the scholarship of our mother country. It was one thing 
to give unqualified allegiance to the great poets and thinkers whose fame 
was the inheritance of Americans no less than of Englishmen; it was 
quite another thing to look across the seas for every fresh inspiration, to 
be doubtful of our own powers and self-deprecatory in all matters of 
intellectual achievement, to remain uncertain concerning the value of our 
own work until it had received the seal of transatlantic approval. One 
cannot read very far in the literature produced by the first half century 
of our national life without discovering this to have been the prevailing 
attitude, and the more widely we extend the inquiry the deeper becomes 
this impression. As Professor Lounsbury says, ‘It requires a painful 
and penitential examination of the reviews of the period to comprehend 
the utter abasement of mind with which the men of that day accepted 
the foreign estimate upon works written here, which had been read by 
themselves, but which it was clear had not been read by the critics whose 
opinions they echoed.”” What was thus true in the field of literary 
criticism was true in almost equal measure in the field of scholarship, 
and it was evident that our political emancipation had still left us intel- 
lectually in leading strings. One lesson of national self-reliance we had 
already learned; another lesson, possibly the more important of the two, 
remained thus far unmastered, and almost unattempted. 

That lesson was to be enforced by the man whose life and teachings 
we have recently been commemorating in this the centenary anniversary 
of his birth. Many tongues and pens have united in paying tribute to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson during the past months, but the sum of our obli- 
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gation to his memory has hardly yet been computed. It is comparatively 
easy to reckon up the influence of a thinker who has made definite con- 
tributions to the totality of human knowledge, or who has propounded 
some new thesis of vital importance, and won for it the acceptance of 
the judicious by force of logical presentation and persistent champion- 
ship. We know pretty definitely what the world owes to such men as 
Adam Smith and Immanuel Kant and Charles Darwin. Their intellect- 
ual force is applied externally, so to speak, and its resultant is measurable. 
But Emerson was a thinker of different type, a philosopher whose prin- 
ciples defy formulation, and whose ideas have neither logical development 
nor systematic arrangement. He was the preacher of a gospel, not the 
defender of a creed, and no hobgoblin consistency was permitted to 
perturb his inspired musings. His influence was exerted upon the mind 
not externally, but from within outwards, and its aim was a sort of 
spiritual regeneration rather than the modification of any particular idea 
or set of ideas. As he once said, “It is of little moment that one or 
two or twenty errors of our social system be corrected, but of much 
that man be in his senses.” It was said with pregnant significance by 
Goethe, the greatest among all of the moderns of this type of intellect, 
that “inner freedom” was the thing which men should, above all things 
else, strive to attain; that he felt it his chief title to the world’s regard 
that his writings had been helpful in this direction. It will ever be the 
glory of Emerson that he aided many thousands of his fellow country- 
men to win this, the most precious of all spiritual possessions. By 
treating idealism as the natural atmosphere of the free soul, he responded 
to the deepest instincts of our nature, for all the encroachments of 
materialism upon American life cannot wholly conceal the fact that this 
nation was founded upon idealism, political, ethical, and religious, and 
that it still believes in the sunlit peaks, however they may be obscured 
by the sullen vapors of these lower slopes upon which we grope from 
day to day. The time came, long before Emerson’s own death, when 
his gospel bore its proper fruit, when his idealism became translated into 
action, and when it was seen, as Mr. Morley finely says, that his “ teach- 
ing had been one of the forces that, like central fire in men’s minds, 
nourished the heroism of the North in its immortal battle.” Thus was 
Emerson’s faith in the individual justified, and thus it will be justified 
many times over, if we give heed to his counsel. That “the kingdom 
of God is within you” is a worthy and a memorable saying of old. 
“ All deep souls see into that,” to use a phrase from Carlyle, and the 
truth has been reiterated from age to age by the wisest among men. 
The most insistent spokesman of individualism in our own day is 
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Henrik Ibsen, and his way of putting the matter is this: “ Men still call 
for special revolutions, for revolutions in politics, in externals. But all 
that sort of thing is trumpery. It is the human soul that must revolt.” 
If we give this truth its rightful meaning, not misinterpreting it as an 
excuse for quietism, nor ourselves withdrawing from the arena under its 
shelter, we shall find it to be the very essence of every philosophy of 
reform, the prerequisite of every effective effort for the regeneration of 
our social life. 

At the close of the summer of 1787, the Fathers of the Republic 
were completing their arduous task of shaping that instrument of 
government which we call the Constitution of the United States, and 
which we hold in veneration as the fundamental law of a free com- 
monwealth based upon the principle of self-government. Thus did 
our ancestors give lasting political effect to the ideas of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Exactly half a century later, on the closing 
day of the summer of 1837, Ralph Waldo Emerson, then thirty- 
four years of age, addressed the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
College in words that burned themselves upon the minds of his hearers, 
and marked an epoch in the history of American thought. His theme 
was “ The American Scholar,” and his utterance has, by common con- 
sent, come to be known as our intellectual Declaration of Independence. 
The young men who heard this address, says Dr. Holmes, “ Went out 
from it as if a prophet had been proclaiming to them, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord!’” From the very first paragraph, the address was a clarion call 
to the onset in our warfare of the spirit, a prophetic pzan sublimely 
confident of the intellectual victories that our future must have in store. 
“ Perhaps the time is already come,” said the young speaker, “ when the 
sluggard intellect of this continent will look from under its iron lids, and 
fill the postponed expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill. Our day of dependence, our long 
apprenticeship to the learning of other lands, draws toa close. The 
millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot always be fed on 
the sere remains of foreign harvests. Events, actions arise that must 
be sung, that will sing themselves. Who can doubt that poetry will 
revive and lead in a new age, as the star in the constellation Harp, 
which now flames in our zenith, shall one day be the pole star for a 
thousand years?” 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the leading ideas of this 
address, noting, in the first place, that Emerson is here more systematic 
than was his wont in after life, and that the address is constructed upon 
a definite intellectual plan. Beginning with the famous definition of the 
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scholar as “man thinking,” as the “delegated intellect” in the social 
distribution of human functions, the essay goes on to discuss the attitude 
of the scholar toward the main influences that direct and shape his 
thought. ‘The education of the scholar by nature, by books, and by 
action, ’—such is the tripartite scheme of the first half of the argument. 
Nature is with him always, and “he must settle its value in his mind.” 
The tendency to classify her phenomena is instinctive, and leads through 
gradual steps to the final synthesis in which nature and the soul are seen 
to be complementary, and the modern precept to study nature becomes 
one with the ancient exhortation to the most complete self-knowledge. 
Turning from nature to books, the essay admits the value of their influ- 
ence, but sounds a note of warning against over-dependence upon them, 
lest “ men thinking” become no more than bookworms. “TI had better 
never see a book than be warped by its attraction clean out of my own 
orbit, and made a satellite instead of a system.” The influence of 
books must be “sternly subordinated to be free impulses of the active 
soul.” Kept thus within their sphere, they are helpful and stimulating. 
“The discerning will read, in his Plato or Shakespeare, only that least 
part,—only the authentic utterances of the oracle, all the rest he rejects, 
were it never so many times Plato’s and Shakespeare’s.” Thus viewed, 
reading becomes creation, and the reader remains in possession of his 
own soul. Next comes action, for it is by action that the soul really 
grows in stature. ‘The true scholar judges every opportunity of action 
past by, asa loss of power. It is the raw material out of which the 
intellect moulds her splendid products.” 

Thus far the essay is concerned with the scholar’s education; the 
theme of the following section is found in a consideration of his duties. 
These “ may all be comprised in self-trust,” for the scholar must be both 
“free and brave.” Such ‘being his functions, it becomes him to feel 
all confidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular cry. He 
and he only knows the world.” “Let him not quit his belief that a 
popgun is a popgun, though the ancient and honorable of the earth affirm 
it to be the crack of doom.” In patience, in sincerity with himself, and 
in complete self-reliance, the scholar bides his hour, and his brief exist- 
ence compasses all the eternities. ‘The unstable estimates of men 
crowd to him whose mind is filled with a truth as the heaped waves of 
the Atlantic follow the moon.” The man who is thus self-centred and 
self-trustful may “stand before kings” in the spiritual realm, for he is 
rightfully of their company. This sovereignty of the mind outranks all 
dynastic eminences, and is independent of all the forms of adventitious 
circumstance. “They are the kings of the world who give the color of 
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their present thought to all nature and all art, and persuade men by the 
cheerful serenity of their carrying the matter, that this thing which they 
do is the apple which the ages have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, 
and inviting nations to the harvest.” 

Finally, the essay proceeds to make its application of the principles 
discussed to American conditions as Emerson views them. He finds 
the age to be critical and discontented, its spokesmen uncertain concern- 
ing the past and hesitant in their attitude toward the future. But here is 
no cause for despondency; rather is there reason for exultation over the 
new vistas that open before the mind. ‘If there is any period one 
would desire to be born in, is it not the age of revolution; when the 
old and the new stand side by side, and admit of being compared; when 
the energies of all men are searched by fear and by hope; when the 
historic glories of the old can be compensated by the rich possibilities of 
the new era?” Reading the “signs of the coming days,” the philoso- 
pher finds two of noteworthy import. The first is the entrance of 
democracy into literature, as illustrated by Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle, with its fresh recognition of the common, the familiar, and the 
low. ‘‘ Man is surprised to find that things near are not less beautiful 
and wondrous than things remote.” The other sign is ‘the new import- 
ance given to the single person.” For “if the single man plant himself 
indomitably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge world will come 
round to him.” And thus we reach those famous words which are the 
very essence of this declaration of our intellectual independence. “This 
confidence in the unsearched might of man belongs by all motives, by all 
prophecy, by all preparation, to the American scholar. We have listened 
too long to the courtly muses of Europe. The spirit of the American 
freeman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame.” But hence- 
forth, “ please God, we will walk on our feet; we will work with our 
own hands; we will speak our own minds. A nation of men will for 
the first time exist, because each believes himself inspired by the Divine 
Soul which also inspires all men.” 

Exactly two generations have passed by since these burning words 
fired the American spirit to a new and lofty purpose. It has seemed to 
me fitting, in this secular year of Emerson’s birth, thus to recall his most 
pregnant message, and to inquire, such being the teaching inculcated 
upon our grandsires, what their grandsons should make of it, and in what 
spirit they should apply it to this new age in which we live. In its 
fundamental ideas, the teaching is no less vital today than it was when 
first delivered, for it rests upon the enduring principles of human nature, 
upon a rational interpretation of the relations between life and thought. 
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But, as Lowell reminded ‘us long ago, “ new occasions teach new duties,” 
and it may well be that a somewhat different envisagement of the attitude 
of “man thinking” toward his fellow men will be found desirable in our 
own day and generation. 

It is with this thought in mind that the subject of the present essay 
has been chosen, and that I invite the attention of my readers to a con- 
sideration of the duties of the American scholar under the “ form and 
pressure” of the time of whose body we area part. Thus sheltering 
myself in the shadow of a great name, my only wish is that what I say 
may be seen in his light, and be found not inconsistent with the spirit of 
his teaching. 

The fulfillment of prophecy is not generally literal and Emerson’s 
forecast offers no exception to this rule. It has ever been the fashion of 
oracles, from the time of the Sibyls and the Delphian tripod, to couch 
their deliverances darkly, and to prove themselves justified by the event 
in a fashion different from what was anticipated. But considered broadly, 
American scholarship has freed itself from the reproach of being “timid, 
imitative, and tame.” It has done its part in the opening of new 
avenues of research, it has displayed qualities of marked originality, and 
it has grown bold in its self-reliance. In some of its manifestations it 
may be said to have bettered Emerson’s instruction, and not to its advan- 
tage, for boldness may merge into recklessness, and impatience of 
restraint into lawlessness, while the desire to be original at all costs may 
lead to a wanton disregard for the example of other times and lands. 
Aversion to “the courtly muses of Europe” has sometimes driven us 
into a national chauvinism of empty self-conceit that Emerson would 
have been the last to countenance. But on the whole, we have no reason 
to be ashamed of our intellectual performance, for it has been widely 
varied, solid, and influential. Many of our younger scholars are equipped 
here at home with a training that means quite as much as any that the 
old world can give, many of our older scholars have acquired full citizen- 
ship in the cosmopolitan republic of learning. American scholarship has 
its own peculiar coloring, no doubt, for it is the reflection of American 
activities and aims, but it can hold its own in any company. [If its 
accidents are not altogether what the most thoughtful might wish them 
to be, if the ideal of knowledge has crowded too closely on the ideal of 
culture, and the material has left the spiritual hard pressed for light and 
air, these are defects for the future to remedy, and to realize them that 
they may be remedied becomes one of the prime duties of the present 


day. 


Every man is “a debtor to his profession,” as Lord Bacon long ago 
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reminded us, and the educational profession is one that has special claims 
upon the American scholar. No matter what his department of work 
may be, he is bound to give his activity an educational turn, for this 
country, more fully perhaps than any other, accepts public education as 
one of the chief civic responsibilities. The great majority of our 
scholars are, indeed, and will long continue to be, engaged in the work of 
actual teaching, and those who are not so engaged, are usually in a posi- 
tion to exert a shaping influence upon our educational life. The com- 
plaint is often made that the advancement of learning suffers from this 
absorption in narrow educational tasks, and it would no doubt be desirable 
to free from that exaction a larger proportion of our scholarly energy 
than can now be devoted to research for its own sake. But it would be 
unfortunate indeed if scholarship should become wholly divorced from 
teaching, or if the duty to impart should not remain closely allied with the 
duty to investigate. The present time in this country is one of almost 
unexampled educational unrest, and more than ever before does it behoove 
the scholar to bring guidance to the forces at work, and to clarify the fer- 
ment. For, despite our generous public appropriations and our munificent 
private endowments for educational purposes, it is by no means true that all 
is roseate in this field of endeavor. ‘There is still waste of the most wan- 
ton sort, and such misdirection of effort that a considerable share of the 
energy is dissipated. Particularly is this a time of reckless experimenta- 
tion and of a confused sense of educational values. The old and tried 
disciplines, whose effectiveness has been tested by ages of experience, 
are now forced to -contend for supremacy with all sorts of upstart 
matters. Reasoning, apparently, upon the analogy offered by the equality 
of individuals in a democracy, we are gravely bidden to accept a demo- 
cratic system of education in which all subjects of study are held to be 
equivalent, and, to reduce the theory to its last absurdity, in which young 
people of all degrees of immaturity are encouraged to select their subjects 
according to their likings. The disciplinary aspect of education has in 
many quarters vanished clean out of sight, entertainment is offered in 
place of training, and the will, instead of being strengthened by the 
stimulation of its powers of resistance, is weakened by all sorts of con- 
cessions to the spirit of an easy-going self-indulgence. And all these 
evil things are done in the name of a sentimental pseudo-philosophy, 
with an imposing array of high-sounding terms at its command, whose 
pretensions are in reality as hollow as those of the veriest wind-bag giant 
of fairy lore. The peculiarly unfortunate feature of all this dallying 
with the new thing, this disregard of the accumulated wisdom of the 
generations, is that an incalculable amount of mischief may be done 
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before the common sense of the people is aroused sufficiently to call a 
halt. This lesson is likely to be learned only at the expense of a whole 
generation of luckless youngsters. Here, then, is a manifest duty of the 
American scholar toward his profession, to stand for a wise conservatism 
in educational theory and practice, to distrust all nostrums, and in the 
name of a sound psychology to expose and rebuke the mischievous ten- 
dencies of a pedagogy which is weakening the stamina of the new 
generation, and in which, while the teacher withers as an individual 
influence, the system is more and more. 

In the higher ranges of his profession, and in those which more 
immediately concern his personal occupation, the scholar has no clearer 
duty than that of standing for “ Lehrfreiheit”’ in the most absolute sense. 
He must teach the truth as he sees it, and he must join with his fellow 
scholars in the determination that by every means in their power this 
freedom shall be kept inviolate. This does not imply that all truths are 
fit for all seasons and places, but it does mean that no paltering with 
truth is permissible in the exercise of the sacred function of scholarship. 
When the occasion for plain speaking comes, as come it must upon many 
occasions in the scholar’s life, he can admit no compromise with error, 
for the spirit of compromise is no other than Satan, as Henrik Ibsen 
vehemently reminds us, and a man may have commerce with it only at 
the peril of his soul’s salvation. The great French scholar who died 
only a few months ago has formulated in impressive words what must be 
the fundamental creed of all his guild. It was in 1870 that Gaston 
Paris, in a lecture at the Collége de France, spoke these noble words :— 
“] profess absolutely and without reserve this doctrine that science has 
no other aim than truth, and truth for its own sake, without care of the 
consequences, good or ill, regrettable or happy, which that truth may 
have in practice. He, who, from a patriotic, religious, or even from a 
moral motive, allows himself in the facts that he is studying, in the con- 
clusion that he draws, the smallest dissimulation, the slightest alteration, 
is not worthy of a place in the great laboratory to which truthfulness is 
a more indispensable claim to admission than skill. Thus understood, 
studies in common carried on in the same spirit in all civilized countries, 
form, above restricted, diverse, and often hostile nationalities, a great 


fatherland which no war soils, which no conqueror threatens, wherein 
souls find the refuge and the unity which the citadel of God gave them 
of old.” It was Ernest Renan who asked that the words Veritatem 
dilexi should be graven upon his tombstone, and what nobler epitaph 
could any scholar wish than one that should inform passers-by that above 
all things else he delighted in the truth ? 
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For he who stands by the truth in its hour of good and of ill repute 
alike steadfast to its banner, fights upon the winning side, and his per- 
sonal defeat will only advance the triumph of his cause. As St. Augus- 
tine said, “It is a good thing for a man that truth should conquer him 
with his consent, since it is a bad thing for a man that truth should con- 
quer him without his consent. For that truth conquer is necessary, whether 
he deny or confess.” The proposition that truth must be served what- 
ever the personal sacrifice becomes in its converse statement the proposi- 
tion that falsehood must be combated whenever and wherever it raises 
its head. And on this aspect of the matter the words of the old theolo- 
gian may be supplemented by the words of the modern philosopher. 
In all the writings of Schopenhauer there is no more impressive passage 
than the following: “It has often been said that we ought to follow 
truth even though no utility can be seen in it, because it may have 
indirect utility which may appear when it is least expected, and I would 
add to this, that we ought to be just as anxious to discover and to root 
out all error even when no harm is anticipated from it, because its mis- 
chief may be very indirect, and may suddenly appear when we do not 
expect it, for all error has poison at its heart. If it is mind, if it is 
knowledge, that makes man the lord of creation, there can be no such 
thing as harmless error, still less venerable and holy error. And for the 
consolation of those who in any way and at any time may have devoted 
strength and life to the noble and hard battle against error, I cannot 
refrain from adding that, so long as truth is absent, error will have free 
play, as owls and bats in the night; but sooner would we expect to see 
the owls and the bats drive back the sun in the eastern heavens, than 
that any truth which has once been known and distinctly and fully 
expressed, can ever again be so utterly vanquished and overcome that 
the old error shall once more reign undisturbed over its wide kingdom. 
This is the power of truth; its conquest is slow and laborious, but if 
once the victory be gained it can never be wrested back again.” 

The spirit of easy toleration of ills which a little resolution would 
remedy has given a distinctive stamp to the American character. Asa 
people, we are inclined to put up with many forms of evil in the material, 
social, and intellectual spheres simply because their pressure has not 
grown intolerable. We fall too easily into a state of apathy and of 
complacent acceptance of things as they are, and our resentment is slow 
to be aroused. That it may be most effectively aroused at a critical 
juncture has been shown at many times in our history, and in this fact 
is the saving element of an otherwise dangerous tendency. Too often, 
however, the crisis past, we sink back into our sluggish mood, and our 
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life resumes the old round of indifference and self-delusion and folly. 
The lessons of experience are too quickly forgotten, and we are forced 
to learn over and over again under the sharp stress of impending disaster. 
In the sphere of thought, this spirit leads us to condone all sorts of 
lapses from intellectual integrity, and to sanction all sorts of pernicious 
mental practices. We gloss over a disagreeable situation with plausible 
phrases, and, while giving lip service to our ideals, ignore them in our 
actions. But that way lies hypocrisy, which of all the intellectual vices 
must ever be the ugliest to the earnest thinker. It infects our higher 
life at every point, and discredits our religion, our politics, and our social 
philosophy alike. Of all the prayers which we offer up for spiritual well- 
being, we should repeat most frequently and most fervently this prayer 
of Carlyle’s: “ May the Lord deliver us from all cant. May the Lord, 
whatever else he do or forbear, teach us to look facts honestly in the 
face, and to beware (with a kind of shudder) of smearing them all over 
with our despicable and damnable palavar, into unrecognizability, and so 
falsifying the Lord’s own gospels to his unhappy blockheads of children, 
all struggling down to Gehenna and the everlasting swine’s-trough for 
want of gospels.” 

It is a hard saying, albeit a racy one, this remark of Carlyle’s about 
“the everlasting swine’s-trough,” but it characterizes an aspect of our 
civilization that cannot be ignored, and that should give us pause in our 
seasons of rejoicing and self-glorification. Even the gentle Emerson, in 
whose composition indignation was lacking, and the chief defect of 
whose philosophy is its failure to facethe problem of evil, was driven to 
denounce “the vulgar prosperity that retrogrades ever to barbarism,” and 
to declare, in the very address that has supplied a text for the present 
discourse, that ‘¢ public and private avarice make the air we breathe thick 
and fat.” If this were true two generations ago, with how much more 
of truth must the charge be made today, when in the minds of the great 
majority of our fellow countrymen material prosperity is the chief 
measure of worldly success. Do we not as a people frequently set before 
ourselves for examples the men who have accumulated stores of wealth 
rather than the men who have accumulated stores of wisdom? Do we 
not sometimes even acclaim them as our leaders, forgetful of Jethro’s 
ancient counsel, “Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God,—men of truth, hating covetousness”? Here is surely 
an opportunity for the American scholar,—to protest not so much by his 
words as by his life against the prevailing commercial standards, to 
emphasize the dignity of his calling by showing himself calmly superior 
to the allurements that prove so dazzling to other men, to bring back to 
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us by the force of his example that ideal of plain living and high thinking 
which was once a potent force in our national life, but from which our 
civilization has in these later years so sadly lapsed. That scholar is 
unworthy of his high office who joins in the querulous complaint raised 
now and again to the effect that scholarship does not command material 
rewards proportional to those won by other forms of endeavor. Are its 
own peculiar rewards to count for nothing then,—its honors, its self- 
sufficing activities, its sense of the esteem in which it is held by all whose 
approval is really worth having? The true scholar, rejoicing in his work, 
and knowing it to be good, will reck little of the prizes for which the 
vulgar strive; he will think of nothing less than of success in the worldly 
sense, as the free man, in Spinoza’s immortal saying, “thinks of nothing 
less than of death.” 

The rising tide of that movement which in the political sphere we 
call socialism, but which has many other manifestations as well, and 
which threatens to subdue the brightly colored world to a uniform hue of 
sober gray, constitutes one of the most insidious present dangers to 
scholarship. In the name of a social ideal almost wholly materialistic, 
and under the protection of a narrow interpretation of the utilitarian 
philosophy, this movement is everywhere seeking to weaken individual 
initiative and thus clog the feet of progress. Emerson apprehended this 
danger, and commented upon it with a vehemence quite out of keeping 
with his wonted placidity. ‘Is it not the chief disgrace in the world,” 
he said, “not to be an unit; not to be reckoned one character; not to 
yield that peculiar fruit which each man was created to bear, but to be 
reckoned in the gross, in the hundred or thousand, of the party, the 
section, to which we belong, and our opinion predicted geographically, 
as the North, or the South?” It was an unerring instinct which led 
Emerson to put his finger upon this tendency, and mark it as dangerous 
to civilization. I might quote similar words of warning from such differ- 
ent types of men as John Stuart Mill, Thomas Henry Huxley, and 
Henrik Ibsen. Huxley was the one who supplied us with a name for 
this tendency. He called it regimentation by way of contrasting it with 
individualism, and proceeded to analyze the history and theory of the two 
opposing systems in the sphere of governmental action. But it is a con- 
trast which may be illustrated in the realm of thought no less than in 
that of action, and the scholar is quite as much concerned with it as the 
politician. In view of the ever increasing encroachments of the method 
of regimentation upon our modern life, it seems to me that the duty of 
the scholar is pronounced to take his stand in the defence of that 
individualism which was the core of Emerson’s philosophy, yet avoiding 
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the extreme of intellectual anarchy to which an unrestrained acceptance 


of that view might lead, and admitting the helpfulness of concert 
wherever its aid may be invoked without harm to character or without 
clipping the wings of free thought. 

Whatever the work that may engage his attention, the American 
scholar is bound by every sacred obligation to put ethical purpose into his 
effort, and to recognize the claims upon him of the society to which he 
belongs. He has no right to the self-indulgence of the recluse, and 
indifference to the public weal must be to him more than to other men a 
shame. No man is less entitled to escape from the press, to scan the 
follies of his fellows unconcerned, to say ‘a mad world, my masters,” 
and hold himself aloof from its turmoil. For if it be a mad world, upon 
him chiefly devolves the responsibility for its conversion to sanity, and to 
shirk this responsibility is the great refusal for which there is no forgive- 
ness. It may be, indeed, that the world will demand of him something 
more than clear thought and wise council, that duty may call upon to 
make the final sacrifice for the good of his fellow men. The sons of 
Harvard who fell in the struggle for the preservation of our American 
national life were in very truth what Lowell called them :— 


‘¢ Her wisest scholars, those who understood 
The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good.”’ 


This ideal of scholarship, its conception enlarged until it becomes coin- 
cident with citizenship, is nobly expressed in the inscription which occurs 
in a painting of the last judgment which adorns the great hall of the 
Ducal Palace in Venice. ‘Those are to be accounted wise who, by 
their own, avert their country’s perils, for they render to the republic the 
honor which is its due, and would rather perish for, than with, many. 
For it is desperately wicked that we should treasure for ourselves the life 
which nature bestowed for our country’s service; to surrender it at nature’s 
demand, but refuse it when our country asks it. Wise, too, must they be 
accounted who shun no danger in their country’s service. This is the 
price we are bound to pay for the dignity we enjoy in the republic, this 
the foundation of our liberty, this the wellspring of justice.” In such 
stately terms was wisdom defined by the little island republic of the 
Adriatic ; our own continental republic, its shores washed by two oceans, 
will hardly be able to better that instruction, or improve upon that ideal 
of devotion to the commonwealth. 

In the familiar Pauline statement of the abiding elements in the 
Christian life, the chief emphasis is placed upon love, which is exalted 
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above both faith and hope in the hierarchy of the cardinal virtues. Hav- 
ing in view the needs of the person alone, of the individual soul aspiring 
toward the divine, this emphasis is justified, and two thousand years of 
Christian teaching have enforced the apostolic precept. But from our 
present standpoint, having in view the development of the race rather 
than of the individual, it would seem that faith were the foremost con- 
sideration. Faith, that is, not in a creed or a body of doctrine, but in 
the validity of every fine, altruistic impulse, of every generous motion of 
the spirit. A faith that derives its sustenance from the contemplation of 
earth and sea and sky, from the forms of beauty created by architects 
and painters and musicians, from the inspired utterances of sages and 
prophets and poets. A faith that is proof against all frustrations and 
disappointments and disillusionments because it views all temporal phe- 
nomena under the species of eternity. A faith in the perfectibility of 
mankind which can turn, like that of Tennyson, from the most unflinch- 
ing envisagement of present-day evils,—from “the passions of the primal 
clan,” from wisdom pilloried in the market-place, from the menace and 
the madness of a degenerate age,—turn serenely and with undimmed 
vision from all the disheartening spectacle to man as he may yet become 
when the zons “touch him into shape ”:— 


*¢All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘It is finished. Man is made!’ ** 


It is a faith of this fervent and invincible type that shines out in 
some of the darkest hours of modern history, and enshrines for us the 
memory of the men who have held it fast. Examples from the poets 
and seers of the modern world might be multiplied indefinitely, but I 
choose rather to direct attention to men who have been both thinkers and 
doers, to men who have been scholars in Emerson’s sense, if not also in 
the narrower and more exacting sense of the term. First of all, there is 
the familiar passage from Condorcet’s “ Progrés de l’Esprit Humain.” 
“« How this picture of the human race freed from all its fetters, withdrawn 
from the empire of chance, as from that of the enemies of progress, 
and walking with firm and assured step in the way of truth, of virtue, 
and happiness, presents to the philosopher a sight that consoles him for 
the errors, the crimes, the injustice, with which the earth is yet stained, 
and of which he is not seldom the victim! It is in the contemplation of 
this picture that he receives the reward of his efforts for the progress of 
reason, for the defence of liberty. He ventures to link them with the 
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eternal chain of the destinies of man. It is there that he finds the true 
recompense of virtue, the pleasure of having done a lasting good. Fate 
can no longer undo it by any disastrous compensation that shall restore 
prejudice and bondage. This contemplation is for him a refuge, into 
which the recollection of his persecutors can never follow him; in which, 
living in thought with man reinstated in the rights and the dignity of his 
nature, he forgets man tormented and corrupted by greed, by base fear, 
by envy; it is here that he truly abides with his fellows, in an elysium 
that his reason has known how to create for itself, and that his love for 
humanity adorns with all purest delights.” These words, as Mr. Mor- 
ley points out in telling phrase, were ‘“‘written by a man at the very close 
of his days, when every hope that he had ever cherished seemed to one 
without the eye of faith to be extinguished in bloodshed, disorder, and 
barbarism.” An equally sublime faith was voiced by Mazzini at a time 
when the spirit of Italian liberty seemed well nigh extinct, and when to 
prophecy its rebirth was like preaching the resurrection of the dead to 
an unbelieving generation; “ Faith and the Future” was his theme, and 
in eloquent terms he proclaimed that faith should once more be restored 
to its throne in the minds of men, and the future made fair. “ And 
then,” he went on to say, “‘ made fruitful by the breath of God and of 
holy beliefs, poetry, now exiled from a world that is a prey to anarchy, 
will blossom yet again; poetry, the flower of the angels, that martyrs’ 
blood and mothers’ tears have fed, that oft will grow amid ruins, but is 
ever colored by arising sun. It speaks to us in prophetic tones, of 
humanity, European in substance, national in form. It will teach the 
Fatherland of the Fatherlands to the nations still divided; it will trans- 
late into Art the religious, social philosophy, it will surround with its 
own beautiful light, woman, who, though a fallen angel, is ever nearer 
to heaven than we. It will hasten her redemption, restoring to her the 
mission of inspiration, of pity, and of prayer, which Christianity divinely 
symbolized in Mary. It will sing the joys of martyrdom, the immor- 
tality of the vanquished, the tears that expiate, the sufferings that purify, 
the memories and the hopes, the traditions of one world interwoven in 
the cradle of another,—and it will teach the young the greatness of self- 
sacrifice, the virtue of constancy and silence, how to be alone and yet 
despair not, how to endure without a cry an existence of torments half 
understood, unknown, long years of delusions and bitterness and wounds, 
all without a complaint, it will teach a belief in future things, an hourly 
travail to promote it, without a hope in this life of seeing its victory.” 
It was a faith of this type, bound up with a passionate patriotism, that 
filled the soul of James Darmesteter, a scholar in the fullest sense, yet 
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also a dreamer, whose life was cut off in his early prime. This vision 
of France as she stood revealed to him in the light of history, is taken 
from the tribute paid to his memory by the English poet whom he had 
made his wife. ‘ The profound determination of France not to die, not 
to fall from her proud estate, not only to have like other nations her share 
of sunlit life, but to remain, in the future as in the past, one of the 
guiding forces of humanity, continued to be the infallible motive power 
that impelled her, straightforward and upright, along the strange paths in 
which she was drawn by her blind guides. Thus, from those pygmy 
conflicts in which she seemed resigned to let her light die out, there 
arose an eternal France, a France of today and of tomorrow, made up 
of her clear sky and her fertile soil, of her wealth amassed in toil, in 
glory, and in pursuit of the ideal, by sixty generations of laborers, 
scholars, and thinkers, of the gleam of her sword and the echo of her 
word, borne as far as mankind exists. That is a heritage not to be 
destroyed by six months of defeat and twenty years of fever, that the 
inheritor himself may neither reject nor squander, for the heritage con- 
strains the inheritor, however he may be disappointed or in whatever 
manner he may deal with it, even were he the sovereign people. ‘That 
is the immanent France of which our foolish and shifting agitations are 
but fugitive phases without lasting effect; the sole great and durable 
reality, invisible yet ever present, present in every Frenchman, in those 
who deny their country and in those who proclaim her, toward which all 
faces are turned in the hour of anguish.” These three illustrations of 
the fortitude of soul that faith in the future alone can give, have for their 
common factor an unwavering confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
right over wrong and of light over darkness. Each of them in its own 
way, and with its own individual accent, points to a future humanity 
upheld by what Henrik Ibsen calls the true pillars of society, the twin 
pillars of truth and justice. 

It is the highest duty of the American scholar in our new century to 
uphold, not merely the faith in humanity to which these voices have 
borne testimony, but also the special faith that to our own nation has 
been given the mission to lead the world toward a true conception of the 
fellowship of man, that the new world has, indeed, been divinely 
appointed ‘to redress the balance of the old.” That democracy must 
in the end prevail in the societies of human beings who are worthy to be 
called men, was held to be truth unquestionable by the Fathers of the 
Republic, and whatever strength has hitherto nerved us in the great crises 
of our national life has been born of that belief,—our splendid heritage 
from those who have gone before us and whose example we are fain to 
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emulate. In our own day, that belief has found no lack of advocators, 
and among them we hold in most grateful remembrance that fine flower 
of American scholarship and American manhood whose Birmingham 
address on ‘“‘ Democracy” offers the most persuasive and convincing 
modern exposition of our political gospel. James Russell Lowell seems, 
indeed, to have been the ideal American scholar of Emerson’s prophecy. 
Singularly receptive to the benign ministries of nature, he was also at 
home in the world of books, yet he never allowed books to usurp for 
him the claims of life. And when the pressure of events called upon 
him to act, he stepped buoyantly into the arena, and bore his share of 
the brunt of the conflict. He held, moreover, that the duties of scholar- 
ship were paramount to its privileges, and shirked no task that was set 
him to perform, cast aside no burden that was laid upon his shoulders. 
And to all his life-activity he brought the moral fervor that had come 
down to him from the generations of his Puritan ancestry, and nursed 
the fire of his indignation until it became a devouring flame upon all 
those who sought selfish aims at the expense of the commonwealth. 
How we have missed him during these dark recent days, when democracy 
has been so sorely wounded in the house of her friends! How we have 
longed to hear his voice raised to rebuke the miserable evasions and con- 
cealments and palterings with truth that have prevailed in our public 
councils of late! How we have felt the need of his moral authority to 
reclaim us from recreancy to our national ideals, from desertion of the 
fundamental principles upon which is based whatever we have achieved 
of true greatness, from the casting loose of the very moorings of the 
Republic! For it must be confessed that democracy is undergoing a 
severer strain than was ever before imposed upon it, and it takes a stout 
faith not to quail under this trial. The horizon of our new century is 
not, like that of its predecessor, arched by the rainbow of promise after 
the storm of revolution, but is obscured by miasmatic vapors and sullen 
exhalations wherein lurk the dragons of greed and brutality and sordid 
materialism. Instead of sweeping to their fulfilment, the hopes of a 
hundred years ‘ago have grown sluggish in their flight, their pinions 
wearied, their anticipated goal withdrawn into the dim, uncertain distance. 
When the youthful poets of today shall have grown to maturity, they 
will hardly say of this age what Wordsworth could say of the earlier one, 


‘¢ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.”” 


They will rather, if they have kept their idealism clean from the con- 
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tagion that now through so many insidious channels seems to pollute the 
springs of spiritual health, turn to the past more for chastening than for 
inspiration, determined that, as far as in them lies, its weaknesses and 
insensate follies shall not be those of the coming years. 

And in this there is perhaps a gain. For the past is past, and there 
is no undoing it. The old Tent-Maker of Naishapur was impelled by 
this solemn consideration to one of his most impressive sayings :— 


‘¢ The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.”” 


But the future still remains to be shaped by man’s resolution, and “the 
eternal years of God” belong to truth and righteousness. He who holds 
fast to this belief has indeed “the faith that makes faithful,” and for him 
the spectres of the dead ages can possess no terrors. The most effective 
worker for man’s advancement is not he who blinks the evils that con- 
front him in the actual world, and takes refuge in some fool’s paradise of 
the imagination, but he who faces them with open eyes and undaunted 
courage. Evils there are always and everywhere; I have not hesitated 
to express the belief that they are crowding upon us here and now as if 
marshaled for one desperate and decisive 


‘¢ Battle in the West, 
Where all of high and holy dies away.*” 


Yet I would fain that my closing word were one not of admonition, but 
of cheer, and that word may fitly be taken from the poet of the stout 
heart whose ringing summons has come to many a soul in the hour of 
need, and strengthened it for renewed endeavor. Robert Browning’s 
last message to mankind teaches a lesson from which the poorest spirited 
may gain strength and courage. It would not be easy to find a more 
inspiring example for the conduct of life than is offered by the poet’s 
description of himself as 


*¢One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.”” 
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\ MONG the mighty personalities, which, in a decisive fashion, 


have laid a disturbing hand upon the course of the world’s 

history, extending their influence down through the centuries, 

there is scarcely one whose individuality and purposes may be so variously 
estimated as those of the Macedonian Conqueror, Alexander the Great. 
The uncompromisingly severe judgment concerning Alexander which 
has been entertained by men like Niebuhr and Grote, moved by an 
enthusiasm for ancient Hellas and her champion, Demosthenes, by slow 
degrees has been silenced. Our conception of Grecian history has been 
completely changed. It is universally conceded that the power of the 
Greek mind, when left to itself, never again could attain even a tolerable 
condition or solve the great problems which were pressing upon the 
nation for solution; that, above all, at Athens the most wretched condi- 
tions prevailed, in unmitigated opposition to the city’s aspirations, and, 
finally, that the policy of Demosthenes, even though the Macedonians 
had not come off victorious, could never have reached a positive result. 
Yet a broader and more penetrating analysis of the sources of infor- 
mation has taught that the stratum of tradition, upon which the former 
criticism of Alexander was, in the main, supported, is for a historical 
judgment absolutely unserviceable. During the lifetime of Alexander a 
tendency to popularize had set in, of which Callisthenes was the prophet, 
and, masquerading under the veil of rhetorical effect, it sought solely 
to glorify Alexander and to exalt him to the superhuman. Thus the 
account is full of wonderful occurrences, strange omens, and manifesta- 
tions from heaven, all of which herald in advance important verdicts. 
In their eyes Alexander is the champion of the Greeks, the avenger of 
the injury inflicted upon them by the Persians; the inspired self-assurance 
which he showed as often as he appeared upon the stage of action, and the 
gay war spirit with which he went into battle and put his life in jeopardy, 
without once losing the clear glance toward the course of the attain- 
able, all proved it to them. To him is ascribed the reckless boldness of 
a Homeric hero, who, in blind reliance on fortune and his own super- 
human might, sets forth to storm the world, and be it through the divine 


Translated by Prof. C. B. Stetson of the University of Vermont 
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ordinance, or, as men of later times aver, through the caprice of fortune, 
meets success. 

By such means, then, it was intended to glorify Alexander. From 
this inclination also sprang the familiar account that Alexander, in imita- 
tion of Achilles, had bound Batis, the captive commander of Gaza, alive, 
to his chariot and had dragged him about until dead in punishment for 
a murder which he had treacherously committed. Thus arose the story 
that, because of the impiety committed by their ancestors, he had ordered 
the massacre in Sogdiana of the Branchide who were the descendants of 
the priests of Apollo Didymzus in Miletus, and who, after betraying their 
temple and its treasures to Xerxes, had been removed by the Persians and 
colonized in the East. In their older versions, these accounts were intended 
to be unqualified exaltations of Alexander, and were free of all suggéstion 
of hostility, yet, as commonly happens, they were followed by a reaction in 
latertimes. It is not easy to comprehend how such new and absurd inven- 
tions could have been regarded as true. In course of time these accounts, 
like all conceptions void of truth and lacking in historical background, 
were doomed to meet reaction and to become just so many impeachments 
of Alexander. When the sentimental and tender, though utterly false 
views of human life and history, which dominated the Roman world 
under the Empire, had become prevalent,’ Alexander was transformed 
into an unscrupulous adventurer, whose success we must ascribe to good 
fortune rather than to peculiar merit ; he was looked upon as a brutal and 
capricious despot, that evermore degenerated, sinking into a childish 
self-deification, into a vagrant superstition,” and finally became a sot. 

That every such conception of Alexander is wholly untenable, must 
be clear to every one, who with unprejudiced spirit, reflects upon his 
valiant deeds. The infallible certainty with which all his operations were 
planned, the clear insight into possibilities and the demands of circum- 
stances which with all boldness he constantly guarded, the strictly 
methodical arrangement of campaigns, from which he never on any ground 
allowed himself to be allured, may be taken as proofs that he was no 
adventurer, but rather a general and statesman of genius. That in open 
conflict on the field of battle he would come off victorious over every 
enemy, he was fully convinced, and well he may have been. But it was 


(1) See Trogus Pompeius and Curtius Rufus, on Alexander. 


(z) The charge of superstition sprang solely from the prognostications which, accord- 
ing to the demands of historical composition prevailing at that time, as well as of all 
naive description, must herald Alexander's approaching death, and which he in vain 
sought to evade. That all these accounts are free inventions, coming in part from use 
of legendary history, may by individual cases easily be proven. 
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far more difficult to overcome the superiority of his enemy at sea than 
to conquer the army of Persia; and during his time in Asia, to prevent 
an insurrection in Greece and to keep the Persian fleet from transfer- 
ring the arena of conflict to that place. 


After Alexander had intimidated Greece through penalties inflicted 
upon Thebes, and through finely calculated concessions, had won Athens 
over at least to neutrality and to a formal support of his undertakings, 
he then took possession of the sea. After several successful engagements 
at sea, voluntarily and without hesitation, he disbanded his fleet, that 
he might not expose it to defeat; after his brilliant victory at Issus he 
held fast to his plans, and did not turn himself toward the heart of the 
Persian kingdom until he held all the coast in his power; these great 
actions belong to the most magnificent chapters of war history of all time. 

From the unfavorable critique of Grote to the brilliant picture which 
Droysen has drawn, there lies a broad field for very varied conceptions. 
The difficult problems which Alexander’s history presents ; his march to 
the temple of Jupiter-Ammon and the association of his birth with this 
diety; his break with Grecian and Macedonian traditions; the catas- 
trophes of Philotas, Clitus, and Callisthenes; his demand for rever- 
ence and honor as a god ;—all these are incidents which seem to throw 
dark shadows upon the personality of the Macedonian Hero. Tradition 
upon these points is so very dim! The facts themselves, however, 
stand firm despite the destructive criticism attempted by some modern 
scholars. We have, therefore, to discuss not merely the personality of 
the king, for inseparably connected with it is the question how his entire 
career is to be regarded, what he sought and what he attained. For, 
according as the judgment upon these matters is formed so also will vary 
the verdict concerning the position of Alexander and of this entire 
epoch in the world’s history. We shall thus arrive more easily 
at a safely grounded conception, if we take for our starting point the 
investigation of the aims and achievements of Alexander. In this way 
only may the means which he employed be understood and criticized. 

Concerning, the aims of Alexander there is evidently a difference of 
opinion, but this should influence no one. For here not only tradition 
but the facts themselves speak with no equivocation. After Alexander 
had grasped the reins of government with firm hand, turned his back 
upon Thrace and Illyria, and put down the rebellion in Greece, he began 
war with Persia in the spring of 334 B.C. At that time he combined 
in himself the titles of Duke of Thessaly and Hereditary King of Mace- 
donia, to which was now added that of General of the Hellenic League. 
This confederacy had since 337 B. C. embraced all of Greece south of 
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Thermopylae, with the exception of Sparta, and its ruling purpose had 
been a national war against the realm of Asia, which, since the close of 
the Peloponnesian War and the peace of 386 B. C., had rested like a 
nightmare upon the Grecian world. Alexander was chosen general of 
the armies selected to wage such a war. With his position as 
king corresponded the regulations which he adopted after his first 
triumphs. Everywhere, even to remote Cilicia, Grecian towns were 
made free and recognized as independent communities with their own 
rights; the despotisms which had been established by the Persians were 
overthrown, the cities were given over to punishment, and the Greek 
form of democratic government was established. No tribute was paid 
by these cities, but, as free members of a confederacy, like the Greeks 
of the motherland, they became members of the new Macedonian realm." 
For the Asiatics, on the contrary, the order of things remained essentially 
the same as under the Persian government, except that in place of Persian 
satraps, Macedonian governors and commanders were introduced. To 
the Lydians, the tribe which for ages had been bound to the Greeks by 
the closest natural ties, home rule was restored, that is, in place of the 
arbitrary rule of the Persian officers, the old provincial law of the time of 
the kings was put in force.? 

Thus Alexander acted in full harmony with the teachings of Aristotle, 
which the latter had developed in a work composed in his popular style 
as a guide for practical politics, and sent to Alexander; in this work he 
had maintained theoretically as a state doctrine, that Alexander must 
stand forth as a leader (7yeumv) for the Greeks (among whon, in this 
case, the Macedonians are to be counted); as lord (Seomdrns) to the 
Asiatics; to regard the former as friends and relatives, to manipulate and 
turn to advantage the latter like plants and animals. Aristotle represented, 
indeed, with full conviction the opinion formulated by Euripides, that by 
a law of nature the Greeks had been called to exercise dominion over the 
barbarians; that the former alone could maintain a state constitution, 
while the latter (or at least the peoples of Asia) were by nature created 
for slavery. Full of enthusiasm the Grecian world, in all quarters, where 
it was not, as in Athens, fettered by a shallow partizanship, exulted in the 
fulfilment of the national aspirations. Isocrates throughout his life had 
advocated this national programme, whose realization he had seen 
approaching, as he, a man of ninety-eight years, shortly after the triumph at 


(1) I regard it as most probable that all the Greek communities of Asia were taken 
up in the Hellenic League. 


(2) Arrian 1., 17, 4. 
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Chzronea, closed his eyes in death. In this view concurred Callisthenes, 
a near relative of Aristotle, and who, as the most highly esteemed historian 
of his times, attended the king upon his campaigns and recorded his 
achievements. His books contained the first comprehensive reports which 
reached home, concerning the triumphs in Asia. In his earlier works he 
had pictured the misery of the times since the peace of Antalcidas; now 
he could behold with his own eyes and report how the fondest hopes had 
been realized and even surpassed. He has represented the Macedonian 
king as champion of the Hellenes, visibly protected by the gods of 
Greece. It is significant that, in his descriptions of battles, he reported 
the deeds of the Thessalian cavalry in a spirit of partiality, for they were 
regularly constituted the reserve wing of the army, whose duty it was to 
hold the enemy in check until Alexander with the right wing had achieved 
the victory." 

Alexander, however much he felt himself to be the king of Macedon, 
held that he was the offspring of Zeus.? Indeed he claimed to be the 
descendant of Perseus, of Heracles, or of Achilles. At the same time, 
thanks to his training under Aristotle he could point to the full measure 
of Grecian culture, through which, and by the strength of his people, he 
felt that he was called to conquer the world. With full enthusiasm he 
had taken up Homer into himself; as for Achilles, so for himself, he 
hoped the singer would arise who should secure eternal fame for his 
achievements. Isocrates, too, had pictured it as the highest goal of 
Greek aspiration to conquer Asia Minor as far as the Halys River, that 
the nation might secure the broad stretch of land for colonization, 
sufficient to make room for her largely increased population, and thus 
yield prosperity to those who hitherto had been wasted in continuous 
wars, as robbers had been compelled to seek a precarious subsistence. 
After the battle of Issus, the whole of western Asia as far as the river 
Euphrates lay at the feet of the conqueror, and the Persian king himself 
offered to cede the entire district in case Alexander would make peace. 
Thus was a decision weighty in its consequences set before the king. 

The region thus conquered came readily under the sway of the home 
government and was controlled by the same principles as had hitherto 


(1) Wherever in the reports which were made the Thessalians were especially extolled, 
we may discover the influence of Callisthenes. 


(2) See Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, 47, where from Callisthenes it is reported that 
Alexander, before the battle of Arbela, exhorted the Thessalians and the remaining 
Greeks to call upon the gods saying that if he were really the offspring of Zeus, they 
ought to stand by the Hellenes and help them on to victory. Thus the Macedonian 
king steps for the time quite into the background. 
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prevailed. Parmenio advised the acceptance of this offer of the Persian 
king and there is little doubt that even Philip would have been content 
with this domain, had he pushed his conquests so far. 

Alexander, however, was created of different material than his father. 
For him there was no holding back, but only a pressing forward from 
victory to victory. Hellenic culture felt its full superiority over all the 
peoples of the earth. How could Alexander, by birth and education the 
champion of the Grecian world, and called to carry out what she, torn by 
internaj dissension, hitherto had been unable to effect, remain content 
with but a portion when he could have the whole?! The impulse toward 
the unfathomed, which clings to all aspiring culture, and is ever conscious 
of its own full vitality, displayed itself in Alexander. The anecdotes, 
which reveal this disposition even in the boy and mark the contrast 
between the world storming youth at the beginning of his heroic career, 
and the world scorning wise man, Diogenes, may in particulars be never 
so untrustworthy, but yet they reflect the personality and the aims of the 
man far more correctly than modern critics are willing to allow, who, 
because of the trees, cannot see the forest. 

The conquest of the Persian Empire to its farthest bounds, was 
only the first part of the task which Alexander had set for himself. The 
further plan of pushing across the Jaxartes and of subdueing the north- 
ern portion of the earth, and of sending at the same time a Macedonian 
general across the Danube against the Scythians of Pontus, were never 
carried out.? 

Alexander directed his march toward India. But, when attempting to 
proceed by way of the Punjab across the steppes to tne Ganges, in 
order to reach the ocean and the eastern limits of the earth, which were 
not thought to be far away, he found that the instrument which he had 
been able hitherto to bear with him, the Macedonian army, failed him 
and at the Hyphasis River he was compelled to turn back. 


(1) The same thoughts Isocrates already had held before Philip, only that he, as 
already remarked, had set narrow limits which did not bind Alexander, and that 
Philip, the founder of the Macedonian monarchy, could not regard himself so thor- 
oughly a Greek as could Alexander. 


(z) It was the same scheme as that which underlay the expedition of Darius against 
the Scythians. At the same time it is to be noticed that the geographical representa- 
tions of those days brought the country of Central Asia very much too near Europe 
and the Black Sea. The Macedonians considered that the Caucasus lay in the Hindu 
Kush, and the upper course of the Don in the Jaxartes. The discoveries of Alex- 
ander and his successors revealed the greater extent of this region, and also led to the 
contrary notion that, in the north, Europe and Asia were entirely separated, and that 
the Caspian Sea was a bay of the ocean. 
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After the return from India in the year 328 B. C., Alexander found 
himself confronted with tasks in abundance ; he must restore order in the 
provinces of his realm after an absence of nearly six years, and bring 
about the complete establishment of internal harmony ; he must subdue the 
rebellious mountain peoples; open up the Caspian Sea and Indian Ocean; 
explore and circumnavigate Arabia; restore the system of canals in 
Babylonian territory; all this he had undertaken, and when the fatal 
sickness seized him he was just starting for Arabia with his army and 
fleet. There can be no doubt but that these works were of subordinate 
importance to him and only supplemented and rounded out that which 
had already been achieved, not the task of the future (if he, too, like 
every genuine natural ruler, never disparaged the less in comparison 
with the greater, but met every task which was set before him, with 
equal energy and assurance). If Czsar, in the midst of his fifties, after 
he had subdued and reorganized the civilized world along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, was at the time when the dagger of his murderer 
smote him, on the point of starting out to subdue the regions of the Danube 
and the Parthians, thus to complete his universal dominion and to solve the 
great problems of culture which were set for Rome as an inheritance from 
Greece, so much the less could the king of Macedon in his thirty-second 
year regard his day’s work ended and devote the remainder of his life to 
ease and the peaceful up-building of his kingdom. In the West the task 
set for Grecian power, to say the least, had been as great as in the East: 
after the lapse of one hundred years following the Sicilian expedition of 
Alcibiades Greece had striven in vain to muster the full strength of the 
western half of the nation, where her deadly foes, the Carthaginians and 
the tribes of Italy, had secured one advantage after another; Alexander’s 
brother in-law, Alexander, King of Epirus, had just been discouraged in his 
hope to founda kingdom for himself in Italy; thus it was impera- 
tive that the Macedonian king should carry his victorious arms toward 
the West against Carthage and the Africans, as well as against Italy, and 
that he should subdue, as he had the kingdom of Persia, the entire 
Mediterranean country as far as the Pillars of Hercules. The plans for 
this campaign toward the West were found among the papers of the 
deceased sovereign." 

(1) These plans had been laid before the assembled army by Perdiccas and had been 
vetoed (see Diodorus xvii., 4). The reliability of this statement has of late with 
great injustice been questioned, although Diodorus took it directly from Hieronymus 
of Cardia. That Ptolemzus and Aristobulus had related nothing concerning the 
plans of Alexander, and that Arrian (vii., 1) could therefore have made his report of 


them only from other sources, is easy enough to understand ; but naturally nothing at 
all against their credibility is thereby proved. 
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Furthermore, a plan was found for the creation of a strong Mediter- 
ranean fleet for the war against Carthage and the peoples of the West, 
and another for a great highway along the northern coast of Africa to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. The cities and peoples of the West expected the 
fulfilment of these plans. Their embassies in throngs poured into 
Babylon during the last year of Alexander’s life, to learn his intentions 
and to discuss them with him. Only when the West had been subdued 
was the empire of the world complete. No one may overlook the fact 
that Alexander was taken off while in the prime of life, just as he had 
completed one half of his mission. Only when this is constantly kept 
in view, can a correct judgment concerning him be secured. But 
for the task which he had set for himself, the foundation upon which he 
had hitherto relied did not suffice. The realm of Persia allowed itself to 
be overrun and conquered by the Macedonian army, but in the same way 
the world could not be subjugated. This was clearly shown by the 
enforced return at the Hyphasis. If Alexander wished to attain his pur- 
pose, he must increase his source of strength, and secure for himself a 
larger and more independent basis, such as Macedonia and Greece afforded 
him. But from within, his position was embarrassed for the same reason ; 
the king of the world must still be king of the Macedonian armies and, 
at the same time, the leader of a coalition of Grecian republican cities. 
These peoples could, indeed, still occupy the first place in his world empire, 
but no longer in a despotism. In correspondence with the one kingdom 
and one sovereign, the totality of the subjects grew into a unity, and the 
distinction in their positions as compared with the ruler must disappear. 
By this world empire national distinctions were removed. No longer 
could there exist Greeks and barbarians in sharp contrast to rulers and 
subjects, but all the forces of the realm must be assimilated and all peoples 
ascend into the one Hellenic civilization. Nor was it merely the ideals of 
Aristotle that Alexander could carry out, but the thought expressed by 
Isocrates fifty years before in his “* Panegyricus” (par. 50) that, “thanks 
to the Philosophy of the Greeks, no longer birth but intellect desig- 
nates distinction, and they are called Greeks, who share in our education, 
rather than those who by nature belong to the Greeks.” 

That Alexander was fully aware of the consequences of his decision, 
when he rejected Darius’ terms of peace, is shown by his subsequent 
conduct. Methodically and step by step, from that time on, he aban- 
doned the old positions, and prepared for the turning point. Not until 
after his return from India did he consider that he had accomplished his 
purpose and was in a position to carry through his final measures. 

Since the victory at Issus, which he looked upon as a judgment of 
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God, he regarded himself, just as he had replied in his answer to Darius, 
as “the rightful king of Asia." After the death of Darius he stepped 
forward as his heir and avenger, put on the robe of the Persian king, 
introduced the ceremonial of the Persian court, and doomed Bessus to 
the barbarian punishment, which, according to Persian tradition, was 
meted out to those who were guilty of high treason. At the same time 
he dismissed the troops which the Greek states had placed at his disposal. 
The national war between the Persians and the Greeks was at an end. 
To this accomplishment he had already a short time before given symbolical 
expression by throwing a lighted firebrand into the midst of the cedar 
timbers of the palace at Persepolis, and by extinguishing the fire, as soon 
as it had broken out. In the new world empire the Persians, who had 
hitherto been in power, were to occupy a position of equal importance 
with the conquerors. From the time when Alexander had crossed the 
Euphrates, with very few exceptions, only Persians had been made pre- 
fects, and for the enlargement of his army, after the occupation of 
Persepolis in 330 B. C., he had given orders that thirty thousand young 
Persians should be levied, and in Macedonian fashion educated as an 
example for posterity (éméyovoc). The recruits which, as auxiliaries, 
Macedonia was still to furnish did not suffice for the new empire. From 
the strong peoples of Eastern Iran troops were levied. 

When Alexander had returned from India, he dismissed his veteran 
soldiers and took into his army in their place the so-called Persian 
Epigones. This recruiting accompanied the famous wedding festival 
in Susa, the marriage of more than ten thousand Macedonians (among 
whom were all the higher officers) with Persian women, in order that 
thus a complete union of the nobility of both nations might be effected. 
Further plans for uniting these peoples, by removing Europeans to Asia 
and Asiatics to Europe, were found among his papers left behind. 

In these measures of Alexander there crops out a naive belief in the 
possibility of remodeling the world and its people by education and laws, 
and thus uniting them. This belief was the inheritance of Grecian 
development, particularly of the Socratic school, and laid a one-sided 
emphasis upon the dominant position of the intellect, by the side of 
which, if it be rightly guided, no other faculty of man could have 
influence. “Give righteous laws; in this all has been said,” such 
is the advice with which Plato in the midst of the confusion that prevailed 
after the murder of Dion, sought to help the people of Syracuse. 

The spectacular manner in which Alexander sought to carry out his 
ideas, as in the burning of the palace at Persepolis, corresponded with the 


(1) Arrian ii., 15. This letter to Darius is entirely authentic. 
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course of events and the necessities of the time. It shows clearly his 
belief that a sovereign could associate with men and mould them accord- 
ing to his notions. On the part of the Asiatics, Alexander had no 
grounds for apprehending trouble, but it was otherwise with the Macedo- 
nians and Greeks. To be able to incorporate them in his empire, 
Alexander needed other rights than custom or the contracts could afford 
him upon which to found securely his position. To secure these he had 
undertaken the journey from Egypt to the Temple of Ammon. 
Concerning the motives of his march to the Ammonium the most varying 
hypotheses have been proposed. Widely spread at present is the opinion 
that Alexander thereby sought to influence the minds of the Asiatics, or, 
in particular, the Egyptians, as though the Ammonium were of the 
slightest consequence anywhere in the Orient, and as if Alexander had 
not in every Egyptian temple been greeted as son of the god. If that 
were all he desired, he could well have saved himself both time and 
trouble. His march to the Ammonium was, first of all, renowned only 
in the Grecian world. The oracular seat in the desert and its god first 
became known through Cyrene, and from the sixth century its reputation 
constantly increased, just in proportion as the oracles at home, partly 
because of their amalgamation with their political antitheses, partly 
through the increasing enlightenment, were losing credit. For this reason, 
also, Lysander had sought to carry out his plans of subjugation through 
the help of Ammon. At Athens even in the time of Aristophanes 
Ammon was in high repute, and when, in the year 346 B. C., Delphi 
came into the power of Philip, the state turned with preference to the 
desert god. 

Alexander purposely surrounded his march to the shrine of Ammon 
with a veil of secrecy. The revelation which the god made (thus he 
writes his mother), he would, on his return home, communicate to no 
human being other than herself. We still possess the version of the 
journey which Callisthenes, the obsequious historiograph of the king, 
gave and which all later writers with slight modifications, repeat : “Two 
ravens showed the king his way through the desert; the gods sent a 
shower of rain just as the army had well-nigh fainted from thirst. Alex- 
ander alone entered the sanctuary, but what the god said to him, no 
man has ever learned. Only this has been heard by every one, that the 
foremost prophet of the god greeted Alexander as the son of Zeus.” 

This is undoubtedly correct. Thus every Egyptian priest addressed 
the king. It is of importance that this occurrence is not reported from 
Heliopolis, Memphis, or Sais (although precisely the same thing took 
place there, when Alexander entered the temple), but only from Ammo- 
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nium, because this alone had signifiance for the Greeks,—the other cults 
none. As soon as the messengers from Miletus arrived, they proclaimed 
that the oracle of Branchide had made the same revelation, and also the 
Sibyl of Erythre. Since that time the rumor was spread abroad that 
Alexander was not the son of Philip, but that Olympias had conceived 
him from Ammon, who had approached her in the form of a serpent. 

However little Alexander believed in his divine origin, he assisted in 
every way the promulgation of the belief. Yet generation by a god 
is only a preliminary to the exaltation to god-head. There is a wide- 
spread notion that the belief in the divine right of kings was of Oriental 
origin, but this does not at all harmonize with the facts. Only in Egypt 
is the king a god on earth; on the contrary, to no one of the great 
Asiatic rulers, and least of all to the kings of Persia, did it ever occur to 
claim for themselves divine honors.’ 

The Greeks affirmed that the servile fashion in which the Orien- 
tals greeted those in exalted positions, and, above all, the king, by 
throwing themselves upon the ground and kissing the dust, was, accord- 
ing to their views, in the presence of men inadmissible, and only per- 
mitted before a god. But in this they really gave their own peculiar 
views alone, not those of the Orientals in general. The exaltation of 
an absolute ruler to deity was indigenous to Grecian soil, and outwardly 
was rendered possible because from the Grecian point of view, the limits 
between gods and men were ever changeable. Demons, sons of gods, 
heroes,—all these did antiquity recognize, and their number was con- 
stantly increasing in the clear light of history. Whoever had established 
a new Greek community and thoroughly organized it, received almost 
heroic honors. 

This was true not only of the cecists (“founders”) of colonies, but 
just as much, for example, of Euphron, the founder of democracy in 
Sicyon, who was killed by the Thebans in 366 B. C., and who at his own 
home received heroic honors as the cecist.2 Timoleon in Syracuse 
received like honors. So, too, Sophocles lived in cult as the hero Dixion, 
because he had prepared at Athens a shrine for the god, Aésculapius. 
In the domain of the Olympian gods there was a way, which for- 
merly Hercules, Dionysus, the Dioscuri, and many others, had found. 
According to the views of an enlightened age these were only mortals, 


(1) An exception is afforded by a number of Babylonian rulers of three thousand 
years B. C., among whom tendencies toward deification after the manner of the Pha- 
raohs are found. 


(2) Xenophon, Hell., vii., 3, 12. 
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who for their deeds of valor were honored as gods by a grateful posterity. 
What they had attained, appeared not unattainable to mighty personalities 
of the present. 

Thus we see that Lysander, when in the full possession of power, 
organized anew the Grecian world, was honored as a god by the 
aristocrats of the Ionian land, into whose possession he had restored 
both home and government. Especially at Somus were altars erected to 
him, a festival of the gods established, and paons composed in his honor. 

After Philip had won the suzerainty of Greece, on the occasion of 
his daughter’s marriage, at which the dagger of the assassin smote him, 
he caused his own picture to be added to those of the twelve gods. 
Again Clearchus, the tyrant of Heracles (363-352 B. C.), also a pupil of 
Isocrates, demanded of his subjects the honors of a god. 

Moreover, the theory of state, however strongly the despot and his 
force rejected it as immoral, led on to notions of this kind. The ideal 
of a republic, as it had been most logically realized by the radical democ- 
racy at Athens, proclaimed the sovereignty of existing laws and the 
unconditional subjection of every oneto them. Theory could not accept 
this principle and recognize as binding laws which had been as little tested 
as any other human conception. The noblest service of the true states- 
man is, indeed, that of the law-maker. Socrates desired, by means of 
his ethical philosophical instruction to educate citizens, who hitherto had 
been under control of impulse, into true statesmen and kingly subjects. 
From this Plato draws the conclusion that the perfect statesman, the truly 
wise man, stands over the laws and, unbiased, following his own knowl- 
edge alone, must hold sway in the state. Only through the assistance of 
absolute power did he think it possible to organize his ideal state. As is 
well known, he made two attempts in Sicily,—first, through the instru- 
mentality of the younger Dionysius, and then through Dion. 

So, too, Aristotle accepted these ideas. In his “ Politica” he says: 
“When in a state a man so far surpasses all others that the virtue and 
political ability of all the rest together cannot be compared with his, the 
republican order of government control and subordination to law no 
longer binds him, but there remains nothing other than to obey him and 
to raise him to sovereignty, in no limited and constitutional fashion, but 
absolutely. Such a man is like a god among men. For him there is no 
law because he is himself the law. To subordinate him to the rule of 
another were as absurd as to demand the same of Zeus. There remains, 
then, nothing else than that all should willingly obey him. Thus these 
men are life-long kings in their states.” This is the “full-kingship ” 
(3apBaorrela) which Aristotle distinguishes from all other kinds of 
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limited monarchy, as an approved form of constitution. Here we may 
see how very naturally this view sprang from the soil of Grecian theory, 
that “the true king, as a god, stands above his subjects, and his will is 
for them an inviolable law like the command of God.”? To the victori- 
ous Macedonian king, his (Grecian) adherents were very ready to accord 
this position as long as they saw in him the fulfilment of the Hellenic 
ideal. “The sea shrank from him, as if that element itself recognized 
its lord and was anxious to adore him by its bendings (that is, to perform 
the ‘ proskynesis,’ prostration ).”” So wrote Callisthenes concerning his 
passage along the sea at Climax Rock in Lycia. 

We have already seen that it was really Callisthenes who spread the 
report that Alexander was sprung from Ammon, and who confirmed this 
view by further observations. Thus he represents Alexander before 
the decisive battle at Arbela as praying for a victory for the Grecian 
arms ‘so surely as he was indeed the son of Zeus.” These representa- 
tions, Alexander had called into existence and promoted, but he thought 
of applying them in a far different sense than Callisthenes and the 
Socialists expected. They were to serve him not so much in the realiza- 
tion of the ideal state among the Greeks, as for the establishment of the 
empire of an absolute ruler, for the setting aside of the ordinances which 
until now had checked his purposes. As soon as this interpretation was 
brought to general notice, the hitherto enthusiastic sentiment must needs 
have changed. The most serious conflicts with his nearest environment 
awaited him. 

It is not our task to set forth the particulars in the course of these 
catastrophes. That Philotas, the commander of the cavalry, made no 
confession of the plot with which he was charged, but preferred to let 
destiny take its course; that his fall drew after it the removal of his 
father, Parmenio, the chief representative of the time of Philip, who 
had long been discontented with the pretence of Alexander; that Clitus, 
Philotus’ successor in office, embittered by an accidental cause, hurled the 
complaints of the Macedonians into the face of the king, and so 
exasperated him that he struck him down; that in the veteran army, when 
Alexander had dismissed it, the tumult grew to open revolt; all this is 
easily comprehensible. A fact of greater importance, historically, was his 
quarrel with Callisthenes. Even to the last had the latter kept faith with 
the king’s ideals, and, in his description of the battle of Arbela, had raised 


(1) As is well known, even Aristotle himself, in a celebrated poem, put his friend 
Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus, on a plane with the heroes, because throughout his life 
he was in quest of virtue and in this quest met his death. To Plato, also, he erected 
an altar. See Wilamowitz, Aristotle in Athens, vol. ii., 412, ff. 
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severe charges against Parmenio, to the effect that, out of envy for 
Alexander, he had intentionally been guilty of cowardly behavior,— 
a clear proof that he had favored the removal of Parmenio, which took 
place one year later, and had sought to justify the same.’ 

But when Alexander in 328 B. C. laid a demand upon Macedonians 
and Greeks alike that they, after the Persian style, should prostrate them- 
selves before him, then came the breach. From the Greek standpoint 
this was really a claim for recognition as a god. This had no free Greek 
ever hitherto accorded to a man, not even to the Persian king, and even 
Callisthenes could not do this without bringing a stigma upon himself. 
The Macedonian generals on the occasion of a banquet had carried out 
the wish of the king, but Callisthenes withdrew from the ceremony. 
When this was known, he became the leader of the opposition, and 
Alexander, availing himself of a conspiracy of pages,? arrested as an 
accomplice this Greek who had formerly been his warmest admirer. He 
was tried and condemned before the Federal Assembly of the Greeks, 
and during the campaign in India died in prison. That these events had 
as their result the complete estrangement between Alexander and Aris- 
totle, has been repeatedly attested. . 

With the ideals of the old Greeks, then, Alexander had finally 
broken, by turning against them the ideas which had sprung up on their 
soil. After his return from India in 324 B. C., Alexander took the last 
step. He then laid upon the Greek states the demand that they should 
make official recognition of him as a god in their everyday lifes His 
command no one dared oppose. All the states made haste to fulfil 
his wishes, even Athens (at the suggestion of Demosthenes and 
Demades) and Sparta as well.* Thus the Greek republics became incor- 
porated not, indeed, with the kingdom of Macedonia, but rather with the 


(1) It is capable of proof that the description of the battle of Arbela, at the earliest, 
was written about the time of Parmenio’s death. 


(z) Whether Callisthenes had known anything concerning the conspiracy, is naturally 
not for us to decide ; but it is very unlikely, and, furthermore, those who were guilty, 
when examined under torture, in no way implicated him. 


(3) The king corresponds to a god in having his friend Hephzstion, after his death 
(through the influence of an oracle of Ammon), raised to the rank of a hero. But 
really this was nothing more than what Aristotle had done for Hermias, only trans- 
ferred from the sphere of private life into that of a ruler. 


(4) Shortly before his death ambassadors came to Babylon to lay before him the 
resolutions that had been passed touching the question. 
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empire. Whatever Alexander commanded was henceforth law to them, 
not because he was king, but because he was god." 

That Alexander adopted his measures from the standpoint of a god, 
had already been proved, when, during the Olympic Festival of 324, 
he caused an order to be promulgated, whereby all exiles (and there were 
myriads of them in the Greek world) should be welcomed back home 
i again. This command was in direct conflict with fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Hellenic League which had been established by Philip; but 

only in this way could the springs of perpetual discord in Greece be dried 
up, and a lasting peace and prosperity be secured. Only by the incor- 
poration of Greece in the empire could she become a sharer of its benefits. 
The will of the monarch prevailed over the republics and their laws, 
but the form, in which alone his command could be binding and 
inviolable, was that (as Aristotle has formulated it) he stood above all 
it men, inasmuch as he so far surpassed all the rest of mankind together 
| in virtue and ability, that he could not be measured by the same standard ; 
that he could not be inferior to the laws, because he was himself the law. 

Such is the genesis of the absolute monarchy of the civilized state, 
which, in its full development, stretches out its authority over the circum- 
scribed city-states in the Grecian world. The divinity of the ruler 
belongs to its very essence. This divinity has stood fast despite all 
reactionary movements. Recurrently, whenever the historical develop- 
ment within the civilization of antiquity or of modern times has led 
to absolute monarchy, only slightly modified by Christianity, then into 
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(1) In The English Historical Review, 1887, p. 317, ff., in an article entitled The 
Deification of Alexander the Great, Hogarth has sought to prove that Alexander him- 
; j self never desired to be raised to a god ; that the according to him of immortal honors 
+ by the Greeks was ‘*a spontaneous outburst of adulation from various cities.*’ 
Niese and other German savants agree with him upon this point, while Karst (in 
7] several works, and, finally, in his History of the Hellenic Age, vol. i., 1901), as Droysen 
before him, represents, in my opinion, the only correct standpoint. Hogarth is driven 
not only to weaken or falsify our proofs, but also to make us believe that even 
Demosthenes belonged to the flatterers of Alexander, when he advised the Atheni- 
ans to recognize the king as son of Zeus, and, ‘‘so far as I am concerned, also of 
Poseidon, if he so desires,’’ and to accord him all honor (Hyperides vs. Demosthenes, 
p- 313 Dinarchus vs. Demosthenes, p. 94) This is at once authentic proof that 
Alexander had demanded these honors. 
i In the same way Hogarth describes the ‘¢ prostration’’ (proskynesis) as an entirely 
harmless regulation ‘* by which nothing was intended except the assimilation of the 
habit of two peoples before the king.’’ Equally unimportant is the question why 
Alexander made his journey to the Temple of Ammon, ‘‘ We need not ask what 
brought Alexander to Ammon.’’ But the historical problems involved are not so 
easily disposed of that one may close his eyes to them. 
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the place of the king who is god, steps the king by God’s grace. 

Yet the empire of Alexander, like that of Cesar, never arrived at 
perfection. In both cases the death of the men, who alone could 
have carried them through, produced the most stupendous conse- 
quences. The final result in both cases was that the attempt to unite 
the whole known world, the “ Oikumene” of the ancients, into a unity 
had to be given up, and that the boundaries which Darius had offered 
Alexander, namely, the line of the Euphrates, afterward became the limits 
of Hellenism and of western civilization. 
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THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF ANIMALS 


EDOUARD CLAPAREDE 
EDITOR OF THE “ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE,’ GENEVA 


OR some years a grave question has divided biologists. It is by 
no means a new question. It even occupied the philosophers of 
ancient Greece and frequently served as a theme for the disputa- 

tions of the Middle Ages. The question is whether animals are to be 
regarded as conscious beings or merely as automata. 

This problem long since called forth the most contradictory answers, 
oscillating between the two opposite poles of the most arrogant anthropo- 
centrism and the most naive anthropomorphism. While the scholastic 
theologians regarded animals as inferior and accursed beings, the writers 
who succeeded them, obedient to that instinctive reaction against medi- 
evalism which characterized the epoch of the Renaissance, sought their 
rehabilitation. Thus Montaigne extolled the intelligence of animals and 
in the same spirit Canon Rorarius wrote a book to prove that they 
make better use of reason than does man, “Quod animalia bruta saepe 
ratione utantur melius homine.’’ But a new oscillation was destined to 
swing the solution of the problem back to the opposite side. It was 
Descartes, as we know, who gave this master stroke by bringing to the 
discussion far more impressive arguments than had been adduced up to that 
time. “L’animal-machine” is without doubt the point of the Cartesian 
doctrine which became the object of the most animated controversy, and 
that not only among the savants of the period but also in the salons. 
Showing little mercy toward animal life, this doctrine elicited the protesta- 
tions of La Fontaine, Mme. de Sévigné, and later of Voltaire, who 
borrowed their arguments, it must be admitted, more from sentiment than 
from reason. Then, as it gradually came to be recognized that no 
certain solution of the problem could be reached, interest was completely 
withdrawn from the matter. 

It will be wondered, then, that such a dispute should again be the 
order of the day, now no longer among metaphysicians, but among 
the biologists who are most insistent upon the procedure and methods of 
contemporary science. How has this question been revived? What 
interest can it have for science? Of what nature are the arguments 
employed on both sides? This is what we propose briefly to examine. 

Some thirty years ago when the attempt was made to popularize the 


Translated by William Harper Davis of Columbia University. 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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Darwinian theories and to show that man is but a perfected ape, it was 
thought good tactics, out of regard for people’s susceptibilities, to attribute 
to animals all sorts of human faculties to the end of bringing them nearer 
to the “king of creation.” Thus animals were dignified without lower- 
ing man, and the gulf which separated them was the better filled in. 
Herein it seems is the cause of the prodigality with which savants like 
Bichner, Carl Vogt, Romanes, Darwin himself, and many others were 
led to ascribe to the lower animals faculties indicative of the greatest 
cleverness. ‘Today, when the doctrine of evolution is accepted by all 
and there is no more need of resorting to such an artful means of pro- 
curing adherents, animals have to be assigned to their proper place by 
being brought down several degrees on the scale of intelligence up which 
they had been somewhat injudiciously forced. 

Several contemporary physiologists have taken it upon themselves 
thus to set them back, and it must be confessed they have not gone about 
it half-heartedly ; they are in the way of simply reducing animals,—the 
lower animals at least,—to the rdle of modest machines, functioning in 
the silence and obscurity of unconsciousness. 

One of the savants most noted for his efforts in this direction is 
Professor Loeb, of the University of California. This biologist has 
published within recent years' a large number of experiments upon star- 
fish, medusz, worms, and insects, from which he concludes that so-called 
instinctive acts are nothing more than the mechanical effects of such 
general forces as light, gravity, etc., which act in a common manner upon 
both plants and animals. When the moth darts toward the fame, when 
the starfish, turned upon its back, makes most energetic efforts to recover 
its natural position, when the mollusk withdraws into its shell: at the 
approach of danger, it is not necessary to speak of the love of light, or 
the discomfort of being turned upside down, nor yet of any feeling of 
fear or ruse of a coward: all is explained by heliotropism, stereotropism, 
geotropism. No more than a house plant which turns its stem toward 
the window is suspected of curiosity for what goes on in the street, need 
the insect which avoids the dark be supposed to have a “‘ predilection ” for 
daylight. In a word, we have to give up invoking as a trait of an 
animal any activity which bears the slightest resemblance to volition. 
Such a creature is only a puppet of natural forces; all its acts are but 
tropisms, that is to say, blind and necessary reactions of protoplasm under 


(1) Binleitung in die vergleichenden Gehirnphysiologie, Leipzig, 1899, revised and 
republished in English as Comparative Physiology of the Brain and Comparative Psy- 
chology, New York, 1902, and several memoirs in Pfliger’s Archiv fur Physiologie. 
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the influence of its surrounding medium. Another investigator, Norman,? 
equally denies conscious sensibility to the lower animals upon the basis of 
the following experiment. He cut an earthworm in two and noticed that 
only the posterior fragment of the animal is subject to contortion; it 
contracts and squirms, while the anterior portion continues to crawl 
undisturbedly forward. Now it would be absurd, he thinks, to suppose 
that the posterior pat of the body is alone sensible of pain; we cannot, 
therefore, infer from the movements of this organism that it has sensa- 
tions of pain. 

A German physiologist, Bethe,? has also found himself under the 
necessity of attacking the problem of consciousness in animals, the solu- 
tion of which he deems indispensable for any one wishing to form an 
idea of the exact nature of the activity of living beings. Edinger, the 
learned anatomist of Frankfort, having undertaken a study of the nerve 
centres for memory in fishes, felt obliged, also, to take into account the 
question as to whether these animals are conscious or not, and he inclines 
toward the negative, regretting that we have no touchstone enabling us 
to disclose this marvelous property among those animals endowed with 
it. Still other biologists are of a similar persuasion. 

Have we here a reversion to Cartesianism? Do the authors we 
have just cited regard animals as machines? If such were the case, we 
could but acquiesce ; it would be their right as physiologists and neurolo- 
gists to try to explain all animal functions solely as the activity of nerv- 
ous matter. But such is not the case. The efforts which these savants 
make to banish consciousness from the life of the lower animals indicate 
the measure of importance which they accord to this subjective reflexion, 
this internal event, as a factor in animal activity. Its importance appears, 
indeed, so great to them that they believe they ought to strive to deter- 
mine the “+ objective criterion of consciousness,” in order to mark the 
place in the animal scale where this new factor must be reckoned with. 
Could such a criterion possibly be established? And, if it could, would 
it serve any purpose? Would it help us ever so little to understand the 
mechanism of animal mentality? These are some of the questions we 
shall have to answer. 

Fifteen years ago, in the course of a discussion on the psychic life of 
micro-organisms between M. Alf. Binet, the distinguished director of the 


(1) Dirfen wir aus den Reactionen niederer Thiere auf Schmerzempfindungen derselben 
schliessen ? in Pfliger’s Archiv, vol. Ixvii. 


(2) Archiv fir mikroscop., Anatomie u. Entwickelungsgesch., vol. |., and Pfliger’s 
Archiv, vol. ixviii. 
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laboratory at the Sorbonne, and M. Ch. Richet, the well known Parisian 
physiologist, the question of the criterion of consciousness had already 
been raised. While M. Richet maintained that “cellular psychology ” 
rested purely and simply upon the laws of irritability, Binet declared that 
the vital manifestations of protozoa exceeded the too narrow limits within 
which his opponent wished to confine them. These animalcules, said 
M. Binet, have already given evidence of a “faculty of selection,” 
which is a phenomenon of paramount importance and should be regarded 
as the criterion of psychic faculty. In short, each of these worthy 
savants was within his role: the physiologist in explaining the facts 
according to physiology, the psychologist in giving his account in psycho- 
logical terms. They stood each on his own ground and the weapons 
which they handled so skilfully were not fitted to bring victory or defeat 
to either of the two adversaries, for they did not even meet. The dis- 
cussion led to no result. It could lead to none. Besides, we have 
not gone quite to the bottom of the matter, and even the question of 
subjectivity has not been stated in all its clearness. 

It is not, indeed, the same with those authors mentioned earlier, for 
whom the determination of the objective criterion of consciousness is, 
in Loeb’s own words, “‘one of the most important questions of com- 
parative psychology.” What is the criterion, then, which they propose? 

According to Loeb, consciousness is the function of a physiological 
process wholly determined by the “ associative activity of memory ” ; that 
is to say, the process by virtue of which certain impressions and certain 
movements become united in such wise as to admit of their being recip- 
rocally evoked thereafter. The criterion accepted by Edinger is identi- 
cal with this, and Bethe’s scarcely differs from it. These savants would 
conclude that an animal possesses “ psychic qualities” when it knows 
how to accommodate itself to new conditions, when it is able to learn.” 
(Now these are only manifestations of associative experience.) By aid 
of their criterion the physiologists of this new school have drawn their 
line of demarcation near the level of the boundary which separates the 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The former would be psychic beings, the 
latter only automata. But this division is by no means absolute, and the 
steps of the psycho-biological classification are not to be confounded 
with those of the morphological classification. Thus, certain frogs and 


(1) When we strike a dog, says Bethe, and it runs away, there is no need of assuming 
that it has fe/t ; but when, several days after, it runs when it sees the stick again, we 
surely must admit that it has fé/t and that it has seem, else it could not have retained 
the image in memory. 
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certain fishes, vertebrates though they be, would still be plunged in the 
dark waters of unconsciousness. 

As we look at it, this criterion pretends to a very great precision and 
is in this respect distinguished from those which have been proposed 
hitherto. Not long since M. Richet, of whom we have just spoken, 
professed to take “common sense” for his guide in this delicate question 
of the origin of consciousness. Though this quality may be, as Des- 
cartes believed, ‘of all things in the world the most generally distributed,” 
it may be doubted whether it would permit us effectually to hit upon the 
solution of so exasperating an enigma. Rather may we judge of this 
from M. Richet’s mode of reasoning. 

“One pinches the paw of a dog and it cries out. Is this cry due to 
a simple reflex movement? Or is it at the same time conscious? The 
unmistakeable signs of pain which it gives by a very expressive pantomime 
lead me to suppose that it suffers. But after all, I might, like the Car- 
tesians of Port Royal, suppose that we have here nothing more than a 
wound-up clock provided with a little mechanism which, when started, 
makes it cry and take on the appearance of suffering. Nevertheless, 
common sense,—a precious guide from which it will never do to depart,— 
indicates that the dog does suffer. Although from the point of view of 
scientific rigorism, pushed to the extreme of absurdity, it is impossible for 
me to affirm its suffering, I believe in it, for I see such an analogy 
between the behavior of the dog and that of men when they suffer that 
it would be impossible for me to deny to it pain, and, therefore, conscious- 
ness. But if from the dog we pass to the frog the difficulty immediately 
becomes real and serious. I can well believe that frogs suffer pain when 
we pin them to a plate of cork, but I am not absolutely convinced, or 
rather, I believe this pain to be so obscure, so vague, that to my mind the 
frog scarcely suffers at all and has no consciousness. If from the frog 
we pass to lower beings, to crustaceans, to annelids and other worms, to 
polyps, we are clearly obliged to deny to them a consciousness. With 
them sensation, as an affective phenomenon, may, perhaps, exist, but we 
have no warrant for assuming it. And so, in our uncertainty, we deny 
consciousness to the lower animals, accord to animals of medium rank in 
the zodlogical hierarchy an extremely vague and confused consciousness, 
which becomes clearer in the higher animals and finally quite distinct and 
developed in man.” 

There are probably many savants who, M. Richet to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and precisely on account of their faith in “common 
sense,” refuse to limit the domain of subjective mentality half way down 
the zodlogical series. Why should ants and bees, whose habits are far 
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more complex than those of frogs, be only pure reflex machines without 
inner or subjective aspect? And is it not in the name of “common 
sense’’ that M. Binet has accorded a mind to his protozoa? We ought, 
then, to cease, in spite of what M. Richet says on the subject, to take 
“‘common sense”’ as a guide in our search for the cradle of consciousness. 

Returning, then, to the declarations of the new school of biology, let 
us inquire whether associative activity is properly a criterion of the 
presence of mental life. Is the ability to learn, to associate, in a word, 
to profit by experience, an evidence of subjectivity? By no means. 
And in proof suffice it to show that there are simple, primitive acts, 
resulting from no experience, whether individual or hereditary, nor in’ the 
least dependent upon the operation of memory, which are clearly and 
distinctly conscious; that, on the other hand, certain acts evidently 
associative, which result undoubtedly from individual experience, are 
unconscious and remain unknown to us. 

To illustrate this last point, I need but recall the astonishing mental 
activity of certain somnambules who unconsciously utilize, for the elabora- 
tion of their subliminal dreams, the divers fruits, gathered here and there, 
of their past individual experience.' When we learn to skate, to ride 
horseback, or to ride the bicycle, it is here undoubtedly a matter of 
acquired, individual experience, yet does this activity answer to any sub- 
jective process? Are we conscious of the codrdinations of the muscles 
which come into play at the time of these various exercises, or of the 
manner in which we maintain our equilibrium? 

On the other hand, do immediate, simple, primordial activities neces- 
sarily imply unconsciousness, as we have been assured? This is an old 
sophism which the English school of psychologists is responsible for 
having brought into fashion. Bain says somewhere that every fact of 
consciousness corresponds to a state of change, is constituted by a suc- 
cession, an association of internal states, and the most authoritative 
psychologists have dogmatically repeated this assertion, which is not in 
the least degree evident. It is on the contrary wholly gratuitous. Con- 
sciousness is an immediate datum,—the datum par excellence,—which is 
self-sufficient and in no wise dependent upon memory, the latter being 
but a particular case of it. From the fact that when I walk along the 
street a great number of objects happen to strike my retina which do not 


(1) See, for example, Flourney’s excellent book, Des Indes a la plantte Mars, Geneva 
and Paris, 1900, translated into English by D. B. Vermilye, From India to the Planet 
Mars, New York, 1900, and the Nouvelles observations upon the same medium, pub- 
lished in the Archives de Psychologie, vol. i., 2. 
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persist in my memory, can one conclude that at the moment they 
presented themselves to me they were not conscious ? 

When I look at the sky, have I not experienced an immediate, 
internal, simple, continuous event,—a sensation of blue,—or is there 
here any trace of associative activity ? 

And why should tropisms, simple though the mechanism be to which 
we may refer them, be unconscious? Because it serves no purpose to 
admit in them a subjective side to correspond! We shall see in just a 
moment that the same is true for the highest psychic acts. But since 
these physiologists of the new school set so much store by this subjective 
factor, it may not be useless to show that, even when we employ their 
own weapons, that is to say, their own mode of reasoning, we are forced 
to concede to the lowest organisms some glimmerings of consciousness. 

Whether we consider, in fact, the lowest organisms or the highest 
animals, we note that their entire life of relation is founded upon associa- 
tion, from the physiological point of view. Objectively speaking, there 
is no difference of kind but one solely of degree between tropisms, 
reflexes, and voluntary acts. Although a tropism be the effect of an 
absolutely physico-chemical reaction, is not its special form, however, the 
result of selection, of the evolution of living beings, an evolution which 
has permitted the acquirement of the disposition (organic or chemical) 
which is the basis of this reaction? If sunlight, heat, or the perfume of 
resin exerts on the processionary caterpillar of the pine tree such an 
influence that it is determined to crawl to the extremity of the coniferous 
branches which will furnish it nourishment, have we not here a wholly 
brute physico-chemical action? The struggle for existence, heredity, 
chance itself,—have they not created in the very tissues themselves mul- 
tiple anatomical and dynamic associations, which have acquired definite- 
ness in the course of transmission from generation to generation, and by 
virtue of which the action of one force gives rise to one determinate 
movement while the action of another force produces another wholly 
different reaction? Is this, physiologically speaking, a process differing 
from that which’ makes the highest animals (including man) move, act, 
and think ?* 


(1) If, indeed, the contemplation of certain beings of the objective world permits us 
to infer the presence in them of subjective states when they present to us phenomena 
of activity founded upon association, we ought equally to admit consciousness in the 
most primitive unicellular beings, which have not yet profited by any evolution. 
Among these, it is true, there can be no association between cells, but one may very 
readily conceive that between different parts of the protoplasm (which is not homoge- 
neous) there are certain very definite dynamic relations, Are not such associations 
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Indeed, what characterizes the beautiful researches of Loeb is the 
way in which all the reactions hitherto comprehended under the ambigu- 
ous term of instincts, are reduced to very simple physico-chemical acts, 
although the formula is far from being given, and the mistake is made of 
being too well satisfied, for the moment, with the neologies which sym- 
bolize these processes not as yet understood,—but this makes little dif- 
ference! The question may be stated thus: Is there a difference in kind 
between a simple action of the tropism type and the physiological con- 
comitant of a higher act of association of ideas? 

We reply that there is not, because in the two cases we must have 
recourse in explanation to the processes of physical association; for, 
taken by itself, the cause of each of the associations intervening in the 
most complicated reasoning may be referred to dynamic processes alto- 
gether like those of the most elementary tropisms. 

It is true that the highest psychic associations are the product of 
individual experience,—and even hereditary dispositions cannot be dis- 
associated from their later acquisitions,—while the others (instincts) are 
only the result of race experience or of spontaneous variation ; but this 
difference in the development or origin of these two kinds of associa- 
tions, individual and generic, does not justify their separation into distinct 
categories, from the physiological point of view. But this point of view 
is the only one which we should take, since it is concerned precisely with 
an objective criterion. Loeb, Bethe, and their followers, who accord the 
quality of consciousness to the “higher” (that is, acquired or cortical) 
processes of association, have, then, no decisive reason for denying it to 
the “lower” (that is, congenital, subcortical, or interprotoplasmic) asso- 
ciations, since there is no difference in kind between the two classes of 
coordinations. 

Besides, tropisms, which we regard as the most elementary acts pos- 
sible, are perhaps more complex than we believed them, and imply many 
hidden springs. We must beware of too simple words. No one doubts 
that a physiologist from Sirius or from Saturn descending upon our planet 
in the pursuit of his studies, might succeed in reducing our most human 
actions to very vulgar tropisms. Thus this new Micromegas, whom we 
will suppose to differ from Voltaire’s, in being ignorant of our earthly 
languages, noting the numerous points of attraction which, in the shape 


implied by the idea of finality? Finality is the characteristic of vital actions; life has 
its condition in harmony, by virtue of which the losses are exactly compensated, and 
at the fitting moment, by the gains. This harmony consists essentially in certain 
molecular motions, which differ only in degree from higher nervous associations. 
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of taverns, draw the human crowd, might invent an ethylo-tropism, 
which would certainly be one of the most universal after heliotropism. 
He might describe, also, a negative heliotropism among bakers, actresses, 
and other persons who turn night into day, a nosotropism for physicians, 
a necrotropism for undertakers, a phytotropism for gardeners, a geotrop- 
ism for field laborers. And he would not be entirely wrong. He would 
err undoubtedly in taking our human acts which are the product of a 
very complex mechanism for entirely simple reactions to equally simple 
stimuli, and in clothing the whole with a few high sounding words. But 
he would be right in identifying the immediate causes of our actions, the 
forces which animate our bodily mechanism, with the general forces of 
nature. In the last analysis, in fact, that which determines the aptitudes 
of men for a given profession, their propensities to a particular vice, is 
rooted in needs, in tendencies, the exact causes of which elude our com- 
prehension, but which we may conceive under the form of attractions 
and repulsions exerted by certain external agents upon our nervous cen- 
tres, themselves fashioned either by heredity or by the conditions of their 
education, and which in the final account are reducible to molecular 
modifications of the cells of our organism and closely resemble tropisms. 

The youth who feels himself drawn to medical studies or he who is 
attracted by botany, can no more account for his profoundest aspirations 
than the beetle which runs to the odor of a dead animal, or the butterfly 
invited by the flowers, and if the first shows a certain feeling correspond- 
ing to these secret states of the organism (a feeling of “ predilection” 
for such a career, etc.), how can one dare to deny to the second anala- 
gous states of consciousness ? 

Now Loeb and his colleagues commit, perhaps, the same error as the 
physiologist from Sirius in taking for tropisms actions which are too 
complex, but this is a question of pure physiclogy which is secondary 
for us. (Everything depends, too, upon the definition of the word 
tropism.) On the other hand, it is to be regretted that they do not con- 
sider, like the man from Sirius, all the acts of our mechanism, the highest 
as well as the lowest, as capable of being reduced, as to their nature, to 
processes analagous to tropisms, and differing only by a greater or less 
complexity. Such a conception would have prevented that arbitrary sub- 
division of animals into two groups, which even separates into two 
opposed camps frogs and likewise fishes, according as their acts are or are 
not a function of consciousness. 

We see, then, that even in applying the proposed criterion, we do 
not reach the distinction which it is its object to reveal, since all organ- 
isms satisfy the requisite objective conditions. 
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But perhaps there exists another criterion than that of the associative 
function. An American writer, Watkins, has recently attempted to 
formulate one. When we observe an infusorian given over to the 
caprices characteristic of its errant life, we cannot help noticing the 
striking resemblance between its activity, however modest it may be, and 
that of the highest beings. In either case we get that impression of 
spontaneity which appears to be a peculiar quality of animal life. The 
infusorian comes, goes, advances, recoils, turns to the right, to the left, 
pauses as if to reflect, starts afresh, extends itself, shortens itself, takes 
food, and rejects, with nothing whatever in the surrounding medium 
appearing to explain the diversity of these performances. “It appears 
that we have in this abrupt change of behavior a sure test for the pres- 
ence of consciousness,” says Watkins." This writer recognizes, on 
the other hand, that the absence of this sign cannot be a proof of the 
absence of consciousness. We can be certain only that subjectivity is 
awake whenever this objective sign manifests itself. In spite of this 
judicious qualification, this test is still illegitimate, for, do we knew 
enough about the intimate chemistry of the cell to be sure that it is not 
to its proper modifications that these movements are due which appear to 
be spontaneous because we are in ignorance of the cause? In digestion, 
for example, are not our stomach and intestines and their contents under- 
going multiple movements capable of seeming quite spontaneous to an 
outside observer, since they manifest themselves without any perceivable 
change in the environment? Is this activity conscious on that account? 

Again, take a little experiment, very easy to perform, which should 
not fail to interest anybody willing to take the trouble to repeat it; it is 
very suggestive and abundantly shows how embarrassing is the problem 
of life, inasmuch as some reactions bearing a deceptive resemblance to 
those which characterize living organisms may be produced by a typically 
inorganic body, a metal. Bernstein, professor of physiology at Halle, has 
recently described this pretty experiment: Place in a saucer containing 
some water acidulated (for example, with sulphuric or nitric acid) a drop 
of mercury, in the presence of a small crystal of bichromate of potash. 
You will soon see the drop of mercury to be the seat of little tremors, to 
elongate, move slowly, then rush upon the crystal of bichromate, around 
which it will spread itself and about which it will excitedly dance, as if 
bent on absorbing it. After a few moments, however, the drop of quick- 
silver becomes still and suddenly abandons the bichromate to return to its 
original position and take again its globular form. But shortly there will 


(1) Psychical Life in Protozoa in American Fournal of Psychology, vol. xi., p. 174 
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be a fresh attack upon the bichromate by the mercury, then another rest 
after the battle and so on, alternately, until the crystal has been completely 
dissolved and transformed by the acidulated water. Now the movements 
which this drop of metal executes appear absolutely spontaneous; an 
observer who was not in the secret would swear that he had to do with a 
famished organism which, perceiving prey in the vicinity, rushes upon it, 
sucks of its substance, then, its first hunger appeased, goes to rest awhile 
before continuing its feast and finally, satiated, retires to take its siesta! 
Note, also, that the mercury manifests, if need be, a faculty of choice; if, 
beside the crystal of bichromate you place a little stone or a bit of glass or 
of cloth, the drop of metal,—I was about to say the animal,—will choose 
the bichromate and will in nowise be attracted by the other substances.* 
And yet is this mercury conscious? And is it necessary in order to 
explain these strange reactions to suppose it to be so? 

To recapitulate briefly the points which we have just passed in review : 
We have seen first of all that, even in applying the criterion proposed by 
Loeb and Edinger, we are not able to establish between animals the dis- 
tinction which it is its object to reveal, since all organisms satisfy the 
requisite objective conditions; but a criterion which applies to all cases is 
no longer one: that, for another reason, this criterion is, in fact, with- 
out value, since some acts, certainly depending upon the associative 
function, are unconscious, as we, human beings, are able to testify: that, 
finally, supposing that this associative function were a sure sign of con- 
sciousness, there would be no reason whatever for supposing the absence 
of the associative function to imply an absence of consciousness. 
Neither can this abrupt modification of behavior nor the faculty of choice, 
as we have shown, imply the presence of subjectivity in organisms which 
give evidence of them. 

If we have discussed in detail the proposed criteria it is in order the 
better to point out their inanity. But we might have dispensed with this 
long examination. In fact, we might have demonstrated a priori that the 
establishment of an objective criterion of consciousness is impossible for 
animals. Suffice it for this purpose to recall the fundamental principles 
of physiological psychology. 

The first of these principles is that of concomitance, designated more 
often by the name of parallelism. It may be formulated as follows: 
‘Every psychic phenomenon has a determinate physical concomitant,” 


(1) Some analogous reactions have been obtained by H. S. Jennings (Artificial Imita- 
tions of Protoplasmic Activities, in Sournal of Applied Microscopy, vol. v., 1), by 
placing ‘‘a drop of clove oil in a mixture of glycerin and aicohol.”"* 
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that is to say, the various sensations, thoughts, volitions which make up 
the web of our mental life, of our subjective life, are accompanied by a 
parallel series of modifications of our bodily organism and particularly of 
our nervous system. And here emerges a pressing question: What sort 
of connection is there between the two series? We are not concerned 
with discussing at this time the various answers which the divers meta- 
physical theories have made, for we are on biological ground and need 
not quit it. Let us remark only the impossibility of reducing the one to 
the other of these two orders of phenomena, or of establishing between 
them any relation whatever beyond that of simultaneity. The absolute 
distinction, the radical opposition between subjective, psychic fact, and 
objective, physical fact, or in other terms, psycho-physical heterogeneity, 
is, indeed, the most fundamental and the most obvious of all matters of 
our knowledge, albeit a Descartes was needed to perceive it. A sensation 
of red perceived by me has no imaginable community whatever, either 
with the vibrations of the ether or with the physico-chemical modifica- 
tions of my retinal or cerebral cells. My perception of a surface, of an 
extent, has no community of nature with that objective surface. I 
perceive a stick ten metres long and judge it to be double the length of 
another of five metres, but my perception will not have a length of ten 
metres and will not be double my perception of the five metre stick. I 
perceive the volume of this room, but my perception has not its volume 
of two hundred cubic metres. I perceive that the window and the table 
are separated by a certain distance, but no distance separates my two 
perceptions of the window and the table, and if the group of visual 
cells stimulated by the rays of light proceeding from the window is 
separated by a certain distance in the brain from the group of cells which 
are excited by the rays coming from the table, there is no warrant for 
saying that this intracerebral distance should be present to consciousness. 
It is quite useless to insist at greater length upon this heterogeneity 
which all great modern thinkers have recognized, upon this ‘impassable 
chasm,”—to quote the expression used by Tyndal and DuBois Rey- 
mond,—this impassable chasm which separates the two great classes of 
phenomena, material and psychic. 

The subjective and the objective are, then, heterogeneous, from which 
it evidently follows that we cannot, the one being given, construct the 
other. In virtue of the principle of parallelism, it is only empirically 
that we can establish the famous criterion by noting or comparing the 
(simultaneously) corresponding moments of the two series (physical and 
psychic), as the linguist determines the equivalents between two different 
languages for the compilation of a dictionary. The establishment of a 
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criterion, then, requires that the two series should have been antecedently given. 
To cite an example, it is only empirically that we can establish a relation 
between temperature and criminality, two heterogeneous phenomena. In 
itself, temperature permits us to draw no conclusion whatever respecting 
criminality, nor the number of crimes committed any conclusion respect- 
ing temperature. Inthe case of man, it is true, we may establish certain 
empirical relations, but there emerges afresh the question as to whether, 
indeed, the lower nerve centres, the spinal cord, the medulla, etc., are 
really quite unconscious, and whether our unconsciousness corresponds to 
their unconsciousness. Now, being altogether quite as ignorant of the 
subjective side of an animal as of that of our own subcortical centres we 
are incapable of drawing up empirically the list of psycho-physical 
equivalents in animals. Such a criterion could not, therefore, be established 
unless we were not ignorant of precisely that with which this criterion would 
aim to acquaint us! 

And that is why our biologists when, having given them the nervous 
system of an animal, they try to infer from it the degree of consciousness 
corresponding to it, act like a physicist who would pretend to deduce 
immediately from his thermometric observations the number and nature 
of crimes which are committed at the same instant! 


We have yet to answer one of the questions which we asked at the 
beginning of this discussion: Of what use is it to seek an objective 
criterion of the animal consciousness? Of what use can it be to know 
whether an animal is conscious or not? In short, what is the réle of 
consciousness from the psycho-physiological point of view? 

Now, here we have an essential point, the sole one which, if it could 
and should be cleared up, would justify the pretensions of the new school. 
Unhappily it is precisely that upon which Loeb, Fdinger, and their col- 
leagues refrain from giving us any information whatsoever. 

If consciousness is of so great importance in the processes of move- 
ment (seeing that according to these writers it produces or modifies it), it 
must then be admitted that a conscious fact, as such, from the circumstance 
of its being non-objective, exerts an influence upon the nervous system ; this 


s an inevitable conclusion. But in that case the axiom of heterogeneity is 
violated, the postulate of parallelism,—that principle which is like a rail- 
ing to keep the investigator from falling into the dangerous abyss of 
metaphysics,—is set aside, and we sink into the purest spiritualism, where 
it is curious enough to encounter the aforesaid biologists, who undoubtedly 
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indulge in high metaphysics without knowing it. All the confusion 
comes from the fact that these authors fail to take into consideration the 
principle of parallelism, the adoption of which is a necessary postulate in 
all psychological research. Parallelism is the only position possible for 
one who would work by the scientific method, that is to say, without 
prejudging either the how or the why of the relation between mind and 
body, between the subjective side and the objective side of mental 
phenomena, or the causes of this duality. As soon as the savant ceases 
to consider the chain of physiological processes and that of conscious 
states as running parallel, as soon as he admits the influence of one of 
these series upon the other, he becomes a metaphysician. 

From the point of view of parallelism, then, the fact that a biologi- 
cal process may or may not be conscious, makes absolutely no difference, 
Since, even supposing that we might prove certain animals or certain 
animal acts to be conscious and others to be unconscious, we should be 
obliged to regard this consciousness as playing no part, and to consider all the 
processes as if they were unconscious,—which comes back to saying 
that the establishment of an objective criterion of consciousness, sup- 
posing it could be done, would not respond to any need. 

It is true that this method of procedure, which seems so clear, is 
scarcely admitted by those very persons who would reap the greatest 
advantage from its adoption, that is, biologists and physicians. They 
cannot decide to consider the mind as exerting no influence over the 
body, to ignore it. ‘Thus Durand de Gros, for example, thought that 
there was a consciousness for acts mediated by the spinal cord and gang- 
lia, automatic acts, etc. It is quite possible! Haeckel allows that the 
first living molecules are already endowed with consciousness and will. 
Certainly we cannot be sure of the contrary! Forel himself adopts a 
similar polypsychism. Now we shall find ourselves quite naturally 
exempt from the discussion of these views, for the reason that, being 
contrary to the spirit of parallelism, they are not of such nature as to 
bring us the light desired. The polypsychism of Durand de Gros, 
Haeckel, and Forel might be demonstrated a hundred times; that would 
not solve in the slightest measure the problem of the why of that con- 
scious aspect. It would only push back to the lower centres that diffi- 
culty before which we found ourselves disarmed when it was a question 
of the cerebral cortex, for, either this conscious aspect plays a rdle, or it 
is superfluous. The first hypothesis is inadmissable from the scientific 
point of view, since it departs from the postulate of parallelism and the 
axiom of heterogeneity, which fix the limits of positive psychology ; and 
if the second be considered as true, if consciousness be superfluous, if i 
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be only an epiphenomenon, a luxury, as Maudsley has said, of what use is 
it to take cognizance of its presence, seeing that biology cannot consider it 
as a factor operative in the determination of events? Polypsychism and 
the monism which is its doctrinal development, is a very respectable 
philosophical opinion, the falsity of which it is perhaps even impossible 
to demonstrate. But it is not a scientific hypothesis, for the peculiarity 
of a scientific hypothesis is that it permits us to attach to a determining 
cause a certain number of as yet unexplained facts; this is its sole aim, 
its only justification for existence. An hypothesis like that of a multi- 
plicity of conscious corpuscles must, therefore, be still-born since, in 
view of the special nature of the psycho-physical problem, it can never 
be explanatory. 

Other savants admit that consciousness does not accompany all 
physiological processes, that it appears only in certain determinate cases 
where a new function is to be created in “ accommodation” to new con- 
ditions: “there can be no doubt that during the period of acquisition the 
consciousness of the sensori-motor centres must be carried to its maximum 
intensity,” thinks Herzen; ‘consciousness invariably and necessarily 
accompanies the breaking of new ground in the brain,” etc. 

This way of looking at the matter is apparently more logical; it is 
as repugnant to common sense to hold that consciousness is always 
indispensable as it is to believe with Maudsley that it is never so. To 
make consciousness intervene at a certain point, therefore, seems rational. 
But what Herzen and Richet and others who hold similar views neglect 
to tell us is precisely the important point: Why should “ the breaking of 
ground in the brain” be accompanied by consciousness? If, indeed, 
consciousness as such is indispensable, it is because the body (the physi- 
cal world) is not self-sufficient. This amounts to the bankruptcy of 
physiology, in so far as it 1s subject to the principle of the conservation 
of energy. Then what should biology do? What should be the position 
of the biologist face to face with the animal consciousness? When the 
biologist becomes physiologist, he should ignore it,—as the astronomer 
when he calculates the velocity of the motion of a planet or the duration 
of an eclipse, ignores the existence of God,—for he has no need of that 
hypothesis. It is embarrassing enough to add on the subjective to the 
objective where, as in the case of man, we cannot help ourselves; hence 
we should be chary of assuming it where we are not forced to. Asa man, 
as philosopher of nature, the biologist may be a materialist, spiritualist, 
monist, solipsist, Kantian, theosophist, or anything he pleases, and solve 
the problem of the relation of mind and body according to the bias of 
his particular habit of mind, or according to the indications of his zs- 
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thetic or moral sense; but as a physiologist, that is to say, as a pioneer 
of a science founded upon physical determinism and the postulate of the 
conservation of energy, he is bound to ignore the categories of phe- 
nomena which are not reducible to a manifestation of this energy. This 
is undoubtedly the conception of biology which will ultimately triumph. 
One of the physiologists cited above, Bethe, has himself recently taken 
this point of view in recognizing with perfect frankness that the question 
of the criterion of consciousness has nothing to do with biology. But 
as often happens with new converts, Bethe has been carried to the oppo- 
site extreme, and he who formerly made of the (subjective) “ image” of 
the stick an indispensable factor in the flight of a dog threatened by its 
master, today repudiates that subjective state to such a degree that he has 
invented a special vocabulary for the use of biologists, the terms of which 
are exempt of all subjective connotation." Here are some of the new- 
fangled terms: instead of saying that an animal perceives, we should 
hereafter say that it “receives”’ (“recipieren”’), a sense organ shall be 
only an “organ of reception” (‘ Receptionsorgan”), to see should 
become ‘“photorecipieren,” the eye, “photorecipient,” to feel (by 
touch), “ tango-” or ‘‘ mecano-recipieren,”” to hear, “ phonorecipieren,” 
the organ of hearing, “ Phonoreceptionsorgan,” etc. 

We suspect that this attempt to render more objective, more physio- 
logical, the study and explanation of animal behavior and the terminology 
which is applied to it, while in itself quite legitimate, entails a serious 
consequence. It leads logically to the suppression of comparative psy- 
chology. Bethe and some other physiologists, Beer, Uexkiill, etc., have 
well comprehended this, and they contest the possibility of this science, 
which they would replace by comparative ‘ physiology.”? They hope 
thus by banishing all anthropomorphism from such studies, to succeed in 
expressing in mathematical or chemical formulas all manifestations of 
animal life. 

As we may fancy, this deadly warfare of comparative physiology is not 
being waged without the most spirited protestations and the most violent 
rejoinders. Moreover, those who throw themselves into the thick of the 
fight to defend the right of animals to their psychology, do not all march 
under the same flag. The army of dissenters is composed first of all of 
those who, little understanding what it is all about, fancy that it is to the 


(1) See Th. Beer, A. Bethe, and J. von Uexkiill, Vorschlage xur einer Objectiver- 
ender Nomenclatur in den Physiologie des Nervensystems. Biol. Centralbl., vol. xix., 
1899, 15, p- §«7- Also Centralbl. fur Physiol., vol. xiii., 1899, 6, p. 138. 


(2) Loc. cit. 
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intelligence, to the superiority of animals that we deal a blow in wishing \ 
to explain everything by physiology; marching behind these are the 
spiritualistic psychologists, who believe, like the learned observer of ants, 
the Jesuit Father, Wasmann, that mind intervenes to incite in one way 
or another bodily reactions. Then in the rear, come the monists, who 
protest, with Forel, against the exclusion of mind, since it is one side, 
one aspect of the body, and the one cannot exist without the other. 

What position should the partisans of parallelism take? The ques- 
tion is a delicate one. On the one hand, from a strictly logical point 
of view, parallelism can but approve the tendencies of the new biological 
school, since it is from parallelism that they first arose ; on the other hand, 
it cannot agree to the suppression of comparative psychology, and for the 
following reason. The intimate physiological mechanism of nervous 
reactions, that which governs perception, the association of ideas, feeling, 
judgment, inference, abstraction, reasoning, volition, is still absolutely 
unknown, It is only possible by introspection (subjectively) to distinguish 
the characteristics of these several activities, and it is only in psychological 
language that we can describe them. Whence a first difficulty: in devis- 
ing a purely physico-mechanical terminology, Bethe and his colleagues 
abandon the possibility of giving an account of facts when they begin to 
be complex, because the objective mechanisms corresponding to these 
facts are unknown. But it is not in the mere difficulty of Janguage that 
the danger of the suppression of comparative psychology lies. The 
danger is more serious. It touches thought itself, as the result shows. 
What is this danger? Wishing at all hazards, to give an account of their 
experiments in comparative biology, in physiological language, the savants 
of the new school find themselves obliged, in order to satisfy the stipula- 
tions of their contract to adhere to their so-called objective nomenclature, 
to bring the facts down to the level of their vocabulary, just as a tailor 
for children, if he had to fit an adult in one of their costumes, might cut 
off the arms and legs of his unfortunate customer! And they have been 
brought to consider as of the nature of very simple reflexes that which 
is beyond a doubt the result of cerebral activity of the highest kind, but 
an activity, it is true, that we are not able to describe except in terms of 
the mental states which are its subjective accompaniment. Thus, for 
example, Bethe considers the return to the nest, in ants and bees, the 
result of a simple, wholly physical attraction of the nest for these insects, 
while various experiments (made by Forel, Wasmann, Yung, Peckham, 
Buttell,) prove that the return is frequently the result of education, of 
individual memory." 


(1) See my general review on L’ Orientation lointaine, in Archives de Psychologie, vol. ii., 6. 
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The suppression of comparative psychology, which appears to be a 
logical consequence of the postulate of parallelism and the axiom of 
heterogeneity, is proved, then, to be in practice unrealizable, quite as 
unrealizable as the suppression of human psychology which would have, 
after all, in the eyes of mechanical biology the same cause for disappear- 
ing,—if physiology were in a condition to replace it. Further, in the 
present state of the science, this suppression of comparative psychology 
is and can only be a simple farce; in fact, the physiological explanations 
of the processes of cerebration, in spite of their appearance of scientific 
rigorism and of mathematical precision, frequently amount to nothing 
more than a translation into physiological language of the psychological 
facts themselves. What do we know of the cerebral mechanism of the 
association of ideas, of perception,—to take only the simplest psychic 
facts? Nothing. And the cerebral theories, whether anatomical or psy- 
chological, which we have attempted to construct are simply tracings 
over the positive data of psychology. It would be, then, for the present 
in any case, a serious inconvenience to exclude from biology psychological 
language. 

Biology may, then, assume precisely in virtue of parallelism, which 
permits it to adopt this modus faciendi without any danger to itself, and 
ought even to assume in animals a conscious mentality, to lend them one, 
not by way of explaining, but in order to be able to give an account of their 
activities, and that without taking sides on the question as to whether 
animals are conscious or not, while abandoning wholly the attempt to find 
an objective criterion of consciousness. 

In other words, biology should work simultaneously according to two 
parallel methods each of which has its advantages and disadvantages, but 
which are mutually complementary ; the ascending or physiological method, 
which, setting out from the amoeba, from the plant, even from the 
mineral, strives in mounting little by little the ladder of life, to explain 
the motor manifestations which it encounters by referring them to phys- 
ico-chemical mechanisms. This procedure is the more precise, the more 
rigorous, but it has soon to be abandoned, for as activities become more 
complex, they refuse to be imprisoned in any mathematical or chemical 
formula. The other method, which may be called the descending or psy- 
chological method, starts from man, from ourselves, in whom conscious 
states are indisputable, and tries to give an account in psychological lan- 
guage of the mental life of animals. Reasoning by analogy, we may 
readily admit some subjective states in the monkey as we admit them 
among our own kind, but there is little reason for denying to the dog 
that which we grant to the monkey, nor to the rabbit that which we 
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accord to the dog, and soon. The descending method could then be 
employed throughout the animal scale, with prudence, it is true, and with- 
out neglecting the law of parsimony,—a sure safeguard against the rock 
of anthropomorphism,—according to which we ought always to seek for 
the simplest possible explanation of a phenomenon. 

It is now possible to put one’s finger on the error which Loeb, 
Edinger, and their school commit. Their mistake has certainly not been 
that they have recognized both methods as valid, but on the contrary, 
that they have left off using the one at the point where they have begun 
to employ the other, that they have discontinued the usage of each of 
the methods half way instead of employing them simultaneously. In 
consequence of this manner of proceeding they have reached the bizarre 
conclusion that the lower animals are mechanical, while the higher ani- 
mals are conscious, beings. It is somewhat as if a man about to take a 
journey should consult at the same time his barometer and thermometer, 
and finding one very low and the other very high should conclude (being 
incapable of understanding how both could be quite correct at the same 
time) that it would rain until mid-day and be very hot the rest of the 
day. The descending method may be as advantageously applied to the 
lower organisms as the ascending method to the higher organisms. 

Before closing, yet another remark which follows from all that we 
have said, and notably from the principle of parallelism. The problem 
of the consciousness of animals has nothing to do with that of their 
“intelligence.” We can as well conceive that a very complex train of 
reasoning or a creation of genius may have a physiological side as we can 
that a sensation has. The question of the greater or less intelligence of 
animals no more prejudges that of their degree of consciousness than the 
concept of a tropism implies the absence of consciousness. These 
are two questions the solutions of which neither prejudge nor mutually 
exclude each other. We ought to oppose the simple to the complex, not 
the simple to the conscious. 

In loyalty to psycho-physical parallelism, and in view of the impos- 
sibility, theoretical and practical, of establishing an objective criterion of 
consciousness, biology ought to turn its attention from the question at 
what grade of organization in the evolution of living beings, at what 
stage of nervous development, the first glimmerings of consciousness 
appear. Bur, still loyal to parallelism, and finding itself practically unable 
to do otherwise, it can give an account in psychological language of the 
activity of animals, their habits, their intelligence, their feelings, their 
sensations, if only it be ready subsequently to translate these observations, 
in proportion to the progress of physiology, into the terms of mechanical 
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energy, which are those of science. This is, moreover, precisely what 
happens in human psychology. This amounts to saying that Descartes’ 
brilliant conception of the “animal machine” should be regarded not as 
a dogma but as a method. 

In no case, then, will biology have to ascertain whether animals are or 
are not conscious in reality. We see, then, alas! the vanishing of the 
hope, embraced for a moment, of finding the key to that mystery which 
threatens to be eternal,—the mystery of the appearance in the world of 
that psychological consciousness, that inner light through which we may 
possess all knowledge, yet which cannot fathom its own origin, and must 
ever remain ignorant where and when, at what point on the infinite line 
of time, at what stage in the course of evolution, its cradle was prepared. 
We must reconcile ourselves to this ignorance which, as much as thirty 
years ago, the illustrious biologist, DuBois Reymond, showed us to be 
without remedy. Jgnorabimus! 
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T IS related that once Theodore Thomas conducted, in a western 
city, a performance of an oratorio, the soprano part of which was 
taken by no less a celebrity than Adelina Patti. At the rehearsal a 

dispute arose regarding the pace at which a certain air was to be taken. 
Mme. Patti claimed that her opinion ought to prevail, as she was the 
prima donna, whereupon Mr. Thomas retorted, “I beg your pardon, 
Madame, but here / am prima donna!” 

This amusing little incident illustrates a curious change which has 
within a few decades taken place in the world of music. Time was 
when the most important personage in the tone world was the operatic 
prima donna, or “first lady.” But about a quarter of a century ago the 
orchestral conductor began, in European capitals, to assume an importance 
equal to that of the prima donna, and during the past decade he has 
actually been a more prominent personage than the opera singer. So 
noticeable has this phenomenon become, that these modern leaders have 
been often derisively referred to as “ prima donna conductors.” 

Our own metropolis has harbored some conductors of this new type, 
notably Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl, who had their adorers, as 
ardent as those of any operatic soprano or tenor. But Thomas went to 
Chicago and Seidl died. For several years after his death New York had 
to get along without conductors of the very highest class, although Signor 
Mancinelli and Herr Schalk were excellent in their sphere. Emil Paur 
and Walter Damrosch were not without champions, but neither of them 
had the personal magnetism and the power of compelling emotion which 
modern concert goers value above all things; and as for Hermann Hans 
Wetzler, he is only just beginning, and last year he made up his programmes 
almost entirely of brilliant music, which, while giving good opportunity 
to show that there had been an unusual number of rehearsals, did not 
allow any safe inference as to the conductor’s temperament. Alfred 
Hertz of the Metropolitan Opera House, alone, gave performances that 
recalled the emotional eloquence of Anton Seidl. But the concerts 
remained unattractive. 

This season, presto, what a change! Instead of a famine, a feast. 
More than half a dozen of the most famous European conductors make 
their first appearance in American cities. Mr. Conried of the Metro- 
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politan Opera House, has, in addition to Hertz, Felix Mottl of Carlsruhe 
and Bayreuth, while the generosity of Andrew Carnegie, John D. Rocke- 
feller, E. Francis Hyde, Clarence M. Hyde, Grant B. Schley, Elkan 
Naumburg, and James Loeb has enabled the New York Philharmonic 
Society to engage for its concerts this winter, in addition to the admirable 
Victor Herbert of Pittsburg (who, more than any one else, preserves 
the Seidl traditions), six of the most eminent European orchestral 
leaders,—Edouard Colonne of Paris, Gustav F. Kogel of Frankfurt on 
the Main, Henry J. Wood of London, Felix Weingartner of Munich, 
Wasili von Safanoff of Moscow, and Richard Strauss of Berlin. 

An epoch making innovation! London, Paris, and the cities of 
Germany occasionally are treated to a series of concerts, each of which 
is presided over by a different man, but in America this plan has not 
heretofore been feasible, for obvious reasons. It costs comparatively little 
in time or money for a musician to go from Berlin or Paris to London, 
but New York is different. Tchaikovsky once visited us, but as com- 
poser rather than as conductor, and when Dr. Dvorak came over he 
remained several years as director of Mrs. Thurber’s National Conser- 
vatory. But the eminent conductors just named cross the ocean for 
only one concert each, except Strauss, who is to appear also, with the 
Wetzler and Philadelphia orchestras, in New York and other cities. 

Add to the names given, those of Fritz Schell, Wilhelm Gericke, 
and Frank Van der Stucken, and we have a field with a dozen notable 
orchestral leaders, half of whom make their first appearance in America. 
Under these circumstances, the conductor question becomes the topic 
of the season and makes it a matter of general interest to discuss the 
circumstances which led to the ousting of the prima donna from the first 
place by the primo uomo, the wielder of the baton. Such a thing could 
not have happened had not the conductor’s functions undergone a com- 
plete sea change into something rich and strange. 

It is not too much to say that the orchestral conductor, as we know 
him, is a peculiar product of the nineteenth century, nay, of the Wag- 
nerian revolution of the second half of that century. Time beaters 
there have always been, but the modern orchestral interpreter is infinitely 
more than a time beater, and even as such he differs widely from his 
predecessors. The earliest time beaters of whom we have record exer- 
cised their accomplishment in a manner that fills our mind with amaze- 
ment. The ancient nations had, of course, no orchestras in our sense of 
the word, but there were occasions when a number of instrumentalists 
played together, or singers united their voices chorally, and under such 
circumstances it was customary for the leader to beat together sea shells 
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or the large bones of animals, or to clap his hands, or even to ring a bell, 
in order to keep his forces together! In Greece and Rome, in fact, the 
leader was rather atime kicker than atime beater. The Greek cory- 
phzus stamped with his feet to mark the accents, while the Roman 
pedicularii even had their feet soled with iron to emphasize this stamp- 
ing! Such persistent barbarous noise would entirely mar the music for 
us. A modern conductor does not even dare to gently rap his desk with 
his baton, except to prevent absolute confusion or collapse. 

Various strange methods of keeping the performers together were 
employed during the medizval centuries and those following, when music 
was slowly developing into a real art, and the orchestra began to resemble 
what we understand by it. In France the eminent opera composer, 
Lulli (who died in 1687), used a stick about a yard long, with which he 
pounded the floor loudly. With such zeal did he do this that on one 
occasion he accidentally hit his foot and caused a wound which led to his 
death. There was much complaint about the loud time beating in 
French opera houses, and Rousseau wrote sarcastically, “The opera in 
Paris is the only one in Europe at which they beat time without obeying, 
whereas elsewhere they obey without any beating.” 

In the eighteenth century, the fiddle bow was much used as a guiding 
wand. In such cases the concert master, or leader of the violins, was 
the real conductor. A partial survival of this custom may be seen even 
in our day when the leader of a dance orchestra plays his violin at the 
conductor’s desk, only stopping to beat time with his bow at critical 
moments. At choral and other performances paper scrolls were much 
used in the good old times, the time beater holding one in his right hand, 
and sometimes a second one in his left. But in the most common 
method, especially at the performances of Italian operas, the conductor 
did not stand at a desk but sat at the piano (harpsichord), and played the 
basso continuo, accompanying the recitatives of the singers, and guiding 
the players with gestures. 

The difficulty with all these methods and arrangements was that the 
leader could do’little more than keep things going smoothly. Precision 
was the only cardinal virtue attainable; of nuances, subtle shadings, 
eloquent phrasing,—in a word, of interpretation,—there could be little or 
no question. It was not till the beginning of the nineteenth century 
that the fiddlers and pianists were relegated to their proper places and the 
conductor became responsible for the piloting of the band and the chorus. 
Historians have not been able to trace the use of the modern conductor’s 
baton in Germany farther back than 1801; in 1807 Gottfried Weber 
pleaded for the continuous and inaudible use of the wand. The baton 
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was first used by Mosel in Vienna in 1812; by Weber in Dresden in 
1817; by Spohr in London in 1820; by Mendelssohn in Leipzig in 
1835. 

When Richard Wagner was five years old, his great predecessor, 
Weber, made the first important attempt to discard the old Italian method 
of conducting and to substitute a proceeding more in harmony with the 
requirements of his time. His view on the subject he summed up in these 
words: “ The conductor is the centre and the guiding spirit of the whole, 
from whom all effects must proceed. Therefore he should be placed 
between the orchestra and the singers so that he may see all and all may 
see him equally well. In this position he is able to assist the singers 
with minute gestures or subtle signs. For the singer, who does his part 
by heart, and is exposed to diverse scenic accidents, needs such aid par- 
ticularly, while the orchestra has to follow and must not be overbearing.” 

It seems incredible, but is a fact, that Weber’s predecessors were 
placed in the midst of the orchestra in such a way that they could not 
possibly communicate with the singers. The primitiveness of the whole 
arrangement at Dresden in 1818 is amusingly illustrated by the fact that 
the violoncello and double-bass players had no music stands of their own, 
but had to peep at their parts in the conductor’s score, as well as they 
could, amid the gestures of his arms and the movements of his body! 
In the old-fashioned Italian operas, where the orchestral parts were of 
infantile simplicity, this arrangement was tolerable; in Weber’s operas 
it was simply impossible. He consequently rearranged everything in such 
a way that he could not only guide the orchestra but pilot the whole, 
both vocal and instrumental, by the movements of his baton, nods of his 
head, and telling glances from his eyes. But he had reckoned without 
his host. The Italian coterie was still very powerful in Dresden and its 
leaders succeeded in influencing the king, who gave a peremptory order 
that the old arrangement should be restored. This was a bitter disap- 
pointment and humiliation for Weber, but the intelligent music lovers 
sympathized with him, and gradually he succeeded in having his way. 
What is of special importance, he became the idol of Richard Wagner, 
who, in his boyhood, received the deepest impressions from Weber,— 
impressions which form the roots of his own “art-work of the future,” 
as well as of his method of conducting. 

Weber may be regarded as the first of the great conductors imbued 
with thoroughly modern ideas. At the same time, we must not forget that 
Beethoven had already followed similar impulses. To be sure, he never 
accepted a post as conductor, and during the last twenty years of his life his 
deafness made it impossible to become such. But what we know of his 
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earlier activity in this line entirely confirms the belief that Wagner was 
right in his views regarding the proper way of conducting. In the fol- 
lowing testimony by Beethoven’s friend, Seyfried, the reference to the 
“‘ frequent passages in tempo rubato” (modifications of pace) is particularly 
important : “ Our Beethoven was not one of those fastidious composers 
whom no orchestra could please ; sometimes, indeed, he was too lenient, 
and would not even repeat passages which went badly at the rehearsal ; 
‘It will go better next time,’ he would say. But he was most particular 
about expression, the small nuances, the numerous alternations of light 
and shade, and the frequent passages in tempo rubato, all of which he 
was, however, quite ready to discuss with any one.” And his contem- 
porary, Schindler, wrote, “ Almost everything that I heard Beethoven 
interpret was free from all (metronomic) rigidity of tempo ; it was a tempo 
rubato in the properest sense of the words, as conditioned by content 
and situation. It was the most distinct and vivid declamation.” Two 
days before the performance of his “ Fidelio,” Beethoven wrote to a 
friend regarding the way his music was “bungled” at the rehearsals, 
«“ Of the wind I will say nothing, but . All pp., cresc., all decresc., 
and all f., ff, may as well be struck out of my music, since not one of 
them is attended to. I lose all desire to write anything more if my 
music is to be so played.” 





Yet such was about the way his music was played everywhere at the time 
when Wagner began his activity as a conductor. In his famous essay, 
“On Conducting,” he complains that nothing was so difficult to obtain 
from a German orchestra as “das gleichmassig starke Aushalten eines 
Tones,”—the sustaining of a chord in unchanging loudness. Much 
reliance was placed on an exaggerated pianissimo, but it lacked body, just 
as the fortissimo lacked volume or sonority. There was no real forte, 
no real piano, not to speak of nuances. Nor were the Germans the 
only slovenly players. ‘Ihe Londoners were as bad or worse. In a let- 
ter to Liszt, Wagner describes the players at the Philharmonic concerts, 
which he conducted in 1855, as “clever machines which can never be 
got into the ‘right swing.” ‘ The orchestra,” he writes on another 
occasion, in reviewing his London experiences, “ never played otherwise 
than mezzo forte ; never was there a real forte or a real piano.” When 
the “ Lohengrin Prelude” was being rehearsed, the orchestra, as Praeger 
relates, could not at first understand the pianissimo required in the open- 
ing bars, “‘and besides the crescendos and diminuendos, which Wagner 
insisted upon having, surprised the executants. They turned inquiringly 
to each other, seemingly annoyed at his fastidiousness.”’ 

These English players did not realize at first that this ‘‘ fastidiousness ” 
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was the very life and soul of the musical performance. They had been 
allowed to play in this careless, monotonous fashion by Mendelssohn, 
their musical idol, and they opined that what was good enough for 
Mendelssohn must be good enough for Wagner. But it was not. Nor 
did he object only to the perpetual half loudness (mezzo forte) of their 
playing. What annoyed him still more was the difficulty of making 
them comprehend and follow the proper tempo at which a composition 
by Beethoven or some other modern master should be taken. Following 
the Mendelssohn traditions, he says, “the music poured on like water 
from a public fountain; to hold back was impossible, and every allegro 
ended as a veritable presto. To interfere with this custom was a painful 
duty; for when the correct and properly modified tempo was introduced, 
all the faults of execution and expression which had been hidden amid 
the customary outpouring of the music-fountain, were suddenly revealed.” 

The words I have italicized in the last sentence bring us to what is 
the most important of the reforms in the interpretation of modern music 
that Wagner insisted upon. Robert Franz once said in his blunt way, 
“ He who takes a piece too fast is an ass, and so is he who takes it too 
slowly.” Wagner would have agreed with him cordially. He main- 
tained that the first and most important qualification for a conductor is a 
correct sense of tempo, because his choice of the pace of a piece shows 
at once whether he has understood the composer in other respects also. 
When he heard of a kapellmeister who had taken twenty minutes to 
perform the “‘ Tannhauser Overture,” for which he himself required only 
twelve, he knew that that man could not have the faintest conception of 
the true spirit and meaning of the piece, either as a whole or in its details. 

But it is not only the general pace of a piece that must be taken 
correctly if the music is not to be spoiled; it is also necessary,— 
emphasized particularly,—to modify the pace frequently in the same 
movement, and with a true instinct; and this is what Wagner did. Thus 
his “* Tannhauser Overture” might be played in exactly twelve minutes 
and yet be wrong from beginning to end, for the conductor might take 
the slow parts too fast and the fast parts too slowly, thus getting the 
average right but every detail wrong. Wagner himself once conducted 
his “ Meistersinger Overture” in Leipzig with the correct and frequent 
modifications of tempo, and it was enthusiastically redemanded. Not 
long afterwards it was repeated by the same orchestra but under a con- 
ductor ignorant of the art of correctly modifying the tempo, and was 
roundly hissed. 

Wagner’s essay in which he pointed out the importance of frequent 
modification of tempo created a sensation, not so much because of what 
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he said about his own music as because he insisted that Beethoven’s 
must be interpreted in the same way, especially the allegros. Up to 
the time of Mozart, he remarks, the allegro,—which, in a certain subtle 
sense, could hardly be taken too fast,—served simply as a contrast to the 
adagio, which, in the same subtle sense, could hardly be taken too slowly. 
In the adagio, emotional languor is the source of delight; the slightest 
harmonic change is a surprise and gratification. In the allegro, the 
object is not to fascinate us with soulful song (melody) but to intoxicate 
us with the excited movement. This was Mozart’s own point of view. 
At a rehearsal of one of his lively overtures he whipped up his players 
into a wild frenzy which enabled them to get the presto he wanted, and 
then he exclaimed, ‘Very good! Now, this evening, just a little faster!” 

This is the old-fashioned Mozartan or “naive” allegro, as Wagner 
calls it. But the modern allegro of Beethoven,—the “sentimental ” 
allegro,—is quite different, in his opinion, being, in reality, @ mixture of 
the adagio and the allegro. He goes so far as to say that “even in the 
allegro, if we carefully note its most significant motives, the dominating 
feature is the song (slow melody) borrowed from the adagio.” Wherever 
such a melodious passage occurs in an otherwise fast movement, the tempo 
should, of course, be modified,—moderated,—so as to reveal its true 
character. This is the Wagnerian idea of tempo rubato, and he declares 
that in the interpretation of modern music, beginning with Beethoven, 
such modification of tempo is as important as playing the notes correctly. 
It is “the vital principle of our music,” yet up to the time when he 
wrote his essay (1869), the German conductors, he says, had ignored it 
entirely, He was the first, he avers, who dared to take the adagios 
slowly enough, while, as for the allegros, they were habitually taken by 
the conductors in an unvarying, monotonous, metronomic fashion which 
caused them to be looked on by the conductors themselves as “ mon- 
strosities,” and by the public as bores. 

The proof of the pudding lies in the eating thereof. When Wagner 
was appointed royal conductor in Dresden, he selected Beethoven’s “ Ninth 
Symphony” for a’ concert to be given for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of former members of the orchestra. Thereat great consterna- 
tion, because this symphony,—the grandest of all,—was considered 
obscure and uninteresting. But Wagner conducted it in his own way 
and changed the consternation to such unprecedented and profitable 
enthusiasm that he was requested to repeat the same work every year for 
the ‘Pensionsconcert.” To take only two more instances: when, 
many years later, he gave a concert in Vienna, his bitterest foe, Dr 


Hanslick, confessed frankly that he had derived “a genuine pleasure’ 
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from “his energetic reproduction of the ‘ Eroica Symphony,’ with its fine 
and peculiar nuances.” And regarding the reading of Weber at another 
concert, the same critic shows how Wagner applied his principles of 
interpretation in practice: “It was a real gratification to hear this 
‘Freischitz Overture,’ which is usually reeled off at a monotonous, 
slovenly pace, for once with a new swing and exceedingly delicate 
nuances. The gradual crescendo and descrescendo of the horn passage 
in the introduction; the somewhat retarded pace of the melodious passage 
in the allegro; the broad sustaining of the two fermatas before the last 
part * * * produced a beautiful effect.” 

Concerning Wagner’s general attitude, Anton Seidl says in his admir- 
able essay, “On Conducting,” published by D. Appleton & Co.: “His 
body stood motionless, but his eyes glittered, glowed, pierced; his fingers 
worked nervously, and electric currents seemed to pass through the air to 
each individual musician; an invisible force entered the hearts of all; 
every man thrilled with him, for he could not escape the glance of this 
great man. Wagner held everybody bound to him as by a magical 
chain; the musicians had to perform wonders, for they could not do 
otherwise.” 

We have seen that Beethoven himself used the tempo rubato, or 
modification of pace, and that he was as eager as Wagner in careful 
attention to expression marks. But he could not get this attention. 
Weber’s example, also, did not become a tradition. Wagner’s revelations 
as to conducting, and his diatribes against the slovenly and incompetent 
leaders of his day, therefore, came like a thunderbolt from the sky. 
Many of the professional musicians antagonized his views, but the wisest 
and best of them became his pupils and followers,—among them Hans 
von Bilow, Hans Richter, and Anton Seidl,—and they helped to create a 
new epoch in orchestral conducting. 

Hans von Bilow had the rare good luck of having the two greatest 
musicians of his time as instructors; Wagner in 1850-51 taught him at 
Zurich how to conduct an orchestra and pilot an opera, while subsequently 
he was Liszt’s pupil for four years at Weimar. Liszt exerted an influence 
on the interpretation of modern and classical music fully equal to that of 
Wagner, primarily, of course, in the pianoforte department, but subse- 
quently also in the orchestral field. Even Wagner, as he himself gladly 
acknowledged, had learned from Liszt. Indeed, Wagner by no means 
professed to have been the first to reveal the secret of correct musical 
interpretation. He had been deeply influenced by Weber, and he dwells 
at length on the benefit he had derived from hearing Habeneck in Paris, 
who had taught his players how to sing Beethoven on their instruments. 
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Great singers, like Schroeder-Devrient, also had given him, he relates, 
valuable hints regarding phrasing; and, as for Liszt; he confesses that, 
carefully as he had himself studied Bach and Beethoven, Liszt’s interpre- 
tations at the piano came as revelations. 

Liszt and Wagner had developed the same principles of interpreta- 
tion independently of each other, Wagner at the head of the orchestra, 
Liszt at the pianoforte. When Liszt, tired of pianoforte playing, turned 
to composing symphonic poems and conducting operas and concerts, he 
simply transferred to the orchestra his unique art of reproducing the spirit 
of the great masters at the pianoforte. He expected of his players perfect 
technique, and he even regarded the ordinary expression marks,—piano, 
forte, crescendo, diminuendo, etc.,—as part of that technique, which by 
no means exhausted the matter. Everybody knows that a player may 
attend to all these expression marks and yet utterly miss the spirit of a 
piece. It was his aim, as it was Wagner’s, to reveal that spirit, and his 
method of doing this was to teach his players not so much to attend to 
the accenting of bars and to the crude expression marks, as to grasp the 
musical ideas and make those emphatic and clear to the hearers, accenting, 
as a good actor does, not the first note of a line but the emphatic word, 
and thus bringing out the full emotional content. Given a good set of 
players, intelligent and obedient to his hints, Liszt was thus able to play 
on the orchestra as impressively and as individually as on the pianoforte. 
Anton Seidl wrote regarding him: “‘ His Jovian countenance filled every- 
body with a sort of holy awe; his colaborers were lifted to the top of a 
lofty pedestal; all were profoundly, majestically moved, inspired, and 
made conscious of a high mission. Liszt radiated an exalted magic on 
singers as well as instrumentalists * * * He compelled all to love and 
believe in the composition he brought forward.” 

With two inspired teachers like Liszt and Wagner, Hans von Bulow 
would have had to be a dullard, indeed, not to achieve something. But 
he was very far from being a dullard. He had an individuality of his 
own, and he enriched that by the teachings of his two masters. To be 
sure, there was often a pedagogic element in his playing which weakened 
the artistic effect, but that did not prevent him from becoming one of the 
greatest and most influential of conductors. He could make clear, even 
to the semi-musical, the subtle anatomical structure of a symphony, and 
he became one of the creators of what is known as the modern art of 
phrasing, as a special branch of the art and science of music. 

In one respect he became epoch making. He started the custom of 
traveling about Europe with a symphony orchestra. Johann Strauss and 
others had gone on the road long before him, but only with dance 
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orchestras ; he was the first who made the experiment with serious music, 
and it was a great success. He took the Meiningen orchestra, which 
was not in any way remarkable, and by dint of thorough rehearsing and 
instilling into his players the Wagner-Liszt principles of interpretation, 
he created a sensation throughout Germany, astonishing all and rousing 
the lazy routine conductors and players everywhere. This continued 
from 1880 to 1885. Subsequently he accomplished the same remarkable 
transformation with the Philharmonic orchestras of Berlin and Hamburg. 

What Hans von Bilow did for Germany, Hans Richter achieved in 
Austria and in England. He was the man chosen by Wagner to conduct 
the first Nibelung festival at Bayreuth, in 1876. Subsequently he 
familiarized the Viennese with the true Wagnerian spirit by presiding for 
a number of years over their opera house and Philharmonic concerts. If 
Richter could have only multiplied himself a hundred fold, he might have 
played the whole score himself. When Wagner first discovered him he 
was a horn player. In 1872 Tappert wrote, “ Richter is as much at 
home in the orchestra as a fish in the water. As real kapellmeister we 
see him now with a viola in his hand, and suddenly we find him behind 
the big drum, or tinkling the triangle.”” In 1879 he went among the 
traveling conductors; since that date he has given an annual series of 
Wagner-Beethoven concerts in London, and a few years ago he made his 
home entirely in England, where he is worshipped, and where his influence 
on the interpretation of orchestral music in general has been enormous. 
Sir Michael Costa died in 1884, but it seems as if centuries must have 
elapsed between his time and Richter’s. Sir George Grove has given an 
amusing account of the extraordinary doings of this Italian, who for a 
long time was London’s chief conductor, and who once remarked in 
Grove’s hearing, ‘‘Beethoven has no melody.” Costa, we are told, 
“did not rehearse the opera concerts himself,—that was done by Sainton, 
his leader.” One of his concerts closed with Beethoven’s “ Coriolan 
Overture,” given at the request of Grove, who, at the end, went into his 
room to thank him for it. But Costa dashed cold water on his enthus- 
iasm by exclaiming harshly, “I will never play that piece again. It 
ends pianissimo and it is impossible to make any effect with it.” Those 
were the ‘good old times” ! 

The third of Wagner’s pupils,—Anton Seidl,—was fortunately fated 
to bring the true traditions to America. The ground had been well 
prepared for him by Mr. Theodore Thomas, who, practically self-taught, 
and deprived of the advantages enjoyed by Bulow, Richter, and Seidl, 
abroad, nevertheless, accomplished marvelous results, especially in the 
concert field. His career as an operatic conductor was fruitful but short, 
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and limited, so far as Wagner was concerned, to the earlier works. 
After Dr. Leopold Damrosch had successfully produced “ Die Walkire,” 
Anton Seid was brought over, and it was under his baton that “ Die 
Meistersinger,” “Tristan,” ‘Siegfried,’ ‘ Gotterdimmerung,” and 
“ Rheingold,” in the order here given, had their first performances in this 
country. No one could have had better preparation for this task. For 
six years he had lived in Wagner’s house, helping him prepare his last 
works for the press and benefiting by his instruction. Subsequently he 
traveled with Neumann’s “ Wagner Theatre,” conducting one hundred 
and thirty-five performances of the four Nibelung operas, beside fifty- 
eight Wagner concerts, in the cities of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and England. He was, therefore, able to perform 
Wagner’s music with a truthfulness and an authority which, combined 
with his personal magnetism and his unflagging enthusiasm, made his 
readings irresistible, and helped swell the ranks of the Wagner worshippers 
enormously, so that New York actually became a second Bayreuth. 

No conductor was ever so beloved by the singers, because he always 
helped them to do their best. While revealing all the orchestral beauties, 
he never overwhelmed the voices. He made the orchestra sing, sigh, 
whisper, exult, plead, threaten, storm, rage, with an eloquence that 
enraptured even those who had not before understood orchestral music. 
To him there applied what Mr. Gericke once said of Wagner’s con- 
ducting, “ The most striking thing about it was the surpassing delicacy 
of all the effects; modifications of force and tempo were almost incessant, 
but were for the most part modifications by a hair’s breadth only.” 
Seidl knew that the same melody, or motive, in an opera must be taken 
faster or slower according to the situation on the stage; that the larger a 
concert hall, the broader must be the tempo to produce the proper impres- 
sion; and he employed a thousand other secrets unknown to the ordinary 
time beater. 

While superlative in Wagner, he was scarcely less impressive in his 
interpretations of other modern masters. In Schubert, Schumann, and 
the early Beethoven he was not at his best; but Wagner himself could 
hardly have aroused more enthusiasm than Seidl did with his eloquent 
readings of the seventh and ninth of Beethoven’s symphonies. As an 
interpreter of Liszt, Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Grieg, and other modern 
masters, he had no equal; he also was peculiarly successful with the 
dainty, piquant music of contemporary French composers. 

It is impossible to discuss here in detail other great conductors, nor 
is it necessary. The best of them have followed in the footsteps of 
Wagner and Liszt, and the details in which they differ are of minor 
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significance. In view of what has been said of the importance of modi- 
fications of tempo, it is not surprising that so many of these great 
orchestral leaders (Liszt, Richter, Seidl, Nikisch, Sucher, Mottl, Wein- 
gartner, Mahler,) are Austro-Hungarians, for it is among them that the 
tempo rubato is particularly at home, and the poetic freedom of movement 
.§ the soul of modern music. There are also pure Germans among these 
leaders of leaders,—among them Schuch, Steinbach, Richard Strauss ; 
Frenchmen like Colonne and Lamoureux; and the Norwegian, Grieg, 
concerning whom Sir George Grove wrote in 1888, ‘“‘ How he managed 
to inspire the band as he did and get such nervous thrilling bursts and 
such charming sentiment out of them I don’t know. He looks very like 
Beethoven in face, I thought, and though he is not so extravagant in his 
ways of conducting yet it is not unlike.” 

In the foregoing an attempt has been made to make clear, even to 
those who do not understand the technical jargon of music, the enormous 
difference between the old-fashioned time beater and the modern orches- 
tral interpreter. The growing complexity, thoughtfulness, and emotion- 
alism of music made this evolution necessary, and one of its results was 
an increasing tendency toward specialism. In Wagner’s early days it 
was expected of every conductor that he should also compose operas and 
symphonies. ‘Today there are men who combine the two functions, but 
in most cases these are separated. And this is as it should be. Wagner 
himself disliked to waste in mere conducting the energies he needed for 
the more important work of composing. Meyerbeer wrote to a friend in 
1857: “ The rehearsals sometimes make me ill. Moreover, the numerous 
trials and efforts to get things right often consume the best hours of the 
day. Ideas do not come to me every day; sometimes I have to wait 
long for a melody suitable for dramatic use. If I then happen to be in 
the midst of my work it is distressing to leave it when the hour for 
rehearsal comes. I am out of humor all day, because I have lost not 
only time but ideas. This is why I have so seldom conducted.” 

These are sufficient reasons why composers should not be conductors. 
As for the conductors, they, also, have their hands too full to find time 
for composing. The scores are becoming more and more complicated, 
and the interpreter is expected to know them by heart, like Bulow, 
Richter, and Nikisch, while the frequent rehearsals and numerous other 
duties, such as examining new scores and aspirants to fame as singers or 
players, keep a leader more than busy day and night. Hence the time 
will probably come when it will be a rare exception for a conductor to be 
also a creator. Luckily there is increasing honor and profit for conduct- 
ors as well as for composers. Mr. Nikisch is said to earn about twenty- 
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five thousand dollars a year, and several others are not far behind him. 
As for the honors, they are, of course, easiest for those who can interpret 
German music, notably Wagner’s. Even the Italians have discovered 
this. Signor Mancinelli refused to come to New York one season 
because the Wagner operas had been given to Seidl, and Mr. Conried’s 
recent negotiations with Signor Toscanini of Milan came to naught 
because that famous Italian made it a condition that he should be allowed 
to conduct the Wagner operas ! 











THE SYMBOLICAL DRAMA 


EMILE FAGUET 
MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, PARIS 


OWARD the end of September, 1894, M. Pierre Weber 
wrote to M. Francisque Sarcey the following : “I went yester- 
day to a matinée at the Renaissance, and on returning home 
I read your article in the ‘Temps.’ You say that there has been a 
great deal of talk about symbolism with reference to the ‘ Femmes de 
Claude’ (of Alexander Dumas the younger), Well! I think that if 
there is symbolism in that play, there is some in all plays. Those who 
have discovered, for example, that Césarine was the genius of evil, that 
Claude was the genius of good, absolutely impeccable, and that Antonin 
was humanity, good at heart but weak and susceptible to the seductions 
of evil, have exclaimed, ‘ This is Ibsenism!’ But, if we take the mat- 
ter thus, everything is Ibsenism! When my teachers in the ‘lycée’ 
explained to me that the ‘Horace’ of Corneille represented the struggle 
between love and patriotism, they might have added, ‘ This is Ibsenism.’ 
The first Ibsenist was the first man who took it into his head to write a 
dramatic work; he is any one creating a personage, or giving reality to 
an abstraction. Antigone is an abstraction, C&dipe an entity. And 
what, pray, are Alceste, Tartuffe, or Harpagon? Symbols. How many 
times have you yourself told us in your lectures at the Odéon that these 
personages were great, because they would remain eternally true. And 
what is needed to make a personage eternally true, unless that it should 
symbolize a virtue, a vice, or some ridiculous trait, all of them true at 
all times? But art, dramatic art, consists,—does it not ?—in breathing 
life into this abstraction, in clothing it, in making it disappear almost 
entirely under the costume, behind the mask, under the action of the 
personage, which must be shown to us in struggle with a state of events 
chosen expressly to give prominence to its character. * * * This is 
what Ibsen will never be able to do. But to maintain that he invented 
symbolism on the stage is as absurd as it would be to say that he invented 
dramatic art itself. No! Ibsen has invented nothing. Like all others, 
he takes a general idea but he does not clothe it. He does not give it 
life, movement, or color. His is a skeleton symbolism ! ” 
Francisque Sarcey inserted M. Weber’s letter in his literary supple- 
ment of October 1, 1894, and added to it the following lines: “ Here is 
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the question clearly stated. I find fault with the personages of the 
‘Femmes de Claude,’ not because they are symbolical but because they 
are not living beings. Never by any chance will an abstraction, or, if 
you please, an entity,—I will not dispute as to terms,—be interesting to 
me on the stage, for this very reason, that I desire to see upon it, not 
entities symbolizing an idea but beings of flesh and blood, suffering and 
weeping as I do, in whom I find an echo of my own joys and sorrows, 
in one word, beings full of life. When I have wept over them and with 
them, I shall certainly be able to detach from their personality the abstract 
idea that it represents. I will make a symbol of it, if I see fit. I do not 
desire any skeleton symbol, to use the expression of my correspondent.” 

The letter of M. Pierre Weber to Sarcey was the letter of a man 
who does not comprehend the question, to a man who, especially at that 
time, comprehended no question. A symbol is not at all an abstraction, 
and it is on that account that there are two words to signify these two 
things. An abstraction is a pure idea and a symbol is an image, where- 
fore it follows that a symbol which is an image is precisely the contrary 
of an abstraction, which isa pure idea, a barrenand unadorned idea. We 
may find fault with the drama of abstractions, precisely because it is not 
symbolical, and we may find fault with the symbolical drama for depart- 
ing too far from abstractions and for obscuring abstractions by images. 
“ A symbol,”’—such is the definition of the French Academy,—* is a 
figure or image serving to designate something by means of painting, 
sculpture, or speech. The dog is a symbol of fidelity; the dove is a 
symbol of simplicity ; the lion is a symbol of valor; the weather-vane is 
a symbol of inconstancy; the palm and the laurel are symbols of vic- 
tory.” This is the truth with regard to the word symbol. A symbol is 
as far from being an abstraction as it is from being a theorem. A lion, 
a dove, a dog, a weather-vane, and a palm, are neither abstractions nor 
entities,—I will not insist upon the term;—they are the images of 
abstractions substituted for the abstractions themselves, and consequently 
they fulfil the purpose, not of representing abstractions, but that of not 
representing any} and of carefully avoiding them. A dog, a dove, a lion, 
and even a weather-vane, are realities and living beings, or at least 
apparently living beings. I grant you that they may be employed to 
represent abstractions, but when representing them, they give them life, 
so that this is really the way or one of the ways of producing a living 
reality and not of producing an abstraction or a pure idea. 

“TI am old; my passions have grown cold and I have wrapped myself 
up in my sadness.” This is the pure idea, this is a style as abstract as a 
style can be. This is symbolism. Théophile Gautier :— 
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*¢ Along by the walls, when the sun strikes upon them, 
To warm up my old, stagnant blood, 
With the dogs, beside the mendicant, 
I go and recline at the hour of noon. 


‘¢ There I remain, and muse not and think not, 
Like a prodigal reduced to his last cent ; 
In the presence of my life now three quarters spent, 
Already an old man, although I have not lived. 


‘*I love nothing, because nothing loves me, 

My soul, worn out, is deserting my body ; 

I bear within me my own sepulchre, 

And am more sunken in death than are many dead men. 
¢¢ When the sun is hidden behind the cloud, 

Toward my hole I crawl painfully, 

And into the depths of my unknown suffering 

I withdraw, as cold as a serpent.”” 


“My thoughts and my ideas come to grief in their endeavor to 
attempt the impossible and to attain to the ideal.” Here is the idea in the 
pure state; here is style as abstract as it can be. Théophile Gautier :— 


‘© Yesterday it seemed to me (doubtless I was intoxicated) 
That I saw on the arch of a bridge a clash of cavaliers 
Cuirassed with iron, covered over with copper, 

And caparisoned with quaint harness. 


‘¢ Crouching dragons were growling under their helmets, 
Brazen Medusas opened their haggard eyes 
In their great bucklers and fantastic ornaments, 
And knots of serpents enameled their brassarts. 


‘¢ At times, from the edge of the giant arcade 
A wounded cavalier, losing his balance, 
Or a bewildered steed, would fall into the gaping water, 
A crocodile’s throat yawning beneath him. 
‘¢It was you, my desires, it was you, my thoughts, 
Seeking to force the passage of the bridge, 
And your bodies covered with bruises under their dented armor 
Sleep, buried in the deep gulf.”’ 


Here is symbolism, and I think that it will be acknowledged to be 
something animated. The serpent’s hole and the clash of cavaliers are 
symbols, that is to say, lively realities, representatives of an idea. In 
the drama the case is the same, and there a symbol is nothing but the 
living representative of an idea. Ordinarily and for a very simple 
~eason, the drama makes no use of the symbol. The dramatist, embody- 
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ing his ideas in personages, does not need to use out-of-the-way means, 
and, moreover, does not need to embody them in a reality which, even 
though a living one, is not human. He has his men and his women and 
they are amply sufficient. By its nature, the drama excludes symbolism. 
Is it, for the same reason, anti-symbolical? Not precisely so. It may 
represent its ideas by its personages and, in addition, by something out- 
side of its personages. It need not do so; at the same time it is not at 
all forbidden to do so. The process simply affords an additional means. 
The means may, however, become a burdensome one, and it is against 
this that the dramatist must be on his guard; but there is the possibility 
of its being only something additional, just an ornament, a commentary, 
or an instructive or pleasing illustration. In our mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages there was seen, moving about the principal personage, a 
hideous, whirling figure, suggesting to him alluring words and bad 
thoughts. This was the Devil, and he was a symbolical personage. 
The evil desires, the evil passions, the evil designs that the principal 
personage had in his head, he himself expressed in part, while another 
symbolized them and presented a hideous, repulsive, and frightful image of 
them. As byplay this was excellent, and it was fortunate for dramatic 
aesthetics that the beliefs of the time permitted the putting on the stage, 
without fear of ridicule, of a symbolical personage, for there are secret 
thoughts which one does not tell to a confidant, which one does not even 
utter to one’s self, and which would be improbable in a confession to a 
confidant or even in a monologue. To have them expressed by nobody, 
and to symbolize them in a living personage, representing the miry depths 
of our soul, was a means of avoiding the absurdity of a confidant and 
the absurdity of a monologue. 

Well, Ibsen does this same thing. In the first place, and in so far 
as invention is concerned, Ibsen is the greatest psychological dramatist 
since the time of Racine; in the second place, his greatest novelty is that 
he has invented symbols explanatory of the general thought of his work 
and intended, moreover, to illustrate it in a pleasing manner. 

Oddly enough, it is the French, a people who generally show little 
tendency toward symbolism, and never do so in their drama, it is they 
who have, not discovered,—for we must not forget the great English 
critic, the prophet and evangelist of Ibsen, William Archer,—but who 
have proclaimed most loudly that Ibsen’s drama is full of symbolism, 
and it is a very great Scandinavian critic, Georg Brandes, who has 
maintained most tenaciously that there is not the slightest symbolism in 
Ibsen’s drama. In the issue of January, 1896, of the international and 
polyglot review called the “ Cosmopolis,” Mr. Brandes maintained that 
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the French, who at that time saw symbolism in all things, saw some on 
every page of Ibsen, that they were idiotic, that there was not a single 
symbol in the whole of Ibsen, and that Ibsen was, as the Germans had 
well made out, purely and simply a “naturalist,” or, in the vernacular, 
purely and simply a realist. Mr. Brandes was right in reproaching our 
subtle refiners, our z#sthetes, and in plain terms, our imbeciles, for 
seeing a symbol in every line of Ibsen, but he was wrong, and he went 
too far in his intention of showing us to be crazy (it is “the subtlety of 
insanity,” he said), when he even declared that there is not a symbol in 
the whole of Ibsen. I should like to know the meaning of the house of 
a hundred stories, built by Solness, the builder, from which he falls and 
breaks his neck. Is it not an image representative of his excessive 
ambition, of his aspirations toward an ideal that cannot be realized? 
Otherwise, wherefore the house? What has the house to do with me? 
House, what is thy meaning? House, for what art thou useful? House, 
what interest hast thou? House, what dost thou desire of me? Yes, 
the house is evidently a symbol, that is to say, an image representing the 
general idea of the piece, explaining it, and putting it in a bright light, 
and impressing it the more deeply in the mind of the spectator or the 
reader, by interesting his imagination in it, just as any image does. In 
“« Brand,” what is the old church, dingy and shaky, replaced by the new 
church, which is flooded with light and stands firm on its foundation? 
It is probably the image of the faith of former times replaced by a new 
faith that is broader and hospitably accords a welcome to the conquests 
of science and is thereby rendered only more solid and more indestruct- 
able. Otherwise, wherefore the old church and the new church? Pray, 
what is in “ Peer Gynt,”—a piece, besides, which is very weak and but 
little adapted to the stage, which according to Mr. Brandes cannot be 
played and which, he says, has never been performed at Copenhagen 
(and that is a sign),—-what is in “‘ Peer Gynt,” that scene of Peer Gynt 
amid the goblins, if the goblins are not his chimeras, his little, childish 
desires, his fantastic ideas, and his shifting moods? Otherwise the scene 
is decidedly too puerile and more insignificant than the most insipid 
scene in a puppet play for children of seven years of age. In “ Emperor 
and Galilean” what is the sun,—for the sun is there a personage,—but 
the glorious personification of the ideal of beauty and liberty as conceived 
by the pagan world, or as the pagan world is supposed by the author to 
have conceived it? Here we have, without doubt, a rather clear bit of 
symbolism ; otherwise the sun in “Emperor and Galilean” can be only 
foreign to the work, a wholly gratuitous and redundant element. You 
must admit that that is hardly probable. 
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The symbols of Ibsen, for of course we are to admit that there are 
symbols in Ibsen’s art, are of the most various. In this respect he has 
a fertility which has been exaggerated by those who seek for a symbol in 
each of his pages and who find it, because they put it there themselves, a 
thing easily done; but, nevertheless, he has a fertility which is very great, 
which is one of his elements of strength, and, to go no farther, which is 
his peculiar poetical manner. Yes, doubtless, as Mr. Brandes will have 
it, Ibsen is above all a realist, a man who sees clearly and exactly the 
interesting individuals that pass before his eyes, and who reproduces them 
with an accuracy now rather free and general and again rather minute. 
But he is also a very keen psychologist, who can go below the surface of 
things into the secret recesses of the soul, who descends into hearts with 
a lantern, as Madame de Sévigné said of Nicole and who can illumine 
them in their depths. And he is also a man of ideas, a man of theses, 
who tries to demonstrate, prove, convince, and persuade. Finally he is, 
on the other hand, although not necessarily so in all of his plays, a 
creator of symbols. 

A realist, psychologist, ideologist, and symbolist, such are the various 
aspects of Ibsen. And I say that symbolism is Ibsen’s peculiar poetical 
manner in the drama. Others, like Shakespeare, are poets by reason of 
their fanciful imagination, in the sad or pleasing reveries of their per- 
sonages, in the sudden and capricious starts and flight of their personages 
toward the realm of dreams. Others, like Corneille, are so by virtue of 
that peculiar kind of eloquence which at times is so energetic and 
spontaneous in its outbursts and so ardent that it really becomes lyric in 
character, or by reason of those pictures so vast, so wide stretching, and 
so well colored, of a state of the world at such or such a period, that the 
dramatist is fancied a fresco painter suddenly become great. Others, 
like Racine, are so in many ways, but especially in virtue of the kind of 
background, the long and spacious avenues which they open, behind their 
characters, out upon the desert Orient, toward the sea of Crete, into the 
windings of the labyrinth, to the stationary fleets of Europe, and to the 
heterogeneous nations which Mithridates has just passed through or with 
which the Sultan of Bajazet does battle. Ibsen is so by reason of his 
symbols. It is in them that he gives free rein to his poetic faculty, and 
through them he satisfies it. Still, his psychological and realistic drama, 
in spite of its depths, would be or would seem to be too varied, would 
interest only a psychological curiosity or the powers of reflection,— 
though this in itself would be something,—if the symbol, exciting an 
imaginative curiosity and satisfying it when understood or even when only 


apprehended, did not complete the zsthetic enjoyment and thus permit 
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the dramatist to interest, invade, master, and enrich the whole mind of 
the spectator. 

I have said that the symbols of Ibsen vary much from one another. 
I have already cited some of them. I shall dwell upon some others as 
seeming to me, some of them incontestable, and some most peculiarly 
significative. For example, in “ Rosmersholm,” northern nature, northern 
nature in its entirety, with its savageness, its immense expanse of space, 
its broad horizons, its lofty heavens, is the symbol, to my mind, of the 
moral liberty to which aspire several characters of the play, as, indeed, 
half of Ibsen’s characters do. Again, at the end of “‘ Ghosts” there is 
young Oswald Alving who, a prey to the terrors of a nervous disease, 
after having asked his mother for the liberating poison, sees the sun slowly 
break through the mists, and exclaims several times over, “The Sun! 
The Sun! Mother, give me the Sun!” The sun must symbolize the 
end of suffering, deliverance, emancipation for a poor being who is at the 
bottom of that dark and hideous gulf called neurasthenia. On this point 
there has been a rather curious discussion. Mr. Brandes, who has made 
up his mind, who started with his mind made up, and who persists in 
refusing to see any kind of a symbol in Ibsen, has jeered at the French 
zesthetes who saw a symbol in the sun at the end of “ Ghosts,” and has 
said to them with a certain brutal directness, ‘Oswald asks for the 
poison and for nothing but the poison; but, as he becomes crazy, he 
employs one word for another, and he says sun for poison, and there is 
nothing more to it, and one must have the subtlety of insanity to see 
anything else in it.” . 

But I beg pardon! If Oswald had said to his mother, “Give me 
the poison. Give me the tongs. The tongs! The tongs!” we could 
indeed see in his words only the incoherency of a poor lunatic. But the 
author takes the trouble to make the sun rise. He takes the trouble to 
put into his text the words, “The sun is rising. On the horizon the 
mountains and the plain are resplendent with the morning rays.” There- 
fore, unless he himself has something of the mental aberration of 
Oswald, we may believe that he attributes a certain importance to the 
sudden intervention of so considerable a character as the sun, and that, 
consequently, when he makes Oswald exclaim, “The Sun! Give me 
the Sun!” it is not at all as though he made him say, “Give me the 
ladle,” or “Give me the sugar-grater.” Evidently there is something 
more present. It is not any chance word that Oswald utters as a result 
of his delirium, after having asked for poison. It is a word correspond- 
ing to the appearance of the sun on the horizon. Hence we havea 
good reason for believing that for Oswald the word has doubtless (and 
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here Mr. Brandes is right) no precise signification; but that it has one 
for the spectator and that it signifies a vague yearning for deliverance on 
the part of a being overwhelmed with evils and, so to speak, buried in the 
darkness of night. And so the sun at the end of “ Ghosts” is certainly 
a symbol. We must not see too many things in it and we must not 
“suppose a million of words beneath it,” but neither must we fail to see 
anything at all in it. 

Elsewhere,—and God be praised for it,—the symbolism is of a 
more developed kind. In “The Wild Duck” there is a drake which, 
in fact, was wild, but which, having had its wing broken while being 
hunted, is kept in a dark garret in a tamed state. Reading the whole 
piece, one sees clearly enough that this drake is the image of man born 
for liberty, but condemned by the accidents of civilization and by the 
primitive, or rather acquired, weakness of his nature to live in servitude 
and in darkness. This is an idea savoring of Rousseau, like many ideas 
in Ibsen and in Tolstoi, too, and Rousseau is the Frenchman who has 
exercised most influence on the whole of European literature during the 
nineteenth century. 

In “ The Lady from the Sea” the symbolical personage is a larger 
one. It is the sea itself, considered as the representative of liberty! A 
young woman is constantly beset and haunted by a desire and, as it were, 
by a feeling of homesickness for the sea. She dwells on the sea in her 
thoughts, as, against her will, she dwells on land with her body. She 
says somewhere, “ Do you not think that men once lived on the sea and 
perhaps in the sea, and that they have been condemned to become earth 
dwellers?”? Here a certain degree of ill will would be requisite not to 
see a symbol in the sea, since the text takes the trouble to explain and 
to comment upon the symbol. We have the text with its translation on 
the opposite page. The sea is liberty; the earth is liberty lost. The 
sea is Israel; the earth is Babylon. The symbolism is here within the 
reach of any one. The sun, the sea, a house, the whole of northern 
nature, a drake, these are symbols of very varying kinds. 

In a certain other drama the symbolical object is not a being, nor is 
it a monument of any importance. It is an object quite small and 
ordinary. In “ Hedda Gabler,” Hedda burns, leaf by leaf, Loevborg’s 
manuscript. Hedda is a despotic, jealous, and wicked egoist, who cannot 
permit a human being to live for anything but herself. Loevborg, whom 
she formerly despised, has become very great. He has written a book 
containing marvelous secrets for the development of civilization and the 
welfare of mankind. Hedda, at the same time deforming and degrading 
the soul of Loevborg, has obtained this book still in the manuscript and 
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she is seen destroying it bit by bit. What does that mean? There are ; 


two explanations, if you will, but we shall see that they are easily reduced 
to a single one. This manuscript is the very soul of Loevborg, which 
Hedda undermines and destroys by her pernicious influence. This 
manuscript is future civilization, which human egoism, human wicked- 
ness, human jealousy, all the evil passions of humanity prevent from 
manifesting itself and, so to speak, burn in the very germ. But these 
two things are one and the same thing, for Loevborg is conceived as con- 
taining future civilization in his soul, and he who kills his thought kills at 
the same time his soul and future civilization, the human race of tomorrow. 

Now we can see the process in full. A story is told. Parallel to it, 
there is placed a symbol, which gives an enlarged representation, a gen- 
eralized image of this story, and which shows its full value, the whole of 
its ideological sense and all its bearing. This process is sometimes very 
clear, sharply defined, and emphasized as in the last two pieces that I 
have taken up. Sometimes it is but an impression, undecisive, lightly 
indicated, and then it may be open to doubt or debate. Sometimes, as in 
the “ Enemy of the People,” for example, it has not been employed. 

Such is the symbolism of Ibsen. Ibsen is the only contemporary 
dramatist who has employed symbolism and consequently this article 
should stop here, but, as a result of that malady which consists in not 
defining terms, in leaving them vague in sense, in confounding them and 
applying them to things to which they have no application at all, it has 
happened that in France and elsewhere the words symbolism and symbolical 
drama have signified something entirely different from what I have just 
said, namely, they have been made to signify the absence of symbols and 
a drama in which there was no symbol. 

As the real symbol, that which I have just defined and of which I 
have given examples taken from the dramas of Ibsen, has, among other 
effects, that, on the one hand, of generalizing the idea that it represents 
and, on the other, that of introducing into the work something that is a 
little mysterious, a little out of the way, a little indeterminate, a little 
indefinite, one passed rapidly enough, having once formed the habit of 
not defining to one’s self the terms that are employed and of not knowing 
exactly what one meant, to the point of calling symbolical whatever was 
general or whatever was mysterious. Therefore, many things could be 
symbolical; almost everything could be so and especially, according to 
this confused conception of things, whatever was not strictly realistic 
became symbolical. For example, the term symbolical has been applied to 
characters representative of a vice or a virtue, and since as soon as one is 
full of a virtue or a vice one may pass as representing it, all typical 
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characters could be called symbolical, for example, Horace, Polyeucte, and 
Tartuffe, and it is into this very error that M. Pierre Weber fell in his 
letter to Sarcey with which I began, and in this error M. Sarcey 
encouraged him by his reply. 

It was the habit at that time to say, “Here the character expands 
into a symbol.” It is impossible for a character to expand into a sign, 
to expand into an image, and consequently to expand into a symbol. 
We should say, “The character broadens into a general type of 
humanity.” Mr. Brandes himself has fallen into this error when, seek- 
ing to demonstrate that there is symbolism in M. Zola, which, moreover, 
is entirely true, he cites little Miette (in the “Fortunes des Rougon’”’) as 
being a symbol, when she falls on a barricade, struck by a bullet, with 
her cloak turned inside out to display its red lining; it is not Miette that 
dies, it is the Republic; Miette is a symbol. She is not a symbol; she 
is a person that lives and dies and is the type of a whole party. Say that 
she is expanded into a collective being, but not into a symbol. 

But you see the tendency. Asa result of it, the term symbolical 
was applied to abstract personages, general personages, great personages, 
and, in short, all personages that were not strictly individual. At this 
rate, Homais and Madame Bovary were eminently symbolical personages. 

On the other hand, it was the habit to call symbolical whatever was 
mysterious. Nothing equals, or at any rate surpasses, the incomprehen- 
sible rubbish at the beginning of a chapter of a book, otherwise good, 
devoted entirely to Ibsen. The chapter is entitled “The Symbolism of 
Ibsen.” ‘ Beyond the facts that wise men and philosophers have described . 
and explained to us we divine a whole world of obscurity. We do not 
believe as the Greeks did in Truth issuing naked and radiant from her 
well. Modern Truth is a vague phantom which we exhaust when we 
seek to examine it. * * * We bend with curiosity over the abyss whose 
depths have not yet been sounded; we are attracted towards the mysteri- 
ous. There is in each of us a certain mysticism, a feeling for the 
infinite, and this feeling is too widespread for us to be able to see in it 
only a disease or a delusion. * * * As nothing concerning man should 
remain foreign to literature, the latter should give a place to this obscure 
element which envelops our being and should rise to those heights to 
which we instinctively aspire. * * * Symbolism is the form of art which 


satisfies at once our desire of seeing reality represented, and our desire of 
surpassing it. It fuses together the concrete and the abstract. Reality 
has something beneath it. Facts have a hidden sense; they are the 
material representation of ideas; the idea appears in the fact. Reality is 
the sensible image, the symbol of the invisible world.” 
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All that means, if it means anything, that symbolism is the mysteri- 
ous, and in fact, around 1890, it was the tendency, when there was 
anything mysterious in a work of art, to say that it was symbolism, and 
what was more simple still, when people did not understand a thing, to 
admire it first of all and then to say that it was essentially symbolical. 
Consequently the name symbolical drama has been given to the drama 
of M. Maeterlinck. Why has the drama of M. Maeterlinck, in which 
perhaps not a symbol could be found, however diligently we might seek 
and however intelligently we might try to put one in, been termed sym- 
bolical pretty much everywhere, and especially in France? Pre- 
cisely for the two reasons indicated above which have nothing to do 
with symbolism. First, because it had something mysterious in it ; second, 
because its personages had very general and almost abstract characters. 
M. Maeterlinck’s drama is the very realm of mystery. Things are 
seen in it as if very far removed, very indeterminate, floating in a sort of 
luminous mist like objects on the distant horizon. The personages have, 
besides, that peculiar element of the mysterious which consists in the 
fact that we perceive,—and this is just the intention of the author,—that 
their words are not the expression of thoughts; that behind their words 
we must seek and divine their true thoughts, their real sentiments, which 
they dissemble and which they do not care to declare even to themselves, 
and in the presence of which they hesitate, shudder, or tremble. A 
great mystery, then, -envelops in them things, personages, and words. 

And there is just the danger, of course, but also the charm, the 
alluring and disturbing charm, and a very lively one it is, of all M. 
Maeterlinck’s plays. On the other hand, the personages are very gen- 
eral and very abstract characters. ‘They have very little individuality. 
They are hardly persons. They might be called the man in love, the 
woman in love, the jealous man, or even love, jealousy, timidity, sadness. 
Such personages in the “ Roman de la Rose” were called Amant (Love), 
Rose (that is, Beauty), or Dangier (that is, Power). This is just where 
an admirer, expressing himself, however, in incorrect terms, would say 
that the personage “expands into a symbol.” The truth is that it is 
expanded into an abstraction, or, rather, is volatilized into the abstract 
and the pure idea. 


This drama, for one at all versed in dramatic literature, recalls at 
once the Indian drama. In both there is the same liking for the mysteri- 
ous, the indeterminate, the unexplained, the same absence, I shall not 
say of psychology, but,—and purposely so,—of a definite psychology, such 
as one finds in Shakespeare and in the French tragic poets (and this is 
certainly the reason why M. Maeterlinck has said rather harsh things to 
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Shakespeare and has ended by finding him gross); there is the same art or 
rather the same faculty (but this is beside the question that now concerns 
us) of leaving the personages absorbed in a measure in the nature that 
surrounds them, of not detaching them from it, and of working out 
before our eyes the continuous story of the personages presented to us 
and of the bit of nature in which they are, so to speak, held and involved. 
A very strange drama it is, almost without action, almost a “statical 
drama,” to employ an expression of the author, but it is one which often 
produces a great impression, exciting astonishment and a mysterious 
feeling of uneasiness. As to its being symbolical, I have explained at 
once both how it is not so, and why, in view of the uncertainty of many 
as to the real sense of the word symbolism, the statement has been made 
here and there that it was so. 

To sum up, the symbolical drama is one that uses signs, animate and 
inanimate representations, to express, apart from what the personages 
say and do, certain ideas relating to the play, and, most often, the essen- 
tial, the central, idea of the play. Symbolism is in no wise necessary to 
the drama; it is less necessary to the drama than to all the other arts, 
since the drama has words in which to express its ideas,—to say naught 
of the actions, the gestures, and even the physiognomies of the person- 
ages. On this account, symbolism is rather dangerous in the drama, 
since one of two things may happen: it may be superfluous, expressing 
ideas which the words of the characters also express; or if it does not 
thus repeat ideas, the spectator may be tempted to say, “why do you 
not have expressed by one of your characters what your symbol expresses, 
for your characters would express it more clearly than the symbol can?” 
Nevertheless, the symbol may be an ornament, an additional interpreter 
of the author’s thought, and an ornament is never superfluous if it is fair 
and.well chosen. Besides, it may happen that what it is natural for no 
character to express, through timidity, lack of intellectual depth, or the 
necessity of the situation, the author may himself say through the inter- 
pretation, as it were, of a symbol, and in this case the symbol plays a 
part analogous, I say only analogous, to that of the chorus in the ancient 
Greek tragedy. Finally, the symbol is above all a means for the dramatic 
poet to give full expression to the poetry in his soul. ‘That is its chief 
office. It is a direct product of the poetic faculty of the author, and not 
at all an artifice, or an expedient, or a motive factor; in Ibsen it is 
essentially a direct product of the author’s poetic faculty. It may often 
happen that, when a dramatic author is at the same time a poet, he may 


employ a symbol, or, rather, may create one unconsciously, without any 
fixed idea or precise intention, and as the rose tree creates the rose. Up 
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to the present, however, with the exception of some rather awkward 
French imitators, who, for the very reason that they are imitators, do 
not count, Ibsen is the only dramatic poet to write symbolical dramas, 
that is to say, dramas into which a symbol is introduced occasionally, by 
way of explanation or commentary or as an element of beauty. 
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PORFIRIO DIAZ: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 


JOHN W. FOSTER 
WASHINGTON 


HEN the political events of this hemisphere for the past fifty 
years are reviewed it must be conceded that the subject of 
this paper is the first of all living Americans. During this 

period others who have passed from the stage of action have borne a 
more prominent part in public affairs, but, of those now living, no one has 
had such a varied and distinguished career, or accomplished as much for 
the good of his country and race as Porfirio Diaz of Mexico. 

His public services cover three important epochs in his country’s 
history. In his early manhood he took an active part in what is known 
as the “War of the Reform,” the struggle of the liberal republicans 
against the clerical party, which resulted in the absolute separation of the 
church and state and the establishment of complete religious freedom, 
in which course Mexico was the pioneer of the Latin-American States. 
He was a prominent leader in resisting the attempt of the emperor of 
the French to overthrow republican government and establish a monarchy 
in America, and he came out of that great contest as its most brilliant 
soldier. His mature years have been devoted to rehabilitating his country 
after half a century of strife and disorder, and pointing out the way to the 
other Spanish-American republics of orderly government and prosperity. 

The youthful environment and education of one who has borne so 
conspicuous a part in the history of an important section of this hemis- 
phere are interesting and instructive. Diaz was born in the city of 
Oaxaca, the capital of one of the southern states of Mexico, situated in 
a most beautiful and fertile upland valley in the midst of attractive 
scenery and historic associations. The great Andean range, coming up 
from the South American continent, is crowded in by the two oceans and 
somewhat depressed as it passes through the Isthmus of Panama, but as it 
emerges from the ,narrow neck of Tehuatepec into the wide expanse of 
North America, apparently glad of its escape from the ocean barriers, it 
again shoots up its peaks towards the sky, and branches off into two grand 
mountain chains, which like the brawny arms of a giant lift Mexico up 
on to those elevated table-lands formerly the seat of the Aztec Empire. 

At the separation of these two arms, five thousand feet above the sea 
level, shut in by mountain ranges, lies the valley of Oaxaca. I well 
remember a journey made to that region twenty-five years ago, before the 
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era of railroads, when, after traveling for days on horseback across sierras 
and intervening valleys, I at last gained one of those high elevations 
which afforded a wide-spreading view, seemingly almost from one 
ocean to the other. In the midst of a wilderness of mountains, range 
followed range in apparently never ending succession, interspersed with 
valleys which might rival Alpine loveliness, with the added charm of 
tropical luxuriance. From such an elevation I had my first view of the 
far famed valley of Oaxaca, the birthplace of General Diaz. It was an 
inspiring scene. This was the home of the Zapotecan race which never 
was subdued by the Aztec emperors. Not far away from the city of 
Oaxaca lies the ruins of Mitla, among the most interesting and best 
preserved of the art wonders of a cultured race anterior to the Zapote- 
cans. To these latter belonged Benito Juarez, the Indian president of 
Mexico, and this valley was the home of some of the most distinguished 
men in Mexican history. In the midst of such surroundings Porfirio 
Diaz spent his youth and early manhood. 

He was born in 1830, of parentage mostly of Spanish origin, but 
with a tincture of Indian blood, his great-grandmother having been a pure 
Zapotecan. Mexico never was cursed with African slavery, and there 
is absolutely no race prejudice among its people. A pure Indian, Juarez, 
was their president and greatest hero, and that race has contributed a 
large contingent of the nation’s ablest men to the church, to the state, 
to the learned professions as well as to literature. The trace of Indian 
blood in his veins gives a tinge to his physiognomy and character of 
which Diaz is not, ashamed. 

His father was a man in comfortable circumstances, but as he died soon 
after the birth of his son, the care and training fell upon the mother, a 
woman of strong character who exercised a powerful influence on her 
son’s career. He early evinced that alertness of spirit and intellect 
which marked his later life, and it attracted the attention of the bishop. 
His mother, being a devout daughter of the church, readily consented to 
his dedication to its service, and he progressed nearly to the end of the 
priestly curriculum of study in the ecclesiastical seminary of his native 
city. 

About that period an important event occurred in his life. Benito 
Juarez, who was destined to lead the nation in the great “ War of 
Reform ” and against the French intervention, was then governor of the 
state. In that capacity he met Diaz while attending the school exami- 
nation. The brightness of the youth attracted the governor’s attention 
and he became enlisted in his advancement. Even then Juarez had 
begun his contest against the clerical party, and feeling that the educa- 
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tion of the youth should not be wholly in the hands of the church 
he had been instrumental in the establishment of a state institute. 
Young Diaz soon caught the liberal spirit of the governor and his party, 
and he abandoned the career in the clergy to which he had been dedicated, 
joined the state institute, and devoted himself to the study of the law. 

Meanwhile the martial spirit ingrained in his nature had its first 
manifestation at the early age of seventeen while he was yet in school. 
The invading army of the United States had completely defeated the 
Mexican forces organized by Santa Anna, had occupied the capital, and 
the governor of Oaxaca had made a second call for troops to resist the 
invader. Diaz was one of the first to offer his services, and entered the 
ranks, but before the new levies could take the field peace had been made 
with the loss of half the territory of the nation. Diaz completed his 
law studies and entered the office of his patron, Juarez, who had retired 
from the post of governor and resumed the practice of his profession. 
And now a second event occurred to change the current of his life. 

Santa Anna, that turbulent character, who had borne such a prominent 
and baleful part in the revolutionary period of Mexican history, had for 
the last time usurped power and was ruling the country with a high hand. 
Juarez, who had shown his opposition to this evil spirit in the past, was 
seized while arguing a case in court, imprisoned, and finally banished from 
the country. Young Diaz warmly resented this outrage and having to 
flee the capital for his life, he at once took up arms and entered into the 
revolutionary movement which drove Santa Anna from power. He 
attained such prominence in this movement that he was made Jefe Politico, 
or civil chief, of one of the districts of the state of Oaxaca. But the 
peace of the country was soon broken again by the pronunciamento of 
the “ Plan of Ayutla,” which was the beginning of the liberal contest 
for the separation of the church from the state. 

The War of the Reform began in 1857. It continued for three 
years and was waged on both sides with the most relentless bitterness and 
cruelty. Never before in all its bloody history had the nation been so 
stirred up or witnessed such scenes of carnage. It pervaded every section 
of the country and all classes of society, and there was hardly a village 
or neighborhood in the entire republic that was not made the theatre of 
some conflict or had not its story of violence and disorder. It is a 
dreary narrative which need not be repeated here. Diaz then in the full 
flush of his young manhood did not hesitate to rank himself on the side 
of the patron of his school days, Juarez, and the liberal party, and to 
throw himself with all his energies into the armed contest. His part in 
the campaign was mainly in his native state, and the adjoining district of 
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Tehuantipec. When the triumph came in 1860, with the entrance of 
the liberal forces and government into the City of Mexico, he had so 
distinguished himself as to reach the rank of colonel. 

With the success of the cause for which he had battled, Diaz 
returned to private life and resumed the practice of the law, but he was 
not permitted by his fellow citizens to carry out his plans for he was 
elected a member of the national congress and sent to the City of 
Mexico. The task before him and the liberal leaders now seemed to 
be simply to reconstruct by peaceful methods of civil administration the 
various departments of government, to put in practice the liberal principles 
which had triumphed, and to carry out the “ Laws of Reform.” But 
this proved to be only the first chapter in the narrative of the reform 
movement in Mexico. Much as the people had endured, and great and 
costly as the price had been, which the nation had paid to attain its 
constitutional privileges, it is sad to know that another campaign of blood 
and suffering against even a more formidable foe was almost immediately 
to be entered upon. 

From the beginning of the Mexican war of independence there had 
existed in that country a monarchical party. It had always been in the 
minority, and was generally composed of malcontents, but it also 
embraced a considerable portion of the higher clergy and landed proprietors, 
who remembered the (to them) golden days of Spanish rule with its class 
privileges, and who looked upon the liberal tendencies of the republican 
party with suspicion and dread. It is true that the transient empire of 
Iturbide was scarcely less than a ridiculous farce, established through 
perjury and hypocrisy, and that its brief existence was an evidence that 
the great body of the Mexicans are thorough republicans; still its 
existence was an indication of a certain monarchical sentiment. As early 
as 1840 Gutierez Estrada, a well known Mexican statesman, prominent 
afterwards in securing the acceptance of the crown by Maximilian, 
proclaimed at home and in Europe the incapacity of the Mexicans for 
self-government, and advocated the establishment of a monarchy and 
the placing of a European prince on the throne; in 1854 Santa Anna 
authorized such a project, and at various other times it was proposed to 
the Spanish and French rulers by disappointed and exiled Mexicans. 

After the overthrow of the church party in 1860 a concerted move- 
ment was made to carry out this long projected measure. The arch- 
bishop of Mexico had been banished; Miramon, the chief of the clerical 
party, had fled to Spain and was received with consideration at the court 
of Queen Isabella; Almonte, one of the ablest and most experienced 
of the conservative politicians, was in Paris. These and a number of 
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other Mexican refugees, foiled in the arena of politics and defeated on the 
field of battle, had appealed the question of Mexican government and 
independence to the courts of European sovereigns. They proclaimed 
everywhere the incapacity of their countrymen for self-government; they 
narrated with holy horror the sacriligious confiscation of the property of 
the church ; they exaggerated the disorders and lawlessness; and, to fill the 
cup of their country’s calamities, they cited the fact that a pure Indian had 
usurped the government of a people once ruled by the proud Castilians. 

These refugees appeared at a time when it well suited the purposes 
of Louis Napoleon to listen to their story. His empire was at the height 
of its power and prestige, and after the happy results of his Italian cam- 
paign he was looking for some field in which to employ a part of his 
large army and keep the attention of the French people diverted from 
internal politics by military adventure abroad. Hence his scheme for a 
Latin empire on the American continent which was to be a bulwark of 
the Catholic faith and a check to the spirit of American republicanism. 

Under the pretext that Mexico had repudiated its just obligations to 
various foreign creditors, and that there was no government capable of 
affording proper protection to foreign residents, Napoleon was able to 
secure the codperation of Great Britain and Spain in what is known as 
the tripartite expedition in 1861 for the avowed purpose of restoring 
order and enforcing the just claims of their respective subjects. But the 
real designs of Napoleon were soon apparent to his two allies, and they, 
unwilling to be made the dupes of his ambition, withdrew their forces 
and left him to pursue his schemes with the aid of his Mexican adherents 
in the clerical party. 

For a second time Diaz laid aside his professional duties of the law 
and again buckled on his sword in defence of his party and his country. 
He was commissioned by Juarez, the president, as a general, assigned to 
the command of a brigade, and sent forward to resist the advance of the 
French on the capital of the nation. Their general had been led to 
believe that the Mexican people were only waiting his advance to throw 
off the hated yoke of the liberal party, and that they would rise “en 
masse”’ to welcome him as their liberator. Diaz and others were able to 
retard his advance upon Puebla until that place, under the command of 
General Zaragosa, had been put in a good state of defence. On May 
5, 1862, the French general made his attack with great confidence of 
success, but he met with a most gallant resistance, and after repeated 
assaults, was repelled at all points with great slaughter, and was compelled 
to retreat to Orizaba. In this engagement Diaz held one of the most 
exposed points of attack and acquitted himself with great credit. 
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The Mexicans justly claim this as one of their great victories, and it 
is annually celebrated with patriotic demonstrations. Its effect was to 
show Napoleon that the treasonable designs of the clerical party would 
find no considerable support among the Mexican people, but that on the 
contrary they were ready to defend the independence of the country, and 
were able to face the veterans of the Crimean and Italian campaigns. 
It was plain that the task he had undertaken was destined to tax the 
resources of his empire to the utmost. It required nearly twelve months 
for him to reinforce and reorganize his army for another campaign, but 
in March, 1863, the largest and best equipped army ever seen in Mexico 
moved forward and again began the attack upon Puebla. The hero of 
the fifth of May, Zaragosa, had died of disease, cut off in his early man- 
hood, and General Ortega, an experienced soldier, was in command, 
supported by Diaz and other experienced generals. The imperialists, 
wiser from their headlong assault of the year before, laid regular siege to 
the city and made their approaches with care. It was a brave but hope- 
less resistance on the part of the Mexicans, who, after a gallant defence of 
two months, were compelled to succumb to the superior skill, numbers, 
and military resources of the French. The valorous conduct of Diaz 
during the siege greatly exalted him in the estimation of his soldiers, and 
when the capitulation took place he refused to join in it, and escaped in 
order to be free to continue the contest. 

The way to the City of Mexico now lay open to the invader, so that 
Juarez and the republican government withdrew to Queretaro, and in 
successive stages, as the large French columns advanced, to the more 
northern cities of the interior, Diaz had come out of the siege of 
Puebla with great prestige, and Juarez tendered him the post of secretary 
of war, but he declined it on the ground that it would not be just to the 
older and more experienced generals that one so young as he should take 
such an important post. He was, however, made a general of division, 
the then highest grade in the Mexican army, and he was assigned to the 
command of the east and south, embracing the important states of Vera 
Cruz and Oaxaca. It was a dark outlook for the republican government 
when the powerful French army, supported by the clericals, began its 
task of subduing th¢ country, but the steady constancy and courage of 
Juarez and his supporters did not fail in this emergency. The president 
issued an appeal to the nation, in the closing words of which he said, 
“Let us have faith in the justice of our cause; let us have faith in our 
own efforts; and united we will save the independence of Mexico, 
causing not only our country to triumph, but also the principles of respect 
for and the inviolability of the sovereignty of nations.” 
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The story of the four years’ contest which followed cannot be told 
in detail here. The farce of the so-called Mexican Empire, with the 
crown upon the head of the Austrian Archduke Maximilian, flourished 
for a time, while the solid French columns chased the fleeing republican 
government from one city of the interior to another, till Juarez could 
only find lodgement at the extreme corner of the republic within sight of 
the Stars and Stripes at Paso del Norte. But even there he was 
undismayed and addressed his countrymen in these words, “ The hour of 
triumph will come, do not doubt it, Mexicans, as it came to our fathers, 
the conquerors of 1821. Let us hope, but let us hope working with the 
heroic revolution of Hildalgo and Zaragosa, with the activity of Morelos, 
and with the constancy and self-denial of Guerrero, keeping alive and 
increasing the holy fire which must produce the conflagration that will 
consume the tyrants and the traitors who profane our soil.” 

The same spirit which animated Juarez and his followers in the 
north, was inspiring Diaz and his compatriots in the south, under much 
the same adverse circumstances. For a time he held undisputed control 
of the state of Oaxaca, but eventually the French legions were sent 
against him. He fortified the city and awaited the attack of the enemy 


_ who besieged the place with greatly superior numbers but without success. 


Finally Marshal Bazaine came in person and conducted the siege. He 
sought to buy off Diaz with the promise of high rank and power in the 
new empire, but rejecting the offer the young general continued his heroic 
defence, Finally, with no hope of relief, overpowering numbers and 
hunger forced him to capitulate. Refusing to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new government, he was carried as a prisoner to Puebla, the scene 
of his former contests, and placed in a dungeon. After some time he 
effected his escape, and fled to the fastnesses of his native state; there 
he quickly organized forces at different points with which he maintained a 
spirited guerilla warfare. 

But the hour of triumph which Juarez had so confidently predicted 
finally dawned. While the latter with constantly increasing forces was 
advancing from the north, Diaz was able to drive the imperialists out of 
Oaxaca. Establishing there his base of operations, he gathered an army 
with which he laid seige to Puebla, and after encountering a stout 
resistance, had the great satisfaction of capturing the city from which he 
had been driven four years before. The French troops, upon an intima- 
tion from the American minister in Paris to the emperor that their 
presence in Mexico would no longer be permitted, had been withdrawn 
from the country, and Maximilian was left to his fate. While the hapless 
archduke was making a heroic but hopeless resistance at Queretaro, Diaz, 
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flushed with his victory at Puebla, laid siege to the City of Mexico, but 
being unwilling to carry it by storm awaited the result at Queretaro 
which would doubtless close the terrible conflict. It came soon, and the 
gates of the national capital were opened to Diaz and his victorious 
troops. 

President Juarez reéntered the City of Mexico, reéstablished the 
republican government, and began the task of restoring the wasted 
resources of the country. Diaz came out of the contest the idol of the 
army. Other of the generals had borne equally as important parts in the 
war, but his reckless daring in battle, his romantic experience in siege 
and prison, his restless activity and chivalrous bearing made him the hero 
in the day of triumph. Juarez would gladly have assigned him a high 
post in the government, but he preferred to return to his old home and 
enjoy its quiet after more than ten years of almost continuous military 
service. During the war he had met and wooed in his native city a 
daughter of one of its leading citizens, to whom he had been married by 
proxy, according to the custom of the country, while conducting the last 
siege of Puebla, and he was anxious to join her and set up his own 
homestead. The city of Oaxaca received him with great demonstrations 
of honor and gratitude, the state voted him the title of ‘‘ benemerito,” 
and gave him as part reward for his services the sugar estate of La Noria, 
to which he retired for the next few years becoming an “ hacendado” or 
agriculturist. 


Subsequent events, however, lead to the surmise that the retired gen- 
eral had not altogether dismissed thought of the public service. He was 
only thirty-seven years of age, in robust health and mental vigor, with a 
brilliant military record, and had already displayed much aptitude for 
administrative affairs. Juarez, because of the prolonged war, had held the 
executive chair beyond the constitutional term, and the election of a 
president of the republic was one of the first steps in the reorganization 
of the government. Juarez seemed the natural choice of the country 
for this work, but he had already held the office for ten consecutive years 
and there was a large party in the nation who felt that he should give 
way for another ruler. This party turned instinctively to the, military 
hero as their candidate, and Diaz found himself by the action of his 
friends arrayed against his old patron and leader as his political adversary. 

The campaign was an exciting one resulting in the reélection of 
Juarez, but the electoral machinery was all in the hands of his own 
officials, and Diaz and his adherents felt that he was the real choice of 
the people. Mutterings of discontent were heard all over the country, 
and some of the Diaz partisans, following the practice so common in that 
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era, sought to organize a revolutionary movement, but he remained quietly 
in his own home at La Noria and took no part in the movement. 
When the four years’ term of Juarez was drawing to a close in 1871 it 
became evident that it was his intention to again seek reélection. The 
Diaz party once more put him in nomination, and Lerdo, the chief of 
the Juarez cabinet, was also a candidate. The result of the action of 
the electoral college was that no candidate had a majority, and the 
national congress declared Juarez president, who had then held the office 
for fourteen years in succession. 

Diaz could hold his peace no longer. He issued an address to the 
country known as the “ Pronunciamento of La Noria,” in which he 
protested against the abuse of the electoral methods and declared for an 
amendment of the constitution prohibiting the reélection of the person 
holding the presidency. “Thenceforth he was regarded as an enemy of 
the existing government. Much dissatisfaction and disorder followed, 
but peace was restored by the sudden death of Juarez in 1872, and all 
his errors were forgotten in the general grief of the country over the loss 
of the great leader of the reform and the champion of republicanism. 
Lerdo, who was the constitutional successor, ordered a new election for 
president, and Diaz acquiesced in the choice of the former without con- 
testing for the place. But as the term of Lerdo approached its close it 
became evident to Diaz that the président was arranging that the power 
of the government should be used for his reélection. Diaz claimed that 
he had been twice elected by the people and “counted out,” and he 
announced that as it was useless to appeal again to the country by the 
electoral methods he would resist the reélection by force of arms. 
He set on foot his revolutionary movement on the Rio Grande frontier, 
having entered the country from the United States, but, by the quick con- 
centration of the administration forces, the few partisans he had gathered 
were soon overpowered and he had to seek protection in American 
territory. 

His resourceful character and daring were exhibited in the plan which 
he now resolved to carry out. He went to New Orleans and took pas- 
sage on the mail steamer for Vera Cruz, disguised as a Cuban doctor, en 
route to his native state where he expected to raise again the standard of 
revolt. The steamer touched first at the Mexican port of Tampico, 
where a number of government officials who knew him well took passage 
for Vera Cruz. Feeling sure that he would be recognized, he resolved 
to throw himself into the sea and swim ashore, notwithstanding the 
water was infested with sharks. The vessel lay about four miles from 
the coast, but he was a good swimmer and boldly undertook the task. 
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The cry of “man overboard” soon brought a boat alongside of him and 
he was taken back onto the steamer. He now felt sure his identity 
would be established, but he found a good friend in the purser of the 
vessel, who concealed him in his cabin, threw a life preserver into the 
water which was picked up, and the report given out that the Cuban 
doctor had made a second attempt and was drowned. Thus throwing 
the officers off guard, he reached Vera Cruz, and although the vessel was 
surrounded by a cordon of boats filled with government troops, he quietly 
went ashore disguised as a sailor, passed through the city and adjoining 
country held by the government, reaching Oaxaca in safety. 

Here, under better auspices he set up the standard of revolt, his friends 
and partisans rallied about him, and in a few weeks he had organized and 
equipped an army able to cope with the regular forces of the government. 
After several encounters in that state with the government forces, he 
advanced to the table-land leading to the City of Mexico, and fought the 
decisive battle of Tecoac, November 16, 1876, defeating the most skilful 
of Lerdo’s generals, which placed the capital at his mercy. That it may 
be seen that Mexican battles are not bloodless, it suffices to state that in 
this engagement the killed and wounded amounted to four thousand, two 
hundred. Lerdo and his cabinet fled from the country taking refuge 
in the United States. Diaz at once assumed the place of provisional 
president, ordered an election, and was chosen without opposition for the 
constitutional term. , 

To a republican schooled in a country where the elections are free, 
where the peaceful and constitutional succession of government is 
observed, and where pronunciamentos are unknown, the revolutionary 
conduct of Diaz seems inexcusable. But it is sometimes best to judge 
acts of public men and of governments by their results. Over a half 
century ago we began a war with Mexico pronounced by history an unjust 
war, and we took from her half her territory, then a wilderness or desert. 
We point now to flourishing States and teeming cities and towns, the 
home of millions of industrious and happy people, as the justification of 
our conduct. Judged by this standard, the history of Mexico for the 
past twenty-five years furnishes an abundant justification for the conduct 
of Diaz. 

During his first term of office the country enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted peace, an experience nearly unknown in the history of the 
republic. With peace came many blessings in its train, which the admin- 
istrative ability of the president turned to the best account. But true to 
his announced policy, at the end of his.term he retired from his post and 
transferred the power to his duly elected successor. But the choice 
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proved an unfortunate one and when the four years’ term was about to 


expire the spontaneous and unanimous voice of the country called Diaz 
again to the presidency. His ability and statesmanship were even more 
conspicuous in his second than in his first term. But at its close he was 
placed in a most embarrassing position. We have seen that he attained 
power by revolutionary means and with the war-cry of ‘no reélection.” 
Under his administration the nation had enjoyed profound peace and all 
industries were flourishing as never before. All interests felt that the 
peace and prosperity of the country depended upon his continuance at 
the head of the government. With scarcely a murmur of dissent the 
constitution, into which a provision of non-reélection had been inserted, 
was again amended by striking out this clause and Diaz was for the third 
time chosen president. 

Again he had subjected himself to the criticism of history. But he 
can again point to the results of his administration as his defence. The 
limits of this paper will not permit their recital in detail during his suc- 
cessive terms up to the present time, and they are of such recent 
occurrence that they are familiar to the intelligent reader. ' An epitome 
of his administrative work must include the following: He has maintained 
peace and public order; he has given security to life and property; 
brought order out of the confusion of official life; kept the army faithful 
to the government and paid with regularity; restored public credit 
from absolute bankruptcy and repudiation; maintained peace with all 
nations; largely increased the revenues; materially reduced taxation; 
abolished antiquated impediments to trade; revived and enlarged com- 
merce; created a network of railways; built up manufactures; greatly 
developed mining and agriculture; established a banking system and a 
safe and uniform currency; multiplied the public school system ; improved 
the condition of the laboring classes; enforced religious liberty. When 
the fact is recalled that before he assumed the administration of affairs 
the country enjoyed few of these advantages and those only in a limited 
degree, the extent and importance of his services may be better estimated. 

A man who can make such a record as this deservedly stands 
pre€minent in his generation. Some of the elements of such a character 
may have been discerned in the foregoing narrative. It may be noted 
that he is a man of tireless industry and great capacity for the despatch 
of business, rising early in the morning and retiring early at night. He 
is of fine physique, usually of robust health, abstemious in his habits, and 
has great personal courage and self-reliance. He is intensely patriotic 
and conscientious in discharge of duty, a good judge of men, and owes 
much of his success to his able lieutenants. He is a soldier in his bearing, 
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rather than a man of society, frank and plain spoken, but possessing 
much of the genial manner and politeness of the Latin race which, with 
a sympathetic nature, attracts all who are brought in contact with him. 

Domestic in his habits and fond of his home, he spends a portion 
of every year in the government apartments in the Castle of Chapultepec, 
but he spends most of the time in his own private house, a comfortable 
but by no means spacious or luxurious establishment. His wife died 
during his first presidential term, and some years afterwards he married 
a daughter of Senor Romero Rubio, one of the most prominent and 
accomplished of the public men of Mexico. Senora Diaz is a woman 
of charming manner, handsome and talented, with a perfect knowledge 
of English and French. Being a devout Catholic, she has bridged over 
the chasm of liberal principles which separated the champion of the 
reform laws from the church, and pleasant relations now exist between 
the government and the clergy. 

General Diaz is seventy-three years of age. Although somewhat 
indisposed two or three years ago, he is now in good health and in full 
possession of his mental faculties. He has looked forward to the year 
1904, when the period of his election to the presidency will expire, as 
the close of his public career. He has been sincerely desirous of spend- 
ing the last years of his life, free from public cares, in the quiet enjoyment 
of his home and friends. But it seems that his countrymen are unwilling 
to give him this release from leadership, and there is a general demand 
that he shall accept the presidency for another term of four years. 
Mexicans know that under his administration the country will continue 
in the path of peace and prosperity. They are unwilling to place the 
government in untried hands so long as General Diaz can be induced to 
guide the ship of state. 
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ERHAPS the most interesting development, both from an ethical 

and an economic point of view, in industrial conditions is the 

trade agreement, an outcome of what is known as Collective 

bargaining. It is only in recent years that these two terms have become 

known, and even now they are not generally understood. Collective 

bargaining takes place when a body of individuals, through its represen- 

tatives, makes a contract, verbally or otherwise, with the representatives 

of another body of individuals,—that is, in industrial affairs, collective 

bargaining takes place when there is an agreement between the employers 
as a collection of men and the employees as another collection. 

While the term is new, the practice is very old, at least as old as 
business corporations. A company organized to carry on a manufactur- 
ing business, or any other business which involves the employment of 
men, is composed of stockholders of large and small means. These 
stockholders are the owners of the business, but they are too numerous, 
as a rule, to conduct the business themselves. So they choose a com- 
mittee to take care of their affairs. This committee is known usually as 
a board of directors, but the board of directors is too large a body to 
manage specific affairs, and it chooses a president, or a treasurer, or a 
manager, to have immediate supervision of the business owned by the 
numerous stockholders. The business manager is the only man recog- 
nized by or known to those who deal with the corporation, and every 
time he, the representative of the representatives of the owners, makes a 
bargain for the purchase of material, or for the sale of goods, or for the 
employment of men, or makes any other contract necessary to the proper 
conduct of the business with which he is charged, he indulges in collect- 
ive bargaining. 

When the employees of this corporation, who may number hundreds 
or perhaps thousands, wish to deal with the manager,—that is, with the 
corporation,—they choose a committee to represent them, because their 
numbers are too large for specific acts; but when the committee of the 
employees undertake to engage in collective bargaining by calling-upon 
the manager of the corporation it is the habit of the manager to inform 
the committee of the employees that he cannot deal with a committee, 
but must deal with the individual members of the body of employees, 
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although he himself is exercising collective bargaining when he tells this 
to the committee. Sometimes, when this answer has been made to the 
committee representing the employees, and they have withdrawn, the 
manager has afterwards found it necessary to deal with the committee, 
and when he has sent for them he has been informed,—and properly, too, 
under the circumstances,—that the committee could not deal with him as 
the representative of the stockholders, but would deal with the individual 
stockholders themselves. Here the whole matter is reduced to an absurd- 
ity. It was absurd for the manager to take the position he did when he 
represented, in the concrete, collective bargaining, and it was absurd for 
the committee, except as a proper answer to the manager’s absurdity, to 
say that they must deal with the individual stockholders. 
Happily, this condition is passing away, and the representative of the 
stockholders recognizes the necessity of dealing with the representatives 
of the employees of the corporation in order to secure the most satisfac- 
tory results. The assertion of Mr. J. P. Morgan during the great steel 
strike of 1901 is that which is being accepted at the present time. He \ a 
asserted that he was not hostile to organized labor; that he looked uport- 
it with favor, to the extent that he preferred a well organized and admin- 
istered trade union as the medium through which contracts for wages and 
other conditions of employment could be made, rather than the chaotic 
and unreliable results following arrangements with individual workmen. 
s< Great corporations engaged in production and in transportation are 
now recognizing this principle of collective bargaining as the true one, 
and are conforming to the logical result of such bargaining by entering 
into what are known as trade agreements, whereby all the conditions of 
labor involved are adjusted by well drawn detailed agreements. We have 
not had the experience in this country with such agreements as have 
obtained in Great Britain and some other countries, but principally in 
Great Britain. It is safe to say, however, that at the present time there 
is no method suggested, whereby strikes and lockouts, boycotts and black- 
listings, and all the interminable difficulties which grow out of unrecog- 
nized demands, which holds out so much hope for industrial peace as the 
trade agreement. 
The ‘labor question, in all its breadth, is not the subject of any - 
4 empirical solution. There is no panacea by which all men can be treated 
with perfect. justice and capital and labor each receive its exact and 
equitable share of production. Individual temperament, individual ambi- 
tion, and all the desire to raise one’s standard of life, will constantly bring 
up more and more questions as time goes on, so that when one problem 
or series of problems peculiar to one age or period is fairly settled through 
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evolutionary processes and such rational helps as may be brought into 
existence, new and higher problems will arise, when old methods will be 
ineffective. This does not mean that there is no hope in the labor 
situation; on the other hand, it means that there is the greatest hope, 
because it is only through growth from position to position that society 
advances. It is, nevertheless, the duty of all, legislators and students, to 
make every effort possible to extend and to apply helpful measures all 
along the line of advancement. 

This the trade agreement does; and to ascertain whether or not it has 
been successful it is necessary to consider its history as well as its aims. 
In this direction we find the richest material in the experience of Great 
Britain. Our country is in practically the same position industrially, so 
far as labor conflicts are concerned, that England was in twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. Her manufacturers and employers, generally, have had 
to pass through all that we are now contending with, and, in connection 
with their employees, have in large measure worked out processes and 
methods which have been of the greatest benefit. Great Britain is not 
free from strikes, and probably will not be in this century, but, with rare 
exceptions, they are not so harsh nor so disastrous to the interests involved 
as they were formerly. We can, therefore, look to her experience with 
profit and, in this direction of trade agreements, learn much. 

A few instances of the resort to the trade agreement must suffice for 
an article of this character. One of the largest and most wide reaching 
controversies among English workmen in recent years was that between 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers (machinists) and the Employers’ 
Federation of Engineering Associations in 1897. The immediate cause 
of the conflict was the demand for an eight hour day. Back of the year 
named there had been much friction and unsatisfactory contentions. 
The story is a long and an interesting one, but the conflict ended, after 
various conferences and at a cost to the men in the funds of the Amal- 
gamated Society of more than one million, one hundred thousand dollars, 
in the adoption of an agreement, which was accepted by a vote of 
twenty-eight thousand, five hundred and eighty-eight to thirteen thousand, 
nine hundred and twenty-seven. The agreement provided, among other 
essential things, that every workman should be free to belong to a trade 
union or not, as he might see fit, and that every employer should be free 
to employ any man, whether he belonged to a union or not. Collective 
bargaining, crystallized into a trade agreement, was also adopted, and to 
avoid future disputes it was agreed that deputations of workmen should 
be received by their employers, for the purpose of discussing questions 
involving both parties, and that in case of a disagreement the local 
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associations of employers would negotiate with the local officials of the 
trade unions. Either party might bring forward grievances for discus- 
sion, etc. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, consisting of over two 
hundred and thirty thousand financial members, after many conflicts, 
adopted rules to constitute a board of conciliation for the coal trade of 
the federated districts. This board was to have the regulation from time 
to time of the rates of wages and to hear all questions which might be 
brought before it. 

The Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Association, which 
was established in 1863, has a joint committee in connection with 
employers, the object of which is to discuss all questions relating to wages, 
practices of working, or any other subject which may arise from time to 
time in any particular colliery, and, moreover, to consider all disputes and 
hear evidence, and to render final decision. — 

The t sot and shoe trades of Leicester and of Northampton have also 
adopted similar practices. The Federated Associations of Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers of Great Britain and the National Union of Boot and Shoe 
Operatives have had much difficulty, but they now have rules which 
regulate them. In some cases they have been subjected to fine where 
there has been any breach of agreement. These agreements relate in 
some measure to the Leicester and the Northampton conciliation and 
arbitration boards, which are among the best examples of trade agree- 
ments. They provide that when a dispute cannot be settled between 
an employer and his workmen, or the representatives of both, the same 
rates of wages, or hours of labor, or conditions of employment that 
obtained prior to the dispute shall continue until a decision is given by 
the committee of inquiry, or board, as the case may be; and they provide, 
further, that there shall be no suspension of work, at the instigation of 
either employers or workmen, the main object of the board being to pre- 
vent suspension, There are certain provisions to the effect that if sus- 
pension of work really does take place, the board may refuse to inquire 
into the matter in dispute till work is resumed, while the fact of its having 
been interrupted will be taken into account on considering the question. 

The North of England Manufactured Iron and Steel Trades have 
excellent rules and by-laws for the government of committees in con- 
sidering grievances which may be presented by either the employers or 
the employed. So in iron mining, in the boiler making trade, in the iron 
and s‘ipbuilding trades, in the Scottish manufactured iron trade, in the 
Nottingham lace trade (one of the first to indulge in conciliatory methods), 
in‘the cotton trade, and in the potteries and dyeing trades, employers and 
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employees have resorted to collective bargaining as represented by the trade 
agreement. The rules and by-laws of the London Conciliation Board, 
which deals with many trades, have been effective in the settlement and 
adjustment of many difficulties. 

The experience of all these trades, and many others, in some instances 
extending over a period of twenty-five years or more, demonstrates most 
emphatically the possibilities that lie in the trade agreement. When it 
is known that since the adoption of such agreements many of these trades 
have had no strikes whatever, the conclusion that they are effective can- 
not be avoided. 

On the continent of Europe this method has not been adopted so 
fully as in Great Britain, and yet in many of the continental countries 
it is finding its way. From a recent report of Hans Fehlinger on 
organized labor in Austria, it is learned that at the fourth Austrian 
trade union congress a resolution was adopted recommending the system 
of joint trade agreements as a satisfactory method of securing industrial 
peace. This resolution was based not merely on theoretical grounds, but 
came as the result of experience in various industries through a period 
long enough to convince those who have participated in the work that by 
industrial conciliation many troubles can be averted, and both sides, 
employers and workmen, profit thereby. 

Mr. Fehlinger further reports that collective bargaining is favored in 
Austria by those trades having relatively strong organizations of work- 
men, as well as of employers, and that in the twelve years of the joint 
agreement in the printing trade there has not been a strike or lockout, 
except occasionally in a single office, such minor difficulties soon being 
settled by the officers of the unions. The first of this sort of trade 
agreements was entered upon only after a prolonged strike, but there are 
indications now that the experience in the printing trade will be observed 
with profit by other industries. In recent years, and also in the first half 
of the present year, a number of joint agreements was reached in 
Austria, and thus industrial peace secured in some of the crafts involved. 
Mr. Fehlinger confidently looks for an increasing number of collective 
trade agreements in Austria. 


In this country such agreements have been in existence for from 
twelve to fifteen years, but more recently the number has been multiplied. 
Among the principal employers who have made such agreements with 
trade unions, are the National Founders’ Association of New York, the 
National Founders’ Association of Detroit, the Allis-Chalmers M~chine 
Company of Chicago, the Comstock-Castle Stove Company of Quincy, 
Ill., the National Stove Manufacturers, the Boston Globe Newspaper 
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Company, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the 
Indianapolis “Sentinel,” Mark A. Hanna & Co. of Cleveland, many of 
the Illinois coal operators, the Master Builders’ Association of Boston, 
and many others. 

The experience of all these has been gratifying indeed. In some 
instances, especially with the founders’ and the stove manufacturers’ 
associations, the agreements have existed for a period of ten or twelve 
years, and under them there have been no strikes. Of course, occasion- 
ally there will be a breach of contract, but the breaches which have 
occurred have been so rare as to have no effect upon the rule. 

During the great coal strike of last year an attempt was made to 
have the United Mine Workers’ Union, one of the largest trade unions 
in the world, forfeit its contracts with the Illinois bituminous coal opera- 
tors. To this end a convention was held in Indianapolis. It was thought 
by many that by forfeiting the contracts an influence would be obtained 
which would result in favorable settlement of the anthracite troubles, but 
in the convention it was nearly a unanimous vote that the contracts 
entered into by the miners with the bituminous operators should be held 
sacred, and this in face of the fact that, on account of the famine in the 
anthracite coal trade, there was such a demand for bituminous coal that 
the prices of that article were greatly enhanced and the profits of the 
operators increased accordingly, while the wages of the bituminous miners 
were not affected by such enhanced prices. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, some employing companies do 
not hesitate to say that the trade agreement is an annoyance, interferes 
with the freedom of the conduct of business, and works to the disadvan- 
tage of the stockholders. Others, and a larger number, do not hesitate 
to assert that they believe absolutely in the trade agreement as the particu- 
lar measure under present conditions by which they secure peace, harmony, 
and a prosperous conduct of their business. 

The terms of a trade agreement must be clearly stated, and all the 
details as to wages, hours of labor, and other working conditions agreed 
upon, and so clearly that they are not subject to any differing interpreta- 
tions; but there are certain basic elements or stipulations which should be 
incorporated in every agreement. It should be an essential feature of the 
contract that no question shall be conclusively acted upon by either party 
to it independently, but shall be referred for settlement to a joint com- 
mittee, which committee shall consist of an equal number of representa- 
tives from each association or body or party entering into it, and that 
the findings of the committee shall be final and binding upon the parties 
and upon their respective members. It should be clearly understood and 
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stipulated that in no event shall strikes or lockouts be permitted, but that 
all questions and differences shall be submitted to the joint committee, 
work to proceed without stoppage or embarrassment, and that no sympa- 
thetic action shall be taken by either of the parties, or by their members, 
in support of any action taken by any other organization or the members 
thereof. The parties should also agree that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against workmen or employers by the parties to the contract, or by 


their associates, on account of membership or non-membership in any 


society or organization whatsoever. Also, that the joint agreement shall’ 
not be annulled by the withdrawal of either party, or otherwise, except 
after the date of expiration of the working rules established under the 
agreement, and then on notice to be filed by either party so intending 
with the other party at least six months prior to said date, and that no 
amendment shall be made to the agreement except upon like notice and 
by a concurrent vote. 

These elements should be common to all agreements, and in some 
cases there should be stipulations that there shall be no arbitrary limitations 
of output on the part of the men, nor arbitrary demands for an excessive 
amount of output by the men on the part of the employers; that all 
unfair or unjust shop practices on the part of men or of employers shall 
be discouraged by the respective parties to the agreement; that any 
attempt on the part of either party to enforce any unfair or unjust prac- 
tices upon the other shall be the subject of rigid investigation by the officers 
of the respective associations, parties to the agreement, and that if upon 
careful investigation the charges of such practices are sustained against 
the party complained of, then that party shall be subject to discipline 
according to the by-laws of the respective associations. 

The contract of the United Mine Workers of America with the 
bituminous operators in the’ West has a stipulation, in many instances, 
to the effect that the right to hire and discharge, the management of the 
mine, and the direction of the working force are vested exclusively in the 
operator, and that the United Mine Workers of America shall not abridge 
this right. 

The Architectural Iron League and the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union of Chicago entered into an agreement last April, in 
which agreement are contained a few very basic principles, one stipula- 
tion being that both parties to the agreement covenant and agree that 
they will not tolerate nor recognize any right of any other association, 
union, council, or body of men not directly parties to the agreement, to 
interfere in any way with its being carried out, and that they will use 
all lawful means to compel their members to comply with the arbitration 
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agreement and working rules as jointly agreed upon and adopted. The 
agreement provides, further, that there shall be no limitations as to the 
amount of work a man shall perform during his working day, no restric- 
tion of the use of machinery or tools, no restriction of the use of any 
manufactured material, except prison made, that no person shall have the 
right to interfere with workmen during working hours, that the workmen 
are at liberty to work for whomsoever they see fit, and that all employers 
are at liberty to employ and discharge whomsoever they see fit. 

The agreement between the National Wholesale Tailors’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago and the United Garment Workers of America, made 
last January, stipulates that it is distinctly understood and agreed that the 
parties of the first part (the National Wholesale Tailors’ Association) 
shall be allowed to employ non-union employees in their own shops in 
case the parties of the second part cannot furnish competent union 
employees in sufficient number, and shall be allowed to employ contrac- 
tors who have in their employ non-union tailors. 

The joint agreement, working rules, and rules of estimating existing 
between the Chicago Employing Plasterers’ Association and the Journey- 
men Plasterers’ Protective and Benevolent Society of Chicago, made 
last January, provides that the parties to the agreement will not tolerate 
nor recognize any right by any other association, union, council, or body 
of men not directly parties to the agreement, to order a strike or lockout, 
or otherwise to dictate or interfere with the work, and that work can be 
stopped only by an order signed jointly by the presidents of the two asso- 
ciations, or the joint arbitration board elected in accordance with the 
agreement, and they both agree to compel their members to abide by this 
provision, The agreement also provides that there shall be no restriction 
of the amount of work a man shall perform; that no person shall have 
the right to interfere with the workmen during working hours; that no 
person shall have the right to give orders to the men during working 
hours on a building, except the employer or his representative; that all 
workmen are at liberty to work for whomsoever they see fit, and that 
employers shall be at liberty to employ and discharge whomsoever they 
see fit. 

The articles of agreement between the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany and the blacksmiths employed thereon, adopted in June, 1902, 
provide that there shall be no unjust discrimination because of the affilia- 
tion of the blacksmiths with the Internation ' Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

The agreement between the Contracting Bricklayers and Hodcarriers’ 
Unions of Cincinnati and vicinity provides that the right to employ what- 
ever kind of labor the employer may decide for handling and making of 
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all scaffolding is recognized; also, that the contractors shall have the right 
to employ any kind of labor that may be to their interest to attend to 
patch jobs, boiler repairing, paving, etc. 

The agreement between Local No. 109 of the International Long- 
shoremen, Marine and Transport Workers’ Association and the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, a corporation of the State of West Virginia, 
provides that no man shall be discharged without just cause, and that he 
shall be notified of the cause, and that when members of the union cannot 
be obtained the superintendent of the employing corporation shall have the 
right to secure any other men who can perform the work in a satisfactory 
manner until such time as members of the union can be secured. The 
men must continue at work in the event of any controversy arising 
between the parties. It is also agreed that no man or boss in an intoxi- 
cated condition, or under the influence of liquor, shall be permitted to 
work while in that condition, and that a continued repetition of such 
condition shall be cause for suspension or discharge. 

These examples are sufficient to show the ethical and economic scope 
of the trade agreement, and they show, further, the possibilities of an 
agreement in the direction of raising the standard of life of the men. 
One of the most hopeful results of the adoption of these agreements is 
in the fact that it familiarizes union men with business methods. They 
bring to the front their most capable members. This alone is of very 
high importance. The great trouble with trade unions has been,—and 
this trouble exists today to a large extent,—that they undertake to decide 
business problems without the slightest business experience. They deal 
with questions involving their interests on which they have either no 
information or a great deal of misinformation. The individual workman 
cannot ascertain the conditions surrounding production. This informa- 
tion the employer has, and under the trade agreement, where the 
representatives of the two parties to production come together on a basis 
of equality, each interested in the preservation of the business and in its 
prosperous and successful conduct, all information necessary for the 
adjustment of any questions in dispute is easily and readily obtained. 

The instances are innumerable in this and other countries where 
strikes have been ordered because the strikers or the organization ordering 
the strike were not informed, and there are many, many instances where 
under the trade agreement, having become informed, they have abandoned 
their position. Such an agreement brings the parties into close business 
relations, and this of itself must have an excellent influence upon the 
conduct of affairs. 


Every labor organization and every employers’ association,—and the 
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two associations are essential for the perfect working of the trade 
agreement,—should embody in its constitution, so that there can be no 
question of the attitude of the two parties, provisions binding itself to 
observe and carry out rational bargains. Much has been said along this 
line, owing to the existing constitutions of many unions, for the employer 
has feared that, no matter what agreement he might make with the union, 
it would be subordinate to the organic law of the union; but I think, so 
far as my observation and knowledge go, that trade unionists consider 
that when an agreement is made it supersedes any provision in their con- 
stitutions in conflict with the agreement. For instance, should the 
constitution of a union provide that the members should not work with 
non-union men,—although such a provision is very rare, but it does for 
illustration,—and the agreement between the union and the employer 
should provide that there should be no discrimination by the employer 
against the union and that he should be at liberty to employ non-union 
men, then this feature of the contract would supersede the provision of 
the constitution. 

Employers sometimes decline to enter into an agreement with their 
men, or the organization representing them, because of the irresponsi- 
bility of the union,—that is, because, in case of breach of the contract, 
there would be no one to respond in an action for damages resulting 
therefrom. The Taff-Vale case in England, under the decision of the 
Law Lords, announced the doctrine that any association, voluntary or 
otherwise, incorporated or unincorporated, that could work an injury 
must be responsible in damages in case an injury was done by it. At 
first this appeared to many as the promulgation of a new doctrine, 
which might eventually ruin the trade unions, but in England the leaders 
in the trade union movement are beginning to understand that this decision 
makes their position all the stronger, because, in accordance with the 
principle announced, employers will prefer to deal with the unions rather 
than, as Mr. Morgan said, with a chaotic body of individual workmen. 
But the doctrine is not new at all. It is very old, and has been recog- 
nized time and again in this country. Therefore, the entering into an 
agreement by a trade union, even when the union is not incorporated, 
renders each individual member liable for any damages resulting from a 
breach of a contract. They stand in precisely the same contractual 
relations as the member of a copartnership. 

Every member of a union which institutes a boycott that results in 
damage to the parties boycotted may be proceeded against in a civil suit 
for the damages resulting. When working men thoroughly understand 
this principle, and realize that it requires only resort to the courts by the 
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damaged party, they will not only be more careful about engaging in dis- 
astrous or damaging boycotts, but will also feel their individual responsibility 
when they enter into the contracts with their employers. 

The trade agreement solidifies interests and steadies the industrial 
community. It reaches farther than this, for the ethical influence upon 
society is greater, perhaps, than any other influence exerted by the method. 
The world is beginning to recognize that there are two investors in every 
productive enterprise,—the stockholder of the company, or the member 
of the partnership, and the wage-earners themselves. One party invests 
some of its capital in the enterprise. The wage-earners invest all 
their capital, which is their labor, hence in all rational ways they should 
have a voice in the making of the contract which binds them to 
contribute their capital in association with the capital of the stockholder. 
Labor has moved from status to contract, but the ordinary contract is one 
made entirely on one side, or by one party to collective bargaining, the 
other having no voice in it except one of consent. The freedom of con- 
tract does not apply in the ordinary relations between employer and 
employee, except so far as the wage-earner is obliged to accept the con- 
ditions offered him, and by consenting thereto he in a sense, technically 
at least, indulges in the freedom of contract. By the trade agreement, 
however, under which all the conditions of production are discussed and 
laid open before him, there is the utmost freedom of contract, and the 
best results of it. Collective bargaining, therefore, represents the inter- 
ests of both parties crystallized in mutual agreement, for no agreement 
can be made until the minds of the two parties come to a common point. 

This principle is being recognized more and more, and, as already 
intimated, to an extent not known to the public at large. Great railroad 
systems make contracts with their men, members of local unions affiliated 
with the brotherhoods. They do not advertise these things, because they 
are features of the regular conduct of the railroad business, but they are 
most emphatic indorsements of the principles involved in the trade 
agreement. 

Of late there has been some alarm growing out of the agreements 
between unions and employers. We hear much about labor and capital 
getting together. As Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has shown in the 
October number of “ McClure’s,” labor and capital in Chicago have come 
together to such an extent, and through agreements, as to slaughter the 
interests of the consumer. Years ago Mr. E. J. Smith, a prominent 
manufacturer of Birmingham, England, started a movement which he 
felt would solve the labor question so far as labor conflicts were concerned. 
He had had varied experience, working himself up from an apprentice to 
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a manufacturer, and had always taken a keen interest in all questions 
affecting capital and labor, employer and employee. His plan,—and he 
carried it into execution,—involved the formation of an association 
among the workpeople, and the signing of a compact between such 
association and the association of employers to support the principle of 
trade unionism on both sides. Under this compact the employers engaged 
to employ none but union workmen, and the workmen’s association 
engaged to work for none but union or association employers. Here 
was a trust of the fiercest kind. Honestly carried out it did no great 
harm, but when such a principle is carried out as it has been in a few 
instances in Chicago it is simply an organized attempt to exploit the com- 
munity. There the employers agreed with the unions in certain under- 
takings practically along the lines of Mr. Smith’s compact, but they 
agreed to pay higher wages to the members of the working men’s 
association and, on their own part, to charge more for their services. 
As they corralled all the interests involved in the business, no service 
could be secuied outside of them. Thus the community was mulcted to 
a very large degree in order to preserve the peace between contending 
associations of employers and employees. 

This experience in Chicago has no relation whatever to the trade 
agreement which has been described. It is a conspiracy under the law, 
pure and simple,—a conspiracy in the restriction of trade and to enhance 
wages by combination, recognized in all countries as a criminal offense; 
indeed, in some instances suits brought against the parties involved in 
Chicago have been. decided on the ground that the conditions existing 
constituted conspiracy. The agreements in Chicago exist between two 
collections or groups of associations. The trade agreement is an entirely 
different affair. It is a straightforward business compact between two 
parties having contractual relations of the highest order. The one is 
moral, business-like, and economic; the other immoral, unbusiness-like, 
and uneconomic. Hence there is no parallel so far as principles or 
purposes are concerned, and the one should not be confused with the 
other, as it has been in some instances. 

The trade agreement is one of the best offsets to socialism, for it 
satisfies the working man in the idea that he is really a party to productive 
enterprise. Hence he feels more of a man. Under the contract he is the 
equal of his employer, and in carrying it out he takes pride in preserving 
that equality. Of course, this agreement may be abused in certain cases 
to the detriment of the community at large, but it cannot long be abused, 
because it is made between the employers of an institution or establishment 
and the employees of the same, and not through a conglomeration of 
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associations for the purpose of restricting trade and organizing a con- 
spiracy. Surely any method that advances human progress, by preserving 
the manhood in men and by securing their dignity and loyalty, is worthy 
the careful and most considerate attention not only of employers every- 
where but of all students of economic conditions. 
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PARIS, “ PORT-DE-MER” 


ANDRE LEBON 
PARIS 


N a previous article I had occasion to note the inferiority of France 
as regards internal navigation,—or internal means of transporta- 
tion,—apart from that offered by the railroads, and also to note to 

what extent the lack of a water route acts as a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of her great industries. With the exception of the Seine, which 
carries only shipping of light tonnage, and that for a short distance, 
France has no fluvial highway. The canals are inadequate, both in 
number and in capacity. 

In the year 1900 a close investigation was made by the Superior 
Council of Commerce and Industry to distinguish and to classify the 
works most necessary to the welfare of the country, and to specify those 
demanding immediate and rapid execution. On the first day of March, 
1901, the Ministry of Public Works, accepting the main conclusions of 
the committee on investigation, presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
a bill covering the completion of the national working material. 

An examination of its details would not interest American readers. 
A survey of its general outlines will be sufficient. 

There are four works of capital importance among the routes to be 
eventually opened by the government :— 

(1.) The connection of the metallurgic basins of the east with the 
collieries of the north and of the Pas-de-Calais, and with the port of 
Dunkirk, by a canal nearly parallel with the Belgian frontier. 

(2.) The construction of a second canal for the transportation of 
coal from the north towards Paris (rendered necessary by the fact that 
existing means of transportation threatened to fall short of the pressing 
needs of the extension of traffic). 

(3-) The connection of the port of Marseilles with the Rhone by 
a route running along the coast of the Mediterranean. 

(4.) The construction of a very costly canal to connect the valley 
of the Rh6éne with the valley of the Loire. 

Added to these four projected works is the supplementary work to be 
done for the maintenance of the canals now in operation. Taken alto- 
gether, the supplementary work, the work for the maintenance of the 
system now operating, and the work covered by the bill of March 1, 
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1901, will demand an outlay of five hundred million francs. As the 
state has no superfluous funds and is not desirous of raising a public 
loan (more or less abuse having been made of loans), it is proposed to 
draw, within a period of from ten to fifteen years, one half of the 
required amount from the normal resources of the appropriation for public 
works. 

It is presumed that the people interested in the work,—the promoters 
of the work, those who are to draw profit from its accomplishment,— 
will be ready to furnish the other half of the sum demanded. But, as 
it is unreasonable to expect that private individuals, departments, or 
boards of trade, will make the government a free gift of such a sum of 
money, the government proposes to authorize the interested parties to 
borrow their part of the general expenditures in measure as the progress- 
ing work calls for funds. The promoters are to have the right,—under 
fixed conditions,—to reimburse this outlay by exploiting the tonnage. 
They are to draw revenues from the tonnage, whether it be animal or 
mechanical ; including self-acting boats,—automoteurs,—all vessels utiliz- 
ing the canals are to pay their dues. 

These are the general outlines of the bill presented to the Chamber 
to satisfy the crying needs of the French industrial world. A law cov- 
ering the project of this bill would work a revolution in commercial 
customs. Since the year 1882 there have been no taxes on internal 
navigation, and shippers have paid nothing but barge freights and tonnage 
fees. These will naturally regard the tax as a burden, but their need of 
better shipping facilities is so urgent and the benefits expected from the 
new system are so great, that not a voice has been raised against it. In 
point of fact, the projected tax system is not an innovation; it is a 
return to ancient habits (not to speak of later customs); nothing more, 
indeed, than one of the features of the old custom of ‘ enfeoffment.” 

As regards several of the features of the enterprises covered by the 
bill of March, 1901, negotiations between the ministry and the promo- 
ters of the canal project are far advanced and in a fair way to be 
completed. 

It has probably been noticed that there are no salient details 
in the projects enumerated for connecting Paris with the sea by means 
of the Seine. As far as that plan is conceived the chief care of the 
government is to assure a perfection of detail. Notwithstanding the 
agitation maintained on the subject by certain associations and by certain 
newspapers, the administration has rejected,—even categorically rejected, 
—all projects for digging a maritime canal for the circulation of ships 
between the sea and the capital; in other words, it has rejected all pro- 
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jects for making Paris a seaport.‘ It may be interesting to note what 
has been done in the last two years for the amelioration of the navi- 
gation of the Seine, what have been the results of such action, and 
why the state engineers reject the idea of a more radical solution of 
their difficulties. Under the laws of 1878 and 1880, France dug the 
channel of the Seine between Paris and Rouen to a depth of three metres, 
twenty centimetres. Also, to permit the passage of river barges to the 
port of Havre (avoiding the dangerous passage at the mouth of the 
river) the canal of Tancarville was opened. After an outlay of ninety- 
four and one half millions of francs,—we date the beginning of the work 
from the year 1887,—the people of that region were provided with a 
fluvial route permitting the circulation of boats of three metres draught. 
This route has nine reaches, each reach commanded by a weir (dyke or 
dam). Each weir has two locks, one wide lock, passing eight or eleven 
barges of average tonnage, and one small lock for the passage of single 
boats without convoy. These improvements diminished the length 
of the voyage from Rouen to Paris to three days for towed boats, and 
to twenty-five hours for self-acting boats. It had been five days and 
three quarters for tows, and fifty hours for self-acting boats. 

The improved conditions bettered transportation to such an extent 
that traffic which had been estimated in 1879 at two hundred and thirty 
millions of kilometric tons increased to four hundred and sixty-four mil- 
lions of kilometric tons? in 1890, and in 1900 to six hundred and eighty- 
four millions of kilometric tons;—an annual increase of nine and four 
tenths per cent, and a total increase of one hundred and ninety-eight 
per cent. 

The freight rate also felt the improvement. It fell nearly two thirds, 
and today it stands at fourteen millimes of a franc per kilometric ton 
up stream, and twelve millimes down stream. But it is to be noted 
that the total amount of this tonnage does not follow the Seine as far as 
Rouen. Three hundred and twenty-two millions of kilometric tons (nearly 
half of the total tonnage) enter the Seine at a point seventy-five kilometres 
from Paris, at the Seine’s confluence with the Oise, at the entrance of 
the northern canals, where they start for Paris. Consequently two 
thirds of the freight carried by the Seine either leaves or enters the 
Seine going to or coming from the western departments. Three hundred 


(1) The project for the maritime canal bears the title, ‘« Paris, Port-de-Mer.”” 


(2) This is the number of tons measured by a kilometre. The number is obtained by 
multiplying the effective tonnage of the boats having passed, by the number of kilo- 
metres passed by each boat. 
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and twenty-two and one half millions go to Rouen (one hundred and sev- 
enty-one kilometres from the point of the Seine’s confluence with the 
Oise). For the region between Rouen and Havre, served by the canal 
of Tancarville, the figures fall to thirty-nine and one half million kilo- 
metric tons. 

This means that the work undertaken in 1878 and in 1880 fell short 
of its aim. The promoters of the work did not succeed in securing the 
major part of the trans-shipments operated between fluvial and maritime 
navigation ; in other words, the greater part of the freight was not sent to 
Havre by the canal. After the improved line was opened to the public, 
an unexpected fact modified events and destroyed the hopes fixed on the 
port of Havre. 

Rouen, because of her situation and her facilities for anchorage, was 
expected to play an important part as intermediary, to serve as a way 
station, and to pass the shipping along to Havre. But she refused her 
part, and, recognizing her natural qualifications, she took advantage of 
the deepening of the Seine’s channel to draw in trade from the sea. 
Instead of remaining a useful and submissive agent, she became an active 
principal. Now, instead of shipping her freight to Havre by the canal, 
she relieves ship cargoes on her own docks and ships freight directly for 
foreign ports. The number of ships entered and cleared by her is thus 
annually increasing. 

In 1887 the ships which entered or cleared Rouen guaged one mil- 
lion, two hundred and thirty-four thousand, six hundred and twenty-three 
tons, and carried one million, three hundred and forty-four thousand, 
one hundred and ninety-nine tons merchandise. 

In 1899 these figures were raised respectively to one million, five 
hundred and sixty-four thousand, eight hundred and fifty-six, and two 
million, three hundred and twenty-six thousand, seven hundred and sixty, 
exclusive of arrivals and departures from and to the west. ‘Three fifths 
of the merchandise was furnished by importation; about one part of 
the total amount of cargoes was transferred at Rouen to the river 
boats. ‘ 

A fact even more interesting than the fluvial indications is the decom- 
position of the various kinds of transports considered in relation to 
their draught, for in the draught of transports lies the key to the 
progress possible to the port of Rouen. The following is a table show- 
ing that maritime navigation brings ships of important capacity into that 
port. 

In 1889 sixteen hundred and forty-two vessels, entering from the sea 
and halted by Rouen at her own docks, were registered thus :— 
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Number of roportion of tonna 
Vessels. Draught. : total guage. “3 

161 Below 3 m. 50 3. «~—per cent. 
150 From 3 m. 50 to 3 m. 99 3.1 per cent. 
646 From4m. to4m. 99 27.1 per cent. 
536 From 5m. to 5 m. 99 44.6 per cent. 

103 From 6m. to 6m. 49 14.4 per cent. 

46 From 6 m. 50 and above 8 per cent. 


The ship drawing the most water entering the port that year (1889), 
was an English steamship laden with petroleum ; it guaged two thousand, 
six hundred and fifty-four tons, and displaced seven metres, seventeen 
centimetres of water. 

The demonstration of Rouen’s capacity as a seaport has signally sus- 
tained the courage of the Rouennais and inspired them to consent to 
additional pecuniary sacrifices in view of future advantages. According 
to the bill presented to the Chamber, March, 1901, the estimates for quays, 
slips, slope paving, etc., call for an outlay of eleven and a half millions 
of francs, and half of that money could be paid at once. But results 
already obtained have excited the hopes of the promoters of a scheme 
infinitely more vast, to which allusion has been made in this article. 
A glance at the principal features of that scheme is now timely. 

As maritime navigation shows a tendency to penetrate into the inte- 
rior, ascending the river wherever it is possible to do so, and since it is to 
the close interest of merchants to ship their heavy merchandise direct by 
water, avoiding the expense and the delay of transfer of cargo, why 
not lead maritime traffic directly into the port of Paris instead of halting 
it at Rouen? Why not forward it at once to the great market centre of 
supply and demand, and by so doing do away with the costs and the 
risks of transfer? 

Paris, “ Port-de-Mer,” Paris, the great seaport of France, Paris, made 
accessible to ships coming in from foreign countries, that is the dream of 
enthusiasts; and certainly there is enough in it to tempt the imagination. 
But, unfortunately, it is easier to draw a plan on paper, and easier to 
excite a popular opinion by public meetings, or to float a movement of 
public sympathy by skilfully worded advertisements, than it is to bring 
such projects as that of Paris, “ Port-de-Mer,” to a successful realization. 
This particular project has been adroitly manipulated as a whole,—and in 
its details,—and that repeatedly, since it first saw the light but, judging 
from present appearances, it is far from being acceptable or feasible. 

Let us look at the matter from a technical point of view, that is to 
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say, let us consider the construction of a canal of a total length of one 
hundred and eighty-five kilometres, breadth of crown thirty-five metres 
in the rectilinear parts, curvatures of forty-five metres, and prism six 
metres, twenty centimetres. 

The valley of the Seine being exceptionally sinuous,—one hundred 
and one kilometres out of one hundred and eighty-five kilometres are in 
bends varying from fifteen hundred to two thousand metres. Four 
weirs would be required to equalize the levels, and in order to maintain 
circulation on roads and bridges, there would have to be thirty-four 
bridges (thirty-two drawbridges and two stationary bridges), All the 
bridges would have to be at least twenty metres and fifty centimetres 
above the level of the water. The numerous and formidable objections 
to this conception may be seen at a glance. The members of the com- 
mittee united in council, to consult as to the practicability of the scheme, 
were unanimous against it. 

The first factor of a canal, prism, is inadequate; it would permit 
nothing but the passage of ships of five metres, fifty centimetres draught. 
Only fifty per cent of the vessels employed in the traffic of the port of 
Rouen, and only seven per cent of the ships entering the port of Suez 
are of such feeble tonnage; so it must be conceded that the canal would 
exclude all ships demanding greater depth of anchorage. Even the 
width would be inadequate. In many cases the passage of ships would 
be difficult. The stationary bridges would need to be raised to forty-five 
metres for the passage of the larger ships utilizing the canal. The water 
required to carry them would have to be drawn off from the Seine. 
And the loss of such volumes of water could not fail to be felt in agri- 
culture and otherwise. “The country which has prospered hitherto would 
undergo serious deprivation. 

The drawbridges would, necessarily, remain open from seven to 
fifteen minutes for each passage of ships or of convoys. In the fre- 
quented localities surface circulation would be interrupted and hindered, 
and temporary and casual,—if not prolonged and serious,—annoyance 
would result from’ such delay. Annoyance would be especially felt by 
the railroads which would cut the canal at eight different points. And 
all this contravention to what end? To open a port of a thousand metres 
of quays, and eight docks of from one hundred to three hundred metres ; 
or to establish a national “ plant” notoriously inadequate to the develop- 
ment of traffic anticipated by visionaries. 

From a financial point of view the horizon is even darker. The 
authors of the project ask for a concession for a canal without subsidies 
or a guarantee of interest. They estimate the total cost at one hundred 
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and fifty millions of francs, and, as the state engineers declare that they 
would, at the outset, be forced to draw two hundred and fifty millions of 
francs from their appropriation, bankruptcy would ensue before the channel 
could be constructed. Let us pass this slight discrepancy of estimates in 
silence, and accept as exact the main previsions. To re-coup their dis- 
bursements, the petitioners for the concession aspire to the right to a tax, 
or fee, of three francs per ton (guaged), plus twenty-five hundredths 
centimes pilotage, the same rate to obtain ascending and descending, but 
exempting boats drawn by horses of less than three metres draught. 
Setting aside the criticisms excited by the tariff, let us say that were such 
a tariff to be applied it would require the taxation of five millions of tons 
of freight to balance the budget of the undertaking. 

Now nothing is more doubtful than that a ship entering the canal for 
Paris from the sea could advance at a rate of speed faster than ten kilo- 
metres per hour, as it is difficult for boats to circulate by night on 
lines of such curvature, therefore,—omitting the time of voyage, not less 
than a day and a half,—the delay and the expense contingent upon such 
a slackening of speed would certainly hinder ships making quick trips 
from utilizing the canal to Paris; or if it did not hinder them, they 
would at least stipulate for much higher freights. As to full cargoes, 
cereals from the United States and grain from India are transported by 
ships whose dimensions forbid their entrance into such a port as the 
projected port of Paris. Wood sent down from the north, petroleum 
sent from the United States, and English coal, might take that route, but 
it would be at an. excess of freight. Ships transporting light freight 
would carry nothing but light cargoes,—half or broken cargoes,—on the 
homeward voyage. 

So much for the products for Parisian consumption. Products 
coming from beyond Paris, in France, or products for delivery beyond 
Paris, products for transfer or trans-shipment, will go their way whether 
the canal be built or not; for them a canal is of no importance. 

Now, all considered, what is left of the five million tons of freight 
which are to furnish taxes for the reimbursement of the promoters of 
the scheme? In truth, very little! And when we sum up the technical 
criticisms and the palpably fantastic estimates, there are no probable 
profits in sight. 

To speak frankly, the authors of the project of “ Paris, Port-de-Mer,” 
seem to have taken a radically false initiative. “There can be no com- 
parison between a canal connecting Paris with the sea and the rivers of 
foreign countries,—be they with or without tides,—which have been 
improved within the last few years, the river St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, 
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the Oder, the Danube. In those rivers,—the parts utilized for the navi- 
gation of seagoing ships,—there are neither locks nor bridges. The case 
under consideration is rather to be compared with the Manchester canal 
and the canal of the Baltic. Though the plans of these two canals are 
more simple,—with fewer locks and bridges,—their results have been 
disastrous, viewed either financially or commercially. 

The estimated expenditure for the Manchester canal was, in round 
figures, two hundred and twenty-eight millions of francs ; annual receipts, 
forty-four million francs, for a traffic of nearly ten million tons, with a 
cost of maintenance of a little over three million francs and financial 
charges of thirty-five and one half million francs, primary cost of estab- 
lishment. But the expense increased to three hundred and eighty-eight 
millions of francs. 

The tonnage utilizing the canal has been only one fifth of the 
amount estimated in the project. The company, unable to meet its 
engagements, has been obliged to stand by and see its debt to the city of 
Manchester pile up in accumulated interest. It was supposed that the 
Baltic canal would be eminently useful, because ships utilizing it would 
be able to avoid an unnecessary voyage of between four hundred and 
sixty and seven hundred and forty kilometres, and the route thus to be 
avoided by ships using the canal lies in a particularly dangerous region. 
It was supposed that the shorter and safer route would tempt traffic and 
that eight or nine million tons would be guaged yearly. 

So the canal was built. 

The actual guage is very close to two millions. In this case, also, 
every financial result has fallen short of the hypothesis. 

Those two failures cannot be considered of a character to allay the 
scruples of the technical experts and economists, who are now studying 
the project of “ Paris, the Seaport.” It is probable that, however the 
bees may buzz around the honeyed seductions of this splendid scheme, 
generations, if not centuries, may elapse before the first ground is broken 
for the ship canal through which American colliers will pass to dump 
their coal on the’ plain of Saint-Denis. It is probable that reason will 
prevail, unless the event is preternaturally hastened by parliamentary 
jealousies and rivalries now in process of incubation. 

The foregoing observations apply to the more phantasmagorical pro- 
jects of the inter-oceanic canal, and of the connection of the Loire with 
the Garonne by a navigable basin. In the first case the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean would be united by a canal capable of passing ships 


of war, so in case of need it would be easy to cross France,—from one 
side to the other,—without rounding the Iberian Peninsula, and without 
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exposure to the fire of batteries of the protected cruisers or the insidious 
torpedoes of Gibraltar. 

So much for the inter-oceanic canal. 

The canal connecting the Loire with the Garonne would cut through 
and clear away several hundred miles of exclusively agricultural country, 
a peaceful country living on its own produce, offering nothing and ask- 
ing nothing, indifferent to the outer world, a rural land ill fitted to the 
necessities of serious traffic, independent and undesirous of a canal. 

It is not probable that this latter project will ever meet a parliamen- 
tary majority favorable to an expenditure so manifestly sumptuary; it 
certainly will not while the government and its technical councilors 
possess wisdom enough to distinguish and to proclaim the difference 
between practicable enterprises and enterprises impossible to realize. 

It cannot be dissimulated that the government’s propositions in favor 
of the bill will be met by a vigorous opposition; it must so be met as a 
matter of principle. The exceptions to the dissent will emanate from 
the active longings of pecuniary appetite, from ambition, or from a taste 
for experimenting with the difficulties included in the plan of internal 
navigation. However this may be, when the bill comes before the people, 
it will have to face a determined resistance, not only insidious but openly 
declared. The doctrinal quarrel between the partisans of the railroads is 
of long standing. While they do not deny that the railway system 
demands an augmentation, the partisans of the new plan insist that the 
rivers and the canals ought not to be neglected. 

The quarrel between the two parties is envenomed by various con- 
siderations derived from the peculiar financial regimen of our railroad 
corporations. We all know what this system is. The state has not 
confined itself to conceding each line of railroad, over a fixed territory, 
to its particular company for a period of ninety-nine years, reserving 
nothing but the right to reclaim the lands and rails at the expiration of the 
concession; the state also facilitated the formation of the companies, 
either by concurring with each for a fraction of the expense of the first 
establishment, or,—and this is more generally the case,—by guaranteeing 
a fixed annual interest on the sums borrowed by the companies for the 
construction and for the exploitation of the roads. 

These advances, which in their turn produce interest, constitute a 
credit from which the state is supposed to draw profit. If the companies 
do not make their business profitable so that they can reimburse the state 
with the excedents of their total receipts or their surplus, then, when the 
concession expires, the state indemnifies itself by taking possession not 
only of the works but of the rolling stock. The argument drawn from 
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- this sort of association between the state and the railroad companies, in 
favor of the extension of navigable routes, is clear. Certain aggrieved 
spirits claim that the canals would divert part of the railroad traffic, that 
the companies’ receipts would be seriously influenced by the change, and 
that the visits to the guaranty fund would be more frequent and more 
clamorously voracious. 

As the state is to pay half of the cost of constructing the canal,—at 
least if the bill of March, 1901, becomes a law,—and, as it is also respon- 
sible for the guaranty of interest,—which, for the year 1901 alone, amounted 
to sixty millions of francs,—it is plain to be seen that the state is com- 
peting with itself, running opposition to itself, and on its own money. 
From the railroads’ point of view it is thus competing under iniquitous 
conditions. The companies are not masters of their tariffs. They 
cannot lower their tariffs until they have gained the approval of the 
Minster of Public Works. And the Minister of Public Works would 
never consent to the establishment of a tariff lower than twenty per cent 
in advance of the tariffs of parallel navigable routes. This being true, it 
is evident that the companies could not hope to regain by intelligent and 
adroit manipulation, the profits wrested from them by the canals. 

Should the state desire to obtain a reduction of transportation rates, 
would it make a sacrifice of its financial rights in favor of the companies, 
equal to the sacrifices it will make for the construction of the canals? 
It might obtain the same results more rapidly and with more loyalty. 
This reasoning is of a nature to impress many minds, but in reality it is 
specious, calculated to serve the purposes of the stockholders of the great 
railroad companies, who are anxious to run the chances of increasing 
their dividends before the concessions expire, and after they have paid 
their debt to the state. They look with regret on their diminishing 
receipts; they see that the possibility of reimbursing the state is retarded, 
and that, consequently, the probable epoch of an augmentation of their 
net profits will be postponed. The policy of the state is tenable even 
from a strictly financial standpoint. Since its advances to the companies 
are reimbursable at a given moment, either in money or in rolling stock, 
as long as the credit does not exceed the value of the rolling stock, the 
state holds a guaranty for all it has advanced. 

It may be said that it is to the interest of the state to remain the 
creditor of the railroads. In the event of too prompt a settlement the 
state might have to draw too large a sum of money from its safe when 
it would acquire the railroads’ rolling stock at the end of the concession. 
Not to linger on purely financial considerations, let us examine the ques- 
tion from a more generally economical point of view, as it appears in 
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countries where the state is the owner of a large part of the railroads, 
operating them for its own benefit. How is it that in Germany, in 
Austria, and elsewhere, the state continually encourages internal naviga- 
tion? At this moment important projects are on foot for the opening 
of canals in those countries. 

Apparently experience has proved that the railway and the canal sys- 
tems both have distinct utility, that each has its advantages, that each 
individually answers distinct necessities. Numerous are the products 
which do not require the speedy transportation of the railroads, especially 
if they can be sure of a transportation where the coefficients of exploita- 
tion are infinitely less. Numerous are the moments, in the industrial 
world,— Europe, all Europe, passed through such a crisis in the beginning 
of the year 1900,—when, for want of sufficient rolling stock, the railroads 
cannot respond to the exigencies of the situation. 

It is impossible to form any conception of the net cost of either 
mode of transportation (land or water route). As has already been said 
during the last twenty years ninety-four and one half millions have been 
expended to improve the navigation of the Seine between Paris and 
Rouen. If we allow an interest of three per cent on the capital and add 
to that interest the six hundred and eight thousand, two hundred and 
seventy-two francs entailed by the annual repairs and maintenance of the 
channel and the locks of the canal, these figures represent an expenditure 
of five millimes of francs for each kilometric ton of traffic. 

We admit that the state is supposed to offset its disbursements by a 
tax on shippers. It is a known fact that as far as roads and bridges are 
concerned most civilized countries have renounced this method. _ Bridges 
and roads are free, though they are maintained and repaired by the 
community. ‘There is no direct drain on the receipts. The rates here 
previously given are for average through freight from Paris to Rouen, 
freight which is from thirteen millimes (fourteen ascending, twelve 
descending the Seine) per kilometric ton, and which, we may add, is 
annually declining. 

Thus we arrive at a total expenditure (taxes, rent of barges, and 
traction comprised) of eighteen millimes. Now in European countries it 
is only under conditions absolutely exceptional, for long distances and for 
a limited number of products, that is to say, for few kinds of products, 
that the railroads make freight so low. And yet certain enlightened 
spirits declare that at such prices transportation by railroad “does not 
pay.” 

We think that we have said enough to show that the present pro- 
gramme is not absolutely incontestable. Nor is it assured that it will 
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pass the two Chambers unchallenged, nor that, having passed the Houses 
of Parliament," it will be executed promptly. To utter such a prophecy 
would be to display a misconception of the inherent sloth, and the varied 
complications of legislative procedure. 

It is hardly possible to form any idea of the train of inextricably 
tangled preliminaries such a work entails from the moment the ground 
plan is put on paper to the first stroke of the pick-axe. Moreover, the 
technical conditions of execution do not permit contractors to set up their 
workshops,—begin work on many points of the route at once. 

The opposition of Parliament resorting to a loan, and the fact that 
the annual resources of the appropriation, which is somewhat meagre, 
would be inadequate to the demand, will be the cause of more or less 
delay. 

In fact, the bill had gone safely through the Chamber of Deputies in 
the course of the spring of 1902, but it was cut down by the Senate in 
1903, two of the most important works of the government’s programme, 
—that is, the connection of the metallurgic basins of the east with the 
collieries of the north, and the connection of the Rhéne’s and Loire’s 
valleys,—having been postponed. France need not complain too bitterly 
if the aforesaid plan is not realized for fifteen years to come. 


(1) Chamber of Deputies and the Senate (Luxembourg Palace). 











THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


VICTOR MATAJA 
VIENNA 


HE astonishing development of advertising, the growth of its 
influence, and its increasing importance in modern economics, 
must be palpable to any one familiar with economic changes. 

Indeed, the art of advertising has produced a literature of its own, 
describing the best methods and imparting valuable suggestions to the 
uninitiated. The merest glance at the literature of economics will con- 
vince us, however, that the subject of advertising has received but scant 
attention from scientific investigators. It would be hard to find an 
exhaustive and systematic treatment of the subject, and it shall be my 
endeavor to supply this need to some extent in a brief sketch of its more 
important economic conditions. I shall attempt to discuss the subject 
only with reference to articles of commerce. 

The French use the word “réclame” to designate the subject in 
question, a term that has given rise to the German word “ Reklame.” 
This expression, strictly speaking, is not identical with the English word 
advertising, unless we apply the latter term, using it in its broadest sense, 
to every means whatsoever of attracting public notice or attention. The 
traveling salesman’s oral recommendation, the effective window display 
with its mirrors and floods of electric light, these are forms of advertising 
just as much as a magazine or newspaper advertisement or a street car 
announcement. In: fact, the means resorted to are endless. For exam- 
ple, it is an open secret that tailors make presents of elegant clothing to 
prominent persons, in consideration for which the latter are expected to 
mention the maker casually, to be sure, but as often as possible. Other 
firms are known to employ persons, who, when occasion offers, say in a 
crowded street car, converse naturally, but quite audibly and energetically, 
on the merits of their employer’s establishment. All this is nothing more 
nor less than a method of advertising certain articles or business firms. 

The nucleus of business propaganda consequently lies in announce- 
ment per se, not necessarily in recommendation, open or hidden. It is 
evident that a mere announcement often accomplishes much; for instance, 
the mere circulation of the news that a hotel has been opened in a town, 
or that certain articles are to be had in a certain store, must boom the 
enterprises in question. In other respects, also, familiarity with the name, 
if nothing more, may prove valuable, even though the public may not 
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have been convinced by personal trial of the excellence of the article. 
A man, for instance, who intends to buy wine, but is not a connoisseur, 
will in nine cases out of ten ask for a brand with a familiar name. In 
general the purely retentive factor of the memory, even in the case of a 
cursory acquaintance, plays a role of no mean importance in the selection 
of an article, etc. Following a somewhat similar line of thought, Wehle 
in his work on the theory and practice of advertising maintains that the 
means employed may consist in depreciation as well as in commendation, 
and that their effectiveness depends in the main upon the continual harp- 
ing on the same string, and he concludes that the best way to restrain 
advertising is to be found not in criticism, but in absolute silence. 

It will be seen at a glance that this view must be modified and sup- 
plemented before it can be accepted as true, since it is by no means 
simple to draw a sharp line between mere publicity and advantageous pub- 
licity. The former tends to awaken a conception of the importance, 
prominence, and superiority of the article advertised, so long as the 
memory does not contain also elements establishing the contrary. There 
is apparently, then, good reason for the popular inference that “ generally 
known” implies a favorable characterization; when we read of a well 
known author or a well known firm, we are apt to jump at the con- 
clusion that a favorable judgment is intended, although no hint has been 
given as to whether the person or firm is in reality famous or infamous. 
The extent of a man’s reputation is in direct ratio to the extent of the 
circles in which his name is familiar, and this explains the prevalent mania 
for standing in the public eye, though the circumstance be ever so trivial. 

Since the initial aim of advertising is to make something known, to 
familiarize the public with the name of a product or an establishment, 
and since, as we have noted above, publicity is generally equivalent to 
prominence or superiority, these factors must be of the utmost significance 
in conducting business propaganda. Were the conditions reversed, if, 
for example, a newspaper advertisement depended for its success upon the 
possibility of convincing the reader on the instant of the superior quality 
of the advertised aiticle, then truly the field to which the art of advertising 
might be applied would be very narrowly confined. In some cases, to 
be sure, it may be advisable to produce such a conviction; for instance, 
by means of a suitable description of the article or by the publication of 
testimonials from scientific experts on nostrums or food products, etc., 
yet in other cases this is out of the question. Simple commendation 
does not generally belong here, for while commendation presented in 
a convincing manner may influence some people, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the thinking majority will not overlook the 
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circumstance that this commendation emanates from a prejudiced source, 
that is, from the party seeking to turn his goods into hard cash. This is 
the reason why an advertising scheme often consists in simply calling the 
attention of the public to the name of the article or of its maker, but 
with endless repetition, and this method usually accomplishes its purpose. 
The factors mentioned considerably affect the extent of advertising, in 
the first place, because they render advertising profitable even where it 
would be impossible to convince the public of the excellence of an arti- 
cle, and in the second place, because the frequent repetition of a notice 
is evidently of tremendous importance, tending directly to make the name 
of an article a household word. It would take us too far to discuss the 
economic reaction produced by these elements, particularly upon the 
extent and cost of the advertising plant. 

It should not be deduced from what has been said, that it is immate- 
rial for purposes of commercial propaganda, whether or not an advertise- 
ment creates directly a favorable impression of the excellence of an 
article in the mind of the public. It goes without saying that the 
contrary is the case. Cleverly managed commercial propaganda will 
always aim to produce as favorable an impression of the article or of its 
maker as possible, and the most varied means may be employed to attain 
this end. Publicity is only the starting point, the basis of commercial 
propaganda, a first step, so to speak, which must be followed by others. 
If the public knows and takes notice of an article or a firm, well and 
good; yet it is still more desirable that the article be considered excellent 
and the firm have a better reputation than its competitors, and thus we 
see that advertising has a very wide field to cover beyond mere pub- 
licity. To be sure, it is immaterial whether the conception which it is 
intended to convey really presents the object in a meritorious light or not, 
for frequently an utterly subjective, one-sided, or even erroneous concep- 
tion of the value of things will serve the purpose. The paramount 
consideration is not whether the object is really valuable, but whether it 
appears to be so. It is well known, for instance, that a book or a play 
of questionable propriety will appeal strongly to many, and nothing would 
aid the success of such a work better than to advertise its peculiar quality. 


* * 
* 


After these preliminaries we will now discuss more fully the economic 
features of our subject. Naturally many questions will arise; the effect of 
advertising on political economy in general is of fundamental importance. 
The modern system of advertising in its diversified and widely differen- 
tiated forms represents an enormous scheme for the incessant distribution 
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of information about services and articles at our disposal. The initial 
influence wielded by this apparatus consists accordingly in the’ information 
imparted about manufactories, goods, etc. It may be compared to a 
market, where goods are displayed, only its effects are more wide- 
spread, because it is independent of any fixed time and of the personal 
presence of those interested. Being more thoroughly informed of the 
nature of the supply, and thus more likely to make a proper selection, 
the consumer is better enabled to satisfy his demand. Countless circu- 
lars, innumerable prospectuses, business propositions, etc., provide the 
public with much needed information about current prices and market 
values, and thus save a vast amount of time that would otherwise be 
wasted in groping inquiry. Were it not for the impressive language used 
in advertising, great difficulties would be encountered in introducing a 
new article. As it is, many things old and antiquated are thrust aside, 
a desire for the hygienic, the esthetic, the up-to-date is aroused, in short, 
advertising tends to improve the quality of the necessaries of life and to 
extend the utilization of modern advances in civilization and of continual 
achievements along technical lines. Emily Fogg-Meade in a treatise 
recently published holds much the same view, claiming that “ advertising 
in the field of consumption is a force working toward social improvement, 
a means by which the tastes and habits of the masses are revolutionized, 
and novelty, variety, and harmony are introduced.” 

The influence of advertising, however, is not limited to enabling the 
consumer to make a better choice; it also produces a beneficial effect upon 
production and trade. The information promulgated in business 
announcements about the conditions of the market benefits not only the 
consumer, but also the business man, who may profit by suggestions, 
discover what is being offered by others, and what he must offer, in 
order to cope successfully with his competitors. Inasmuch as production 
and trade by means of all sorts of announcements and notices are made 
dependent upon the control of publicity, the position of the man who has 
something valuable to offer to the public is thereby strengthened, while it 
tends to injure ‘the business of the man who performs less and whose 
sales are due entirely to the ignorance of the public with reference to 
better goods and conditions of supply. A particular instance of this is 
the possibility of facilitating the introduction of novelties. For although 
articles may be manufactured which better meet the demand than existing 
ones, nothing is gained unless the new and better article be known. 
Furthermore, there is no doubt of the fact that a healthy business practice 
must recognize that these efforts cannot end in the distribution of 
announcements and commendations; far from it—the desire should be 
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ever present to produce something worthy of all the heralding and blow- 
ing of trumpets, just as the possibility of quickly introducing an article 
of undoubted merit by means of advertising stimulates the spirit of 
enterprise and invention. These remarks will perhaps be flatly contra- 
dicted by those who are not in sympathy with the noisy bustle of modern 
business propaganda, since the opinion is frequently vouchsafed that the 
employment of intensive advertising methods enables many to dispose of 
worthless articles in large quantities. Without attempting to refute this 
view absolutely, we can advance the argument that a large number of 
practical business men is agreed, that as a rule extensive propaganda pays 
only in the case of articles which are actually commendable. In this 
connection one factor must not be overlooked, to which the statement 
just made owes much of its foundation, namely, the aid that ordinary 
business propaganda receives through voluntary and free recommendation 
on the part of those who have tested the excellence of an article or 
the efficiency of an establishment. On the other hand, in the case of an 
inferior article the effect of the propaganda will be seriously impaired by 
adverse criticism. An advertisement may create a demand, which in its 
turn may result in a purchase, but in order to transform the chance buyer 
into a steady customer,—and the latter alone as a rule makes advertising 
pay,—it is necessary actually to satisfy him. On this point Nathaniel 
C. Fowler in a book, which contains an abundance of sound advice on 
the subject of advertising, says, “Advertising brings people to the store 
or office, and there its mission stops; then success depends upon the 
quality of the advertised, the price of the goods, and the salesman.” Or 
as another practical authority puts it: “ You may advertise a spurious 
article, and induce many people to call and try it once, but they will 
denounce you as an impostor and swindler, and your business will gradu- 
ally die out and leave you poor. Few people can safely depend upon 
chance custom. Weall need to have our customers return and purchase 
again.” 

So much about the economically favorable features, or if one prefers, 
the objects for which advertising strives, not only occasionally or by 
chance, but from the very nature of things. We cannot judge of the real 
value of an institution, however, unless we compare its utility with the 
accompanying disadvantages, as well as with the expense involved. In 
the first place, as far as the disadvantages are concerned, it must be noted 
that the apparatus for the distribution of information and enlightenment 
about the conditions of the market, as represented by advertising, does 
not by any means work perfectly. The trouble is, we are not dealing 
with a reliable and impartial source of information about matters that 
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might be of value to the public, but rather with an apparatus which is 
set going by speculative designs, and consequently the general inherent 
interest is satisfied only incompletely and imperfectly. What is more, 
the resultant disadvantages are not limited to the fact that the information 
furnished is one-sided, unsystematic, dependent upon circumstances, that 
it may be silent about what is most important or most urgent, and, indeed, 
may sometimes be absolutely false. Hence the difficulty arising from 
the double nature of advertising: it may serve to improve the knowledge 
of the public about goods and conditions of supply, but it may also lead 
to wilful confusion; it may aim to introduce something worthless and 
bad, as well as something valuable and good ; it may support honest labor, 
or it may force it back, indeed, since the art of creating attention occa- 
sionally overshadows all real accomplishments, tending to debase it. 
Innumerable newspaper advertisements, prospectuses, etc., pave the way 
not only to more exact information and thereby to a better satisfaction of 
the demands of the consumer, but by means of suggesting imprudent and 
useless purchases, exercise a deleterious effect upon economy and upon 
the ability to supply wants perhaps more urgent. Advertising threatens 
by its influence to undermine the reliability of business life and of the 
press, to turn the business man aside from his real productive tasks by 
drawing his attention and cares to an apparatus working outward, and 
what is more, to encourage less conscientious elements, who desire to 
make unreserved use of this apparatus. 

What has just been said does not contradict the statement made 
above, that extensive advertising as a rule pays only in the case of really 
commendable articles. Every rule has its exceptions. Such exceptions 
are all the more likely to occur where the public is not thoroughly con- 
versant with economic matters, or whenever it is really difficult to deter- 
mine the exact value of an article. The latter is true, for example, 
extensively and emphatically in the case of quack medicines and medical 
remedies in general. The sufferer eagerly welcomes any ray of hope, no 
matter how slight, and willingly makes a financial sacrifice, even though 
the prospect of winning back his health thereby be ever so distant. 

However, even disregarding all those cases, in which propaganda is 
made for something inferior or deleterious, there yet remains an immensely 
wide field in which it is economically unproductive, while not necessarily 
disadvantageous. The modern system of advertising, as is well known, 
does not content itself with making the public only slightly acquainted 
with the existence of a certain article or firm, but strives to win it over 
absolutely by constant notices and commendations. General interest 
only demands that the public be kept informed of the existence of the 
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article or class of service; but it does not require that one establishment 
or article should be preferred to another of equal quality. If in a certain 
city, for example, the efficiency of A and B were equal, all of A’s efforts 
and endeavors to attract customers might promote his private interests, 
but any general interest would be lacking. These efforts appear still 
more unproductive if B, on the defensive, should distribute notices ot 
his own and thereby weaken o. counteract A’s announcements. We 
might thus have a large outlay on both sides for newspaper advertise- 
ments, catalogues, posters, etc., which would, however, speaking broadly, 
produce no other effect than to reéstablish the old state of equilibrium. 
In other words, a considerable portion of advertising is absolutely wasted, 
because the outlays and efforts of one party simply neutralize those of 
another. The fact is, that in advertising all depends not so much on the 
actual amount of propaganda, but rather on the amount over and above 
that of the competitor. 

In spite of this, the cost of advertising is charged entirely against the 
production and the sale of the articles involved. However, instead ot 
attempting to excel the competitor by improving quality or lowering price, 
the war of competition aims only too frequently and too intensely at 
overwhelming him by the mere mass of announcements. In this sense 
Professor Jenks justly holds that in the case of articles the true quality 
of which cannot be easily tested, and which are sent to the consumer in 
packages stamped with brands and trade-marks, competition does not 
necessarily lead to a reduction in price, but may easily result in nothing 
more than a contest in advertising. With reference to the further effect 
upon the selling price, he says :— 

“The purpose of the advertising is not chiefly to persuade customers 
to buy more soap or spices, but to use Pear’s instead of Colgate’s, or 
Ivory soap instead of Babbitt’s, or one favorite brand of spices instead 
of another. Such expense of advertising must, of course, add greatly to 
the cost of the goods to the consumer. It is probably not too much to 
say that in many lines it would be possible, if the competitive advertising 
were rendered unnecessary, to furnish as good quality of goods to the 
consumers, permit them to pick their brands, and charge them only one 
half the prices paid at present, while still leaving to the manufacturer a 
profit no less great than that now received.” 

It would be difficult to estimate the vast sums spent daily, aye hourly, 
for the purpose of attracting the attention of the public to certain estab- 
lishments or articles. It has been estimated that over one hundred 
million francs are annually expended in France in the cause of “ publicité” 
as the French call it. For the accuracy of these figures I cannot vouch, 
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but additional light may be cast on the subject, if we consider that the 
practice of advertising has developed but slightly in the French daily 
papers; indeed, the widely read, first-class newspapers often do not con- 
tain more advertisements than appear elsewhere by the hundred. 

The tendency toward the division of labor in the field under 
consideration is becoming more and more apparent. A number of 
enterprises have been established solely in the interests of business propa- 
ganda, and advertising has thus become a business in itself, just as other 
subsidiary trades as forwarding and shipping agents, general agents, ware- 
houses, brokers, etc., have now assumed various functions previously 
conducted by the merchant himself. And so we have advertising agencies 
and agents that attend to the setting-up and insertion of advertisements, 
offices that furnish names and addresses of persons to whom price lists 
and announcements are to be sent, firms that manufacture and post signs 
and bills. Moreover, many persons are active in the service of propa- 
ganda, some exclusively, others in great part. Large business houses 
have special employees for this purpose, for example, advertising managers, 
adwriters, designers of posters, window decorators,—even the traveling 
salesman belongs to this group, and their number is legion. Sandwich 
men and similar individuals represent, as it were, the lower order. The 
graphic arts are called into play for the purpose of preparing announce- 
ments, catalogues, etc. A modest country parson in Prussia made an 
accurate count of all the circulars sent him by mail during the year 1899, 
and discovered that they would have covered thirteen thousand octavo 
pages. But there are still other channels through which advertising 
expenses flow. Many establishments present their customers with 
small mirrors, note-books, calendars, and the like, which are intended 
to allure trade, or else to keep the name of the firm fresh in the 
mind of the customer, and besides, we have expenses for bill posters, 
wall daubs, show window decorations, exhibitions, etc. Then, in 
addition to the cost of producing various written or printed adver- 
tisements, the expenses of distribution by mail or messenger must be 
taken into account, 

The most prominent part in advertising is, however, played by the 
magazine and newspaper, which derive their largest income from this 
source. In this connection editorial advertising must not be overlooked ; 
although apparently rather hidden, it is none the less effective. It would 
be impossible to estimate the advertising income of all the thousands of 
dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, in the case of which the proceeds from 
this source for a single edition often represent a respectable fortune. 
While the magnitude of this particular field compels us to give up all 
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attempts at obtaining accurate totals, a few figures will at once illustrate 
its scope and the enormous increase that has come about. 

Let us take Great Britain, for example. Stead figured out on the 
basis of the state tax on papers and advertisements in force at that time, 
that in 1832, 37,250,000 copies with about 920,000 advertisements 
appeared in the United Kingdom. The total edition of dailies and week- 
lies published in 1898 is estimated at almost 3,000,000,000. A modest 
estimate places the average amount realized from one column of adver- 
tisements at 10 pounds sterling. At this rate, the London dailies with 
a total of 14,000 advertisements in 562 1% columns would realize 5,625 
pounds sterling from advertisements alone in one day. In 1831, 177 
monthlies were published in London, the total selling price of which was 
17 pounds, 12 shillings, and 6 pence, or on an average 2 shillings each; by 
1898 the number had increased to 874, selling for 21 pounds, 16 shill- 
ings, 3 pence, or 6 pence each. Undoubtedly the large decrease in the 
selling price is due directly to a corresponding increase in the revenue 
from advertisements; 2,265 magazines were published in the United 
Kingdom in 1898; 90 of these, which are of general interest, contained 
1,968 pages of advertisements in one month. In the case of 46 of 
these go, the advertising rates were known, and they contained 1,086 
pages of advertisements, which cost about 13,700 pounds sterling. 

As for the United States, Fowler in the book above mentioned stated 
ten years ago: ‘Without going into statistics, the statement can be made 
that the advertising of 1850 was not more than one twentieth of the 
advertising volume of today; that the advertising of the present time is 
nearly double what it was fifteen years ago, and that present advertising 
shows an increase of probably twenty-five per cent over even five years 
ago.” The first number of the “ New York Herald,” which appeared in 
1835, had 12 columns of text and 4 columns of advertisements; in 
November, 1900, the same paper contained 2,192 columns with 85,557 
paid advertisements, and in November, 1901, 2,305 columns with 
88,965 paid advertisements. According to an estimate published in the 
excellent journal for advertising, “Printer’s Ink,” $600,000,000 are 
annually expended in the United States for all sorts of publicity, but the 
journal itself justly admits that this sum is estimated too high. 

Interesting data concerning newspapers and newspaper advertise- 
ments, which are at any rate more reliable than mere estimates, are to be 
found especially in the census reports. Neglecting those publications 
from which no data could be obtained and which have probably been of 
small importance, in 1880, in the United States, the number of publica- 
tions amounted to 10,132, in 1890 to 14,901, in 1900 to 18,226. The 
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aggregate number of copies of these publications issued during the cen- 
sus year is figured at 2,067,000,000 in 1880, at 4,681,000,000 in 
1890, at 8,168,000,000 in 1900. The total value of the advertise- 
ments in 1880 was $39,100,000, in 1890 $71,200,000, in 1900 $95,- 
800,000. The total number of the subscriptions and sales amounted in 
1880 to $49,800,000, in 18g0 to $72,300,000, in 1900 to $79,900,- 
000. The increase in the value of advertisements was, from 1880 to 
1890, 82 per cent, from 1890 to 1900, 34.6 per cent; in the value ot 
subscriptions and sales from 1880 to 1890, 45.1 per cent, from 1890 to 
1900, only 10.5 per cent. From these figures and from the data con- 
cerning the immense increase in ‘the consumption of paper, etc., Mr. 
William S. Rossiter, in his report, comes to the conclusion that publica- 
tions depend more and more upon advertising as their principal source ot 
income, and that the publishers of newspapers and periodicals, pushed by 
competition and by the necessity for an increase of circulation to meet 
the exactions of the advertiser, have increased their capital and forced a 
larger circulation, which has not shown a proportionate increase in the 
financial returns. It seems that the number of advertisements distributed 
among the public has increased still more than is shown by the estimated 
returns of the newspaper advertisements. 

In considering these and similar figures with reference to the cost and 
scope of this phase of advertising, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that not all newspaper announcements serve the interests of business propa- 
ganda, many of them being mere family notices, etc. For example, 
Wilcox, who made a study of 147 leading American dailies, found that 
on an average advertisements made up 32.1 per cent of their contents, of 
which 5.4 per cent were want advertisements, that is, those so designated 
by the papers themselves and, in general, most of the advertisements 
occupying only a few lines each and placed together in columns of nearly 
solid printed matter, 13.4 per cent retail advertisements, 3.9 per cent 
medical advertisements, 2 per cent political and legal advertisements, both 
public and private, for example, lists of delinquent taxes, notices of sherift 
sales, mortgage foreclosures, etc., 6 per cent miscellaneous advertisements, 
chiefly concerning transportation, financial and educational matters, 
amusements, hotels, and summer resorts, and finally 1.4 per cent self- 
advertisements about price, Sunday editions, circulation, and so on, of the 
papers themselves. 

While, as was remarked above, it may be impossible to arrive at any 


accurate figures, it is certain that expenditures for advertising are assum- 
ing immense proportions and are keeping pace with all advances in 
economic development. 
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The amount of advertising, also, is rapidly assuming greater and 
greater proportions. The increasing space devoted to announcements in 
newspapers and magazines and the tremendous development of other 
forms of advertising are incontrovertible facts. Indeed, we cannot but 
smile at the meagreness of the efforts made in this direction in former 
times. The reasons for this increase, however, must be ascribed to vari- 
ous factors. 

In part they may be found in the increased refinement and differentia- 
tion of needs; growing wealth and developments in technical directions 
bring about an increase in the use of luxuries. In consequence, there is 
more occasion and more opportunity to provide information about articles 
not used by the masses. The luxuries of life being less sought for than 
the necessities, an interest in the former must be stimulated; their very 
existence and their qualities must be made known; whereas the consumer 
takes pains to provide himself with the essentials. Everybody will cook 
his daily soup of his own volition, but when you want him to use extract 
of beef to improve it, you must enlist his interest first. On the whole, 
there is less variety in the case of crude, simple, necessary articles, and 
the public is less apt to look for differences. The greater the consump- 
tion and the more complicated the economy of the household, the more 
difficult it is for the consumer to be informed. Consequently, advertise- 
ments of the daily necessities of life play a far less prominent role in 
newspapers and magazines than those of articles more or less dispensable. 
Coal, wood, potatoes, bread, flour, etc., are less widely advertised than 
toilet soaps, novels, fancy goods, etc. Necessities are required day by 
day, and comprise definite articles; we take the trouble to keep informed 
as to where and how they are best procured. On the other hand, if we 
wish to buy a typewriting machine, or a fur coat, or an ornament for the 
home, we are more apt to examine various offers and to make a selection 
only after due inquiry. Moreover, the consumption of necessary and 
simple articles is a fairly fixed quantity, on the whole independent of the 
influence of advertising, whereas the latter is absolutely essential to arouse 
an interest in the numerous things that are less sorely needed and less 
frequently bought. 

A second factor is involved in the changed manner of consumption 
as well as of the conditions of buying and selling. Frequently we no 
longer look for articles of a certain kind, but rather from a certain 
establishment. This applies not only to articles where it is self-evident, 
as for example, in the case of a calculating machine, a bicycle, etc., but 
also to cases where formerly no attention was paid to a trade-mark. A 
continually increasing number of articles is sold nowadays in wrappers 
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containing the name of the firm or the mark of the manufacturer, where 
formerly it was the custom to obtain the article from a retail dealer 
without noticing or recognizing its origin. We have not the space here 
to discuss the source of this phenomenon more in detail; at any rate, 
the present system has several advantages. The consumer, on the one 
hand, always receives a definite article, the value of which he may have 
tested ; he knows just what he is getting and whence it comes, without 
being dependent upon any chance retail dealer. The manufacturer, on 
the other hand, derives undoubted benefit from the fact that the public 
becomes familiar with his articles and his establishment, this acquaintance 
being no longer restricted to the intermediary retail dealer. The tendency 
is partly due to the present character of retail trade itself, a recent author 
complaining that few retail dealers at the present day possess a thorough 
knowledge of goods, their attention being confined to the marks or 
brands, and most necessaries being bought and sold not after due examina- 
tion of values, but rather according to mark only. It is easy to see what 
a wide territory is opened up to advertising by reason of these conditions. 
Manufacturers no longer have to deal with a limited number of retail 
dealers, but can turn to the general public and elicit its interest by means 
of advertising, and that is the reason why articles of this nature are most 
frequently and widely advertised. 

A third reason for the rapid development of advertising is to be found 
in the changed methods of trade in general. It is evident that the small 
dealer does little or no advertising; the scope of his business would not 
permit of it nor demand it, since he aims to reach only a narrow circle 
of customers, and custom and tradition in his case regulate to a fair 
degree of accuracy the articles offered for sale. The case of the modern, 
large retail store is essentially different. It not only has the means, but 
its very existence depends upon a wide patronage, which is not restricted 
to city limits, but includes suburbs and outlying districts, yes, even foreign 
countries. Furthermore, the perfecting of postal and transportation 
facilities has given rise to the establishment of stores that are especially 
or exclusively arranged not for local but for suburban and more remote 
trade, and such as these are absolutely dependent upon extensive adver- 
tising. Another type of modern business life is the store that limits its 
trade to a special article or a particular line of goods, for example, to tea or to 
whisky, to mourning goods, etc. These, also, cannot hope to prosper 
unless they enjoy a widely scattered patronage. Sharp competition and 
other causes have brought about less stable business relations, so that the 
same customer has to be won over and over again. Modern conditions 
of trade permit less and less of the waiting for customers to put in 
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appearance; the necessity for initiative, activity, presentation of novelties 
that rouse the interest and tempt one to buy, increases daily. The con- 
trast to what Leroy-Beaulieu has described as “commerce passif” in 
undeveloped ages and countries is continually becoming more pronounced. 
This tendency has revolutionized the old forms of business life and 
made. timely the new trade principles discussed above. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to see why the doctrine should be promulgated 
and followed, that advertising is the soul of business, that the man who 
cannot use advertising in his business has no right to be in business, that, 
as Macaulay once said, advertising is to business what steam is to 
machinery, the grand propelling power. The story is told of a man who 
once came to a merchant to buy a remnant of cloth long out of fashion, 
with which to repair a garment. The merchant was delighted to be able 
to satisfy the new customer, and asked, “How do you happen to come 
to me for this bagatelle?” The answer was, “I thought you would be 
the most likely man to have the sample, because you never advertise.” 
Our modern immense establishments take good care not to hide their 
light under a bushel. It is claimed that one of these establishments in 
the United States paid out two hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually 
for advertisements in three newspapers alone, and the newspaper adver- 
tising expenses of the twelve largest retail stores have been estimated at 
three million dollars per annum. The census report above mentioned 
says that the patronage of less than twenty advertisers forms more than 
half of the total advertisements appearing in the daily newspapers of New 
York City. 

The recent advances in the field of advertising are due in the fourth 
place to the great technical improvements, which naturally result in the 
manufacture or so many novelties. The latter above all else require 
propaganda in order to become known and valued, but at the same time 
give fair promise of a remunerative return for the outlay. 

One thing more must be added. Wherever advertising has once 
seized a foothold, it soon develops automatically, as it were, a tendency 
to grow, as we have seen in our previous discussion. Business propa- 
ganda, to be sure, aims to call attention to a certain establishment or its 
products, yet its success frequently depends not upon what is absolutely 
accomplished, but rather upon the extent of the excess in advertising of 
one competitor over the other. There exists a continual and persistent 
endeavor to outdo the opponent. A’s advertising leads B to follow suit, 
and B’s action forces A to go him one better. Ina hall where all is quiet, 
everybody can easily make himself heard with his natural voice, but as soon 
as some one begins to shout, the others must do likewise, if they wish to 
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be understood; at the end, however, only one stentorian voice will be dis- 
tinguished. And so when A begins to extend his business through 
advertising, his competitor, B, will be forced to take up the gauntlet. The 
ultimate result may be that moderate propaganda conducted by many 
parties will produce absolutely no change and have no real effect, which 
can only be attained by unusual exertions. Moreover, it is evident that 
a certain indifference as to the ordinary advertisement is gaining ground 
among the public, and this can only be overcome by rendering the means 
for attracting the consumer more complicated and more luxurious,—I 
have only to mention the modern poster, which is becoming more and 
more a work of art, or catalogues in book form superbly illustrated, or 
the magnificent show windows of city stores, or the monster newspaper 
advertisements. Again, it is not at all unlikely that firms will advertise 
very extensively in newspapers, not because it may be particularly 
necessary, but because they desire to pose as large advertisers and thus 
appear to be in the same class as the leading establishments. The 
tendency towards extravagance is today manifested in almost every field, 
and that of advertising furnishes no exception to the rule. How widely 
the development will spread in future, what endeavors and financial efforts 
will be made to distance a competitor in size and equipment, in tasty and 
striking features, these are questions that only the future can answer. 

We see from the foregoing that there are powerful factors continu- 
ally at work, which tend to widen the field of advertising. However, a 
number of tendencies running counter to the general development exist 
and must not be lost sight of. Speaking broadly, these impeding forces 
are manifested with varying degrees of intensity in different countries, 
according to the character of the conditions by which they are influenced. 

One of the most noticeable of these retarding elements is the spread 
of the system of codperative organizations for consumers. ‘These asso- 
ciations, no matter how different the various existing types may be, 
maintain a settled list of members and purchasers, who do not need to be 
won over and over again through the process of advertising. Moreover, 
such organizations are guided by other principles than private business 
enterprises, and that is the reason why in these cooperative associations 
advertising is not only actually diminished, but, as for example in Eng- 
land, the opposition to the entire system of advertising may become a 
conscious principle and may be regarded as a constituent part of true 
cooperative sentiments. 


A second weighty factor is the rapid growth of industrial combinations 
and trusts. It would, of course, be difficult to determine the exact degree 
of influence these corporations have exercised in limiting the amount of 
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advertising; it is, however, to be expected that the disappearance of 
competition among the allied establishments will have just this effect. 
It may also be shown that many articles for which pools or trusts have 
been formed, raw materials, for example, are not at all or only to a limited 
degree affected by advertising, and in such cases it may well be doubted 
whether trust organizations really tend to retard the development of adver- 
tising. Further investigations and studies along these lines may throw 
more light upon the subject. 

The development of public control vested either in the state or in the 
community constitutes another retarding element. In this case, also, the 
effects have thus far been but moderate, partly because we are here con- 
cerned with enterprises in which advertising played only a small rdle even 
while they were under private control, and partly because even public 
management, although it may in general be less favorably inclined to the 
system of advertising, cannot and should not under certain circumstances 
dispense with advertising altogether. Government railroads, for example, 
may carry on an extensive propaganda for trips to various resorts, etc., 
and it would not be at all desirable if gas works and electrical plants 
controlled by communities should neglect the propaganda for modern 
heating and lighting appliances. 

Still another factor may be discovered in the circumstance that 
occasionally a definite and conscious reaction at least against exaggerated 
and extravagant advertising manifests itself. In a number of places 
societies have been formed with a view to guarding against excesses in 
this field. ‘The existence and effect of these acts of self-help on the 
part of the public must not be undervalued, but an even greater influence 
in this regard may be exercised by the state itself. The limitations that 
have been set by the latter are concerned either with the abolishment ot 
certain abuses or with the taxation of advertising proper. 

Extravagant business announcements are certainly nothing new. To 
be sure, we should not be inclined at the present day to adopt the doctrine 
of Plato, who wanted to forbid a dealer from praising his own wares, and 
yet at the same time this does not hinder us from refusing to sanction 
notices and pretensions based upon fraud and deception. 

A particularly prolific field for the exploitation of the public has 
always been found in the sale of patent medicines, that is, of preparations 
to which are ascribed healing virtues for maladies or bodily infirmities, 
and the composition or which is not plainly recognizable by the public. 
The sale of such remedies finds ready support in superstition and ignor- 
ance, in the great desire to remain in good health and prolong life, and 
finally, in the case of an invalid, in the natural endeavor to leave no 
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stone unturned to rid himself of his suffering. We can readily under- 
stand, therefore, why this should be a field in which extravagant claims 
and intensive commendations have always been sown broadcast, so much 
so that quackery and puffing have become synonymous terms, and have 
been merged into the single conception of charlatanry. The place or 
the old oral commendation has been taken to a large extent by the press, 
and one thing is certain, that a considerable percentage of the remedies 
advertised daily in the newspapers is worthless or relatively expensive or 
out and out injurious. Investigation by an expert in Germany demon- 
strated that of five hundred and fifty secret remedies tested, one hundred 
and thirty-six contained powerful poisons, and the price of all was 
abnormally high, from two to twenty times too much according to a 
normal calculation. A striking instance of the extent of the advertising 
employed in this line may be found in the case of Halloway, the pill 
manufacturer, whose advertising expenditures were estimated at from 
thirty to forty thousand pounds sterling annually, and who is said to 
have died leaving a fortune of several million pounds. Hembold, the 
New York druggist, is said to have showered even more announcements 
upon the public. In France, all printed notices and posters relating to 
secret remedies were forbidden by the laws of the 21 germinal XI. and 
the 29 pluviose XIII. The first result of the enactment of this law 
seems to have been to force the extremely important French “specialité” 
industry to seek relief in export, and vast quantities of these articles 
were sent abroad. Measures have also been adopted elsewhere against 
public announcements of patent medicines, for example, in Prussia. It 
would lead us too far to discuss the effects of these measures, but some 
attention must be paid to those regulations which are concerned with 
advertising in general and are not restricted to a single branch. 

Of other legal measures directed against transgressions in the field ot 
advertising, I wish to call attention particularly to the German law of 
May 27, 1896, forbidding unfair competition, since it has brought forth 
similar measures jn several other states, or at least seems destined to do 
so. This law is directed against false statements in public announce- 
ments or in notices intended for wide circulation about business conditions, 
more especially about the quality, the manufacture, or the fixation of the 
price of goods or of industrial services, about the source of supply, about 
the possession of awards, about the cause or purpose of a sale. Whoever 
makes such false statements, apt to produce the impression of an unusually 
favorable ofter, may be called upon to withdraw the same by tradesmen of 
the branch in question or by associations for the promotion of industrial 
interests. Suits for damages may be instituted in case the accused party 
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was or should have been aware of the falsity of the statements, and 
wherever false statements intended to lead the public astray are made 
knowingly under these circumstances, proper punishment will be dealt out, 
which, in case of a repetition of the offence, may be imprisonment. 
Like measures have also been taken in the United States, for example, 
the law enacted in Massachusetts providing for the punishment of those 
guilty of making fraudulent representations in their advertisements. 

Notice should also be taken of the fact that the Prussian government 
has recently enacted legal measures looking toward the prevention of a 
disfigurement of the landscape by advertising signs, inscriptions, and 
pictures. An agitation for the establishment of similar measures was 
begun in Switzerland some years ago. Such steps as these do not, to be 
sure, affect the system of advertising per se, but only individual cases, in 
which the desire for conspicuousness grates too much on our esthetic 
sensibilities. The taxation of advertisements is a problem rather general 
in nature, and [ shall therefore discuss it more at length in the following 
paragraphs. 

This sort of taxation formerly played a much greater rdle than it does 
today, and usually took the form of duties levied on newspaper or 
magazine advertisements. Thus as early as 1712 a tax of one shilling 
was placed in Great Britain on each such insertion, no matter wl.cther the 
publication appeared weekly or oftener, and absolutely irrespective of the 
size of the advertisement. In 1757 the tax was doubled, in 178g it was 
raised to two shillings and six pence, and in 1804 to three shillings and six 
pence. In 1833 it was lowered to one shilling and six pence, and in 1853 
abolished altogether. The income from this source in 1832 amounted to 
about one hundred and seventy-two thousand pounds. Great efforts were 
made to bring about the repeal, and in 1850 a petition was presented to 
Gladstone, at that time chancellor of the exchequer, in which the reasons 
for the abolition of the tax were briefly and precisely stated. Attention 
was called to the facts that newspapers and magazines were burdened 
unduly and the work ot the press thus hampered, and that the poor man 
seeking employment was compelled to pay as much as the rich man 
advertising the sale of an estate. Furthermore, the points were raised 
that the tax created a monopoly, inasmuch as only business men in fairly 
‘good circumstances could afford to advertise, while mechanics and small 
tradesmen were excluded from the publicity of the press, and that besides 
the tax could easily be evaded, since there are various methods of promul- 
gating notices. 


The development in Prussia is very interesting and I shall touch upon 
it here also, in order to throw some light upon the pettiness of old con- 
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ditions. From the eighteenth century there existed in Prussia a number 
of government sheets, so-called ‘ Intelligenzblatter,” which contained 
announcements and especially notices demanded by the authorities, 
whereas the political papers were limited in scope to political articles, 
learned essays, and book reviews, even as late as 1826, as a cabinet order 
of June 27 of that year proves. The income from these government 
publications showed an increase, to be sure, but was kept within extremely 
modest bounds, at least judging by present day standards; in 1848 not 
more than about fifty-seven thousand thaler were collected in this way. 
Inasmuch as the political papers were more widely read, however, the 
public soon found it profitable to advertise in these, and the government 
institution (a military orphan asylum) that received the income of the 
“Intelligenzblatter,’” concluded agreements with the publishers of the 
latter, whereby due indemnification was assured. In 1850, the official 
publication of the “ Intelligenzblatter”” was discontinued and from that 
time on marvelous advances have been chronicled in Prussian newspaper 
advertising. The imperial press law of May 7, 1874, prohibits a special 
taxation of the press and individual press productions (for example, a 
tax on advertisements, etc.) throughout all the German states. 

In Austria a tax of ten kreuzer (about seven cents) was levied in 
1850 on every newspaper advertisement; later on this tax was repeatedly 
increased and at the time of its repeal in 1874 it amounted to thirty 
neukreuzer (about twelve cents), At the same time the stamp duty on 
posters was done away with. In 1871, the income from the advertise- 
ment tax was two hundred and sixty thousand gulden, from the poster 
tax thirty-one thousand gulden. 

The latter is still in vogue in France, where all public placards are 
taxed according to the size of the paper employed, the maximum amount 
being twenty-four centimes for a single poster. Painted notices (for 
example, on linen or directly on walls) are taxed per square metre, the 
revenue derived from this source amounting to about one hundred and 
thirteen thousand francs in 1896. 

In Italy a ldw of July 4, 1897, prescribes that all public placards, 
whether printed or written, must be provided with a five centesimi 
revenue stamp, a rebate being made in the case of a large quantity of 
identical announcements. Furthermore, the communities are privileged 
to tax outside store signs, shingles, emblems, and the like, referring to a 
business or vocation, in proportion to the number of words or figures 
employed. 

These examples have been cited in order to show that attempts to 
render the advertising system gainful to the public treasury have not been 
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wanting and even exist at the present time. Undoubtedly the resumption 
of the practice of placing a considerable tax on newspaper advertisements 
would lead to their limitation, yet it is highly improbable for many reasons 
that the system will ever again be generally adopted, especially in countries 
where the freedom of the press has always been guarded with a jealous 
eye. The tax on public placards and the like is of less importance, and 
an accurate opinion on this point can only be formed in connection with 
a thorough understanding of all the governmental and financial institu- 
tions of the country concerned. Yet even here we may presuppose that 
the very extension of the advertising system will develop a growing 
resistance against financial difficulties placed in the way of its application. 
At any rate, the economic importance of advertising is not based on its 
financial benefit to the state. 

Having thus discussed the subject in some of its bearings, it now remains 
for me to draw some conclusions. We have seen that the institution ot 
advertising undoubtedly accomplishes an important economic mission. It 
is an apparatus which promulgates information in the most manifold 
directions, leads to the establishment of various business connections, and is 
thus of value to the consumer as well as to the producer. At the present 
day it furnishes a living to a good many souls, and has besides an important 
cultural function to perform, namely, by inciting to a refinement of needs, 
by the propagation of novelties, and by the consequent support of the 
technical and economic advances. The system of advertising is inti- 
mately bound up with the intellectual life of nations, having won over to 
its service to a marked degree art and taste, and having made possible the 
modern newspaper and magazine. 

However, all these favorable effects are not without certain drawbacks. 
The dissemination of news is incomplete, costly, unreliable, and from 
the standpoint of the public interest, loaded down with many useless 
expenditures. In so far as these defects rest upon definite excesses of the 
system, for example, in the case of “concurrence déloyale,” legal measures 
may be resorted to, as has been attempted in several countries. Experi- 
ence only will enable us to determine their true measure of usefulness. 
Still, no matter how successful such laws may be, they affect only certain 
imperfections and not the organic shortcomings of advertising. These 
latter are themselves the product of and share the weaknesses and faults 
of the modern economic system, in which production in general becomes 
subservient to speculative individual interests. To be sure, a number of 
circumstances and conditions tend in the other direction, that is, wherever 


individual interests are rendered subservient to the public weal, as when 
production is begun where there is want and limited where there is 
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superfluity, nevertheless in the free play of economic forces public 
interests prevail only after serious obstacles have been met and overcome. 
The same is true of the news service effected by the system of advertis- 
ing, inasmuch as its activity also depends upon individual, scattered 
interests, without any systematic guidance or consistent consideration of 
the public welfare. Its acts are limited by the interests, intentions, and 
means of individuals. ‘The general interest in economic information is 
satisfied only in so far as it may serve some private interest. 

There is another aspect in which advertis'ag bears the characteristic 
marks of the modern system of economy, since it has undoubtedly 
assumed more or less the capitalistic stamp. The immense advantages 
of frequent and continual repetition are accessible only to enterprises 
possessed of large means. Advertising leads to the emancipation of the 
large producer from the small dealer, eventually to the suppression of the 
latter to the point where he is compelled to carry articles that do not 
benefit his personal interests, simply because his customers, incited by 
constant advertising, demand them. Advertising makes it possible to 
acquire customers at a distance; it procures wide publicity for the per- 
formances and prices of large establishments, and thereby forces the 
smaller to keep pace with them, no matter how difficult this may be. 
The development of the system particularly in the retail field, therefore, 
lends an impetus to the modern tendency to force back the small dealer 
and to form large establishments. 

While we must accept these phenomena more or less as a matter of 
course, since they are so intimately connected with the modern system of 
economy itself, we cannot suppress some apprehension at the rapidly 
increasing cost of the advertising apparatus. This phase of the question 
must not be overlooked, for although certain forces, as we have seen, are 
at work in the direction of limitation, at the same time they have as yet 
not shown themselves powerful enough to withstand these steady 
advances, and there is scarcely any reason to suppose that they will be 
able to in the future. We can only hope that the general knowledge of 
commercial affairs will spread constantly, and that the power of resist- 
ance of the public against unjustifiable propaganda will in the course of 
time become sufficiently vigorous to impose a certain limitation of the 
advertising system. Whether there is any possibility of this hope being 
realized within the near future is another problem. Personally, I think 
there is none. 
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FTER the War of Independence, the American ambassador went 
to Madrid and bowed down at the feet of the Spanish minister 


of foreign affairs, entreating the approval and support of the 
Spanish king in regard to a certain diplomatic negotiation with European 
powers. The Spanish minister had then declared that today we might 
dictate to the American government, but a hundred years hence, this tiny 
republic will become one of the greatest nations, and all Europe will 
tremble at her magnitude and supremacy. These words escaped, at the 
time, the ears of all European diplomats and statesmen, but what a prophet 
was the Spanish minister! To Spain did America owe her discoverer in 
the fifteenth century, and to her again, in the eighteenth century, the 
prophet! When George Washington was inaugurated as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, he had clearly foreseen the future of America, 
therefore he had laid down, by his message to Congress, the corner stone 
to the encouragement of inventions, and thus established the foundation 
of American economic greatness. As long as he is regarded as the Father 
of his Country for American independence, so will he be for the economic 
policy of the great republic. Beside the principle of American statecraft, 
there is a certain peculiarity in the atmosphere of the United States, 
which changes the nature of al] the people who inhale it. As soon as a 
foreigner takes up a domicile in America, he becomes a different person 
both in body and mind, and his energy and activity far surpass that of his 
own countrymen; hence the cry of the “Americanization of the world” 
is heard in every quarter. 

The Pan-Slavonic movement is no longer the watchword of European 
diplomacy, since the eastern question removed its seat to the Far East, 
and transferred its centre from the Dardanelles to the Pacific. Moreover, 
the magnitude of the African question was fully understood by the 
Europeans after the Transvaal War; Europe was again stirred up by the 
word of the Anglo-Saxon alliance. The late Cecil Rhodes disclosed to 
the public before his death, a far-seeing scheme for England’s universal 
policy, and for this purpose, he endowed a large educational fund to 
Oxford University as the means of carrying out, after his death, the 
scheme long cherished by him during his lifetime. The fund was intended 
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to be given to young students for the pursuit of their study at Oxford 
University, provided that the student’s nationality belongs to England or 
her colonies, to America or Germany, that is to say, the students must be 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. The aim of this endowment is to bring up a 
new force in the future, and thus enable England to accomplish her mission 
in the world’s politics with the support of Germany and the United States. 
An immediate object of the scheme is, no doubt, to cement closer the 
relations of the mother country with her colonies, and coveting, at the 
same time, the good feeling of Germany and the United States, to thus 
gradually organize an alliance of the Anglo-Saxon race to attain an 
ambition of guiding the affairs of the world. 

However powerfully such a scheme might impress the mind ot 
English speaking people, before its consummation, there may possibly 
be an occurrence of a new event, far more important than the one dreamed 
of by the founder of the Afrikander’s Empire. This event is the magni- 
tude and supremacy of America. During the past twenty years, the 
history of the United States in her development of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, as well as an increase of the national wealth has, indeed, 
been unparalleled in the history of nations. May it not be probable that 
the United States might occupy, in the future, an important position in the 
universal politics, and thus become the most powerful factor in the 
economic world, with an inexhaustible market in Europe on the East, 
and an unattained yet limitless one in Asia on the West. Considering 
the increase of American national wealth within the last few years, uch 
a forecast might not be considered unjustifiable. 

The United States has geographically the most advantageous posi- 
tion in the world’s commerce, and, moreover, as it possesses superior 
shipping facilities both on the Atlantic and Pacific, it thereby holds the 
reins to rule the communication with Europe and Asia. The southern 
part of the United States is situated nearer to the tropical zone, while the 
northern region extends to the frigid, thus the climatic conditions ot 
the country are most favorably varied, and all kinds of products of hot and 
cold climates are procurable. Of agricultural products such as cotton, 
wheat, barley, and tobacco, and of mineral products including gold, 


silver, iron, coal, and copper, the United States possesses inexhaustible 
resources. Moreover, most of the northern, western, and southern 
territories are still left uncultivated, notwithstanding the land is remark- 
ably fertile. It is impossible now to foretell to what extent the American 
national wealth will be developed in the future, if those territories are 
properly peopled and cultivated. The total mileage of railways in the 
United States is over two hundred thousand miles, which is the longest 
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mileage ever owned by one nation, and nearly all of these railways are 
connected at their termini with deep and well sheltered harbors, thus 
rendering transportation from the Atlantic to the Pacific at the mercy 
and command of the American people. 

The Americans are naturally an adventurous people, which is 
the characteristic of their forefathers, who emigrated from Europe in 
olden times, and as they are brave and persevering, they can endure all 
sorts of hardships till they succeed in their enterprises. Moreover, they 
are the most practical people, and as soon as the results of scientific 
researches in Germany are procured, the Americans apply them at once 
to practical purposes; thus the improvement of manufactured goods 
made a great stride within recent years. These facts greatly alarmed 
the people in Europe, hence the proposal made by the European countries 
to form an alliance to protect themselves against the American commer- 
cial invasion. Until recent times, the capital in American business had 
been borrowed from Europe, but it is now nearly all refunded,—not 
only refunded, but at present the American capital is being conversely 
invested in Europe. According to the American foreign trade reports, 
the sum of six hundred million dollars is said to be in favor of the 
United States for the past years, and this amount is virtually invested in, 
or can be loaned to, various countries in Europe as well as in Asia and 
elsewhere. If the national resources of the United States are developed 
continually at the present rate, they will, in the near future, take over 

'*to themselves the control of the world’s money market. 

The policy of the government of the United States in the nineteenth 
century was aimed solely to develop the internal resources of the 
country, hence they had stood always aloof from, and seldom intermingled 
with, the questions in the world’s diplomacy, but at the same time, they 
barred, by the Monroe Doctrine, all the European powers from interfer- 
ing in any question pertaining to the American continent. This policy 
might be called ‘Negative Cosmopolitanism,” because they adopted 
selfishly for themselves the most liberal policy of cosmopolitanism in 
order to develop the country; but in regard to the importation of foreign 
goods which compete with home industry, they levy the most exorbitant,— 
almost prohibitive,—duties to stop their import. 

However, just before the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
people and government of the United States assumed the most bold and 
astounding attitude in the world’s politics. How do they construe the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine after the annexation of the Philippines? 
What explanation can they give for the status of the government in the 
Philippines? Is it a colony or a territory? What is the principal object 
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of forming the trust? Why do the Americans change the long estab- 
lished precedent of their international policy? All these might easily be 
explained, when any one looks at the present condition of the United 
States, because they are forced from their own necessity and self-expan- 
sion to meet the exigency of modern civilization, and they discovered it 
a great mistake for America to be left behind the current of universal 
progress, therefore, they determined to assume, in the future, a foremost 
rank in the commerce and diplomacy of the world. This policy might 
be termed “ Positive Cosmopolitanism.” 

When the Panama Canal is completed as designed by the United 
States government, the world’s trade between Europe and Asia will be 
placed under American protection, and the necessity of an economic 
alliance between the United States, England, and Germany, making 
America the central figure, will be felt keenly by the people as well as 
the governments of those respective countries. Such an alliance might 
be brought forth sooner by England, Germany, and the United States, 
than the political one schemed by Cecil Rhodes, and in that case the 
United States will further extend her influence into Asia with the support 
of England and Germany. Since the latter part of the nineteenth 








century, the arena of the world’s commerce and diplomacy has been 
transferred from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, regarding Asia as the 
place where the Golden Fleece is to be discovered and with this view 
every nation is now trying to shorten the route of access to Asia. At 
present, the voyage from China to the Pacific coasts of America takes 
about fifteen or twenty days, while between China and European ports, 
about thirty-five or fifty days. America being thus situated in a much 
more advantageous position than European countries, the people as well 
as the government of the United States have lately become convinced 
that it is necessary for her to increase her commercial influence in Asia 
rather than to make an effort to extend her market in the well organized 
and self-protecting countries of Europe. 

Under these circumstances, it is better for the United States to direct 
her attention towards China with a view to increasing her Chinese trade, 
where there is no such proposal or alliance to check the American invas- 
ion, as is seen in Europe. But here in China, they will be met by a new 
difficulty,—far more intricate and unsurmountable,—in the first place, by 
the difference in race and language as well as in manners and customs; 
in the second place, by the unsettled and irritating question in regard to 
Chinese laborers in America. I have not the slightest doubt that the 
Americans will be able to conquer this difficulty, for they are the most 
practical people, and they will try every means to avoid this difficulty. 
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One of the first and perhaps the strongest way is to adopt the policy of 
forming an economic alliance,—not with the government,—but with the 
Japanese people. It is highly advisable for the American people to take 
this step for the purpose of avoiding the difficulty, because the Japanese 
and Chinese belong to the same race, and the early civilization in Japan was 
introduced from China, and they use the same letter for written language. 
In spite of the open rupture in 1894, the diplomatic relations between the 
two countries became closer after peace was restored. Not only 
have the Chinese now buried their hostile feelings in oblivion, but they 
have begun to look toward Japan for advice and protection. Japan thus 
stands in a most advantageous position for extending the commercial 
influence in China. 

Now let us examine the diplomatic relation between Japan and the 
United States. It has been most cordial ever since 1854, when Com- 
modore Perry came to Japan and concluded the treaty to open Japan to 
foreign intercourse. It is an indisputable fact that both the people and 
the government of the United States have continually shown the warmest 
feeling towards Japan. The commerce between Japan and the United 
States has, within the last few years, increased beyond any comparison, 
and our American trade now occupies a foremost position in the report of 
the foreign trade of the empire. The present state of trade with America 
will not only continue in the future, but will increase as the years roll on, 
consequently American capital will in the future gradually be invested in 
Japanese industry, as well as in various other enterprises, such as the 
American Tobacco Company’s amalgamation with the Murai Brothers 
Company of Kyoto, and the recent undertaking of the American Standard 
Oil Company in the oil industry of Yechigo. Let the Japanese, with 
the advantage of racial and linguistic similarity, clear the way for the 
American people in their Chinese enterprises, and, on the other hand, let 
the Americans with their business experience and ample capital, reinforce 
the Japanese in their business in China. Therefore it will not be sur- 
prising if an economic alliance is made before long by the people of the 
United States and Japan, because the Americans are now most anxious 
to extend their market in China, and they also know that they cannot 
do so if they disregard the importance of Japan in Chinese affairs. In 
this respect, they have already started, in the case of the Hankow Rail- 
way Company, recently incorporated by the Americans in China, when 
they employed ten Japanese engineers as sub-codperators under the 
supervision of American engineers. As the Americans are actuated by 
such an idea, it is important for the Japanese to take a similar step to 
cooperate with the Americans, and thereby Japan will be benefitted in 
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her Chinese commerce with the support of America.. Thus the people 
of the two countries might work, hand in hand, on the Asiatic continent, 
and reap all the harvests of Chinese trade by their mutual support and 
reciprocal assistance. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, concluded in 1902, 
is highly important in securing the peace in the East, but in order to 
develop the world’s commerce in China, an economic alliance between 
the people of Japan and the United States is far more important, and 
will be regarded by the world at large as a prime factor in the open door 
policy in China. 














THE FREE TRADE REVOLT IN ENGLAND 
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P “HE event of the past six months which transcends all others in 
world-wide importance is the free trade revolt in England, 
instigated and led by the Premier of the British Cabinet, Mr. 

Balfour, and its Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chamberlain. In speaking of 
the situation a few weeks after the movement began, Lord Rosebery said, 
“© We are in an unprecedented and amazing position. Suddenly, without 
preparation, the nation is brought blindfold to the brink of protection.” 
No one who has followed the developments of the controversy, as they 
are recorded in the British press, can question the strict accuracy of that 
statement. Great Britain stands balancing herself on the “brink of 
protection,” with no certainty as to whether she will go over or not. 
Public opinion is divided, but only a popular election can decide which 
side is the stronger. A large portion of the press, led by the London 
“Times,” sustains the position of Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain, and 
so do many public men of large influence, including several government 
officials. Enormous audiences attend the public meetings at which 
advocates of the opposing sides speak, and no parliamentary campaign 
for many years has aroused so widespread and intense interest as this 
economic debate over what was supposed to be Great Britain’s settled 
policy. 

{t is not my purpose to argue in any manner the merits of this con- 
troversy, but simply to record as accurately and as concisely as possible 
the leading points involved in it on both sides, as they are presented by 
their chief advocates, and to state some of the reasons why it is of 
absorbing and even momentous interest to the people of the United States. 

The revolt was started by Mr. Chamberlain on May fifteen. On 
that day he made a speech to his constituents at Birmingham which was 
an earnest appeal in favor of preferential tariffs with the British colonies, 
especially Canada, basing such action upon the conduct of Germany in 
penalizing Canada by placing additional duties upon Canadian goods. A 
few sentences will serve to give the gist of his remarks: ‘I am no pro- 
tectionist, but I want to discover if the true interpretation of free trade 
is that it is our duty to buy in the cheapest market without regard to 
whether we can sell. If that is the theory of free trade and it finds 
acceptance here and elsewhere, then you will lose the advantage of the 
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further reduction of duty which Canada offers to the manufacturers of 
this country, and you may lose a great deal more, because the minister of 
finance of Canada told the Canadian parliament the other day that if 
they are told definitely that the mother country can do nothing for them 
in the way of reciprocity they must reconsider the position and reconsider 
the preferences they have already given. The policy which prevents us 
from offering an advantage to our colonies prevents us from defending 
them if attacked.” Germany’s policy of interference and dictation, he 
went on to say, was justified by the belief that Great Britain was so 
wedded to its fiscal system that it could not defend its colonies, and that 
any one of them which should attempt to establish special relations with 
it would do so at its own risk, and must be left to bear the brunt of 
foreign hostility. This was putting Great Britain, he urged, in a humili- 
ating position, and one which would make it difficult for her to approach 
her colonies with appeals for aid ‘in promoting the honor of the empire 
or to ask them to bear a share of the common burden.” His conclusion, 
summed up briefly, was an appeal for preferential tariffs for the colonies, 
first on imperial grounds of common interest and patriotism, and second 
as a basis for retaliatory tariff duties against other countries. 

This speech profoundly stirred the country. It was regarded as a 
proposal to make a Zollverein, or tariff union, of the British Empire, 
precisely like that of Germany, or the United States, with free trade for its 
members within and a tariff wall against the world without, and with 
power of levying retaliatory duties upon goods imported from countries 
outside the empire. On May twenty-eight, Mr. Chamberlain elaborated 
this idea in a speech in Parliament and supplemented it with the declaration 
that while it necessarily involved the taxation of the food of the people, 
and while such taxation must be regarded as in itself undesirable, its dis- 
advantages were counterbalanced by the fact that it would bind the different 
portions of the empire more closely together, and the direct result of the 
increase in cost of living because of taxation of food would be increased 
wages. He also maintained that the increased revenue derived from a pro- 
tective tariff would make possible the establishment of a system of old age 
pensions. Mr. Balfour immensely accelerated the popular interest and 
excitement at this time by partially approving Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals, while declining to commit himself to the question of taxing food, 
saying his mind was not clear about it. He declared that the time had 
come when it should be publicly discussed whether the doctrine that 
revenue should not be raised except for purposes of expenditure must be 
abandoned. It was quite useless, he said, to ‘wave the ragged, moth- 
eaten flags of either the protectionist or the free trade side in this contro- 
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versy which was as far removed as the poles from the controversy of half 
a century ago.” 

This debate not only affected deeply the English people, but it disrupted 
hopelessly the conservative ministry of which Mr. Balfour was the head. 
Further discussion was suppressed in Parliament which was prorogued on 
August fifteen. There were no speeches immediately after prorogation, 
but a rapid fire of pamphlets and leaflets was kept up on both sides, and 
it was understood that speech making would begin late in September. 
On the fourteenth and fifteenth of that month, cabinet meetings were 
held for the purpose of reaching an agreement, if possible, upon a fiscal 
policy. They excited great public interest and dense crowds stood about 
the Foreign Office while they were in progress. On the sixteenth, Mr. 
Balfour raised excitement to a sensational pitch by issuing a manifesto in 
what is said to have been an unprecedented form for a prime minister to 
adopt. It was in the form of a pamphlet entitled, “‘ Insular Free Trade,” 
and was addressed to the people of the United Kingdom. It was pub- 
lished at a shilling, and the newspapers were forbidden to extract more 
than a thousand words from it. Two days later, the supreme shock of 
excitement came in the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain and two other 
members of the Cabinet, Mr. Ritchie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord George Hamilton, Secretary for India, both of whom had opposed 
Chamberlain’s proposals and upheld the policy of free trade. 

It will suffice for the record to touch only briefly upon Mr. Balfour’s 
pamphlet. It was a reprint of notes which he had circulated among 
members of the Cabinet during the discussion in that body. He said he 
approached the subject as a free trader, but “not of the pattern which 
holds that the doctrine of free trade is so universal in its application and 
so capable of an exact expression that every conclusion to which it 
logically leads must be accepted without hesitation and without reserve.” 
He declared, in a phrase which has since had great vogue as the keynote 
of the anti-free trade side of the controversy, that England’s fiscal policy 
was “ made for a free trade country in a world of free traders, not for a 
free trade country in a world of protectionists,” and went on to show 
that under it her export trade had not increased but had seriously dimin- 
ished, that some departments showed no increase, while others showed 
symptoms of decay. The pamphlet was intended as a preliminary to a 
speech which Mr. Balfour was preparing at the time. He delivered this 
at Sheffield on October first, to an eager, attentive, and enthusiastic 
audience of fully five thousand persons. Considered as platform oratory, 
it was an extremely able speech and would have commanded the attention 
and respect of an intelligent audience anywhere. Filling, as it did, a full 
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page of the London “ Times,” no person interested in politico-economic 
controversy would be able to put it aside unfinished after beginning its 
perusal. I think its substance can best be revealed by quite liberal quota- 
tion. He began it with an explanation of why it was that tariff reform 
had come so much to the front, saying that for some time past “there 
has been a great uneasiness among all parties and among men of the 
most varied opinions, a growing uneasiness as to the condition of British 
trade in its relation to the trade of the world,” and that the sixty years 
which had elapsed since the adoption of free trade by England had been 
“filled with refutation of the prophecies made by the great tariff 
reformers’ because Cobden and his followers “laid down doctrines of 
fiscal policy adapted to the world in which he lived, adapted to the world 
which he thought he had a right to foresee, but not adapted to the world 
in every respect, at all events, in which we at this time live.’ Cobden, 
he said, had looked forward to a world in which national divisions might, 
indeed, remain, but their emphasis largely diminished, if not wholly 
effaced; in which the divisions between nations would in no sense corres- 
pond with the physical and commercial divisions; in which free trade 
would have swept away altogether all rivalry between men of different 
races, of different creeds, and of different political institutions; in which 
the world would commercially be one without artificial barriers, and in 
which production would follow its natural lines, and in which international 
manufacture would take not a competitive, but a codperative shape. 
That was Cobden’s ideal. It had ‘elements of great nobility,” but that 
“ideal world is not the world in which we live.” 

Speaking particularly of what protection has done for the United 
States and Germany, Mr. Balfour paid this very remarkable tribute, 
coming, as it does, from a lifelong British free trader :— 

“JT do not think it is to our credit, and I confess that when I hear 
criticisms,—criticisms with which I sympathize taken by themselves,— 
upon the American and the German policy, which has caused those great 
industrial nations to accompany their marvelous commercial expansion 
with protective dutjes which must have thrown a most heavy burden 
upon the consumer, I feel that they have a retort to which I, at least, 
have no reply. They may well say to us that, although they have been 
thus protectionist, at all events within the limits of their own country 
they have established permanent free trade, and that at this moment within 
the circuit of the German Empire and within the vast ambit of the 
American Commonwealth all duty, all restriction upon free trade, every- 
thing which can hamper production, everything which can limit the increase 
of wealth, has been abolished by their patriotism and their foresight.” 
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After saying that no similar picture could be pointed to in Great 
Britain, and that it was impossible for any British free trader to assert 
that his country had not suffered deeply and profoundly by foreign tariffs, 
Mr. Balfour passed to the question of remedies. In this part of his 
speech he disclosed very clearly what is one of the chief objects, if not 
the chief object, of the agitation,—namely, to get Great Britain into a 
position in which she can hope to compel the negotiation of reciprocity 
treaties with protective tariff countries. He said he had no cure to sug- 
gest, but he thought there was a palliative This he stated in the 
following passage, which, though longer than I like to quote, is so 
suggestive of the real spirit of the controversy that it must be cited entire, 
with the responses of the audience as they appear in the report of the 
London *“ Times” :— 

“ What, in fact, we have got to deal with is a world in which the 
international commercial relations are regulated entirely by treaty and are 
governed entirely by the arrangements come to by the different nations 
concerned. Is it common sense that in a world which is commercially 
governed by treaty we, the greatest commercial nation of all, should come 
forward and say, ‘We will endeavor to arrange treaties with you. We 
have nothing to give you (laughter), we have nothing to withhold from 
you, we throw ourselves upon your mercy and upon your consideration.’ 
(Renewed laughter.) ‘ Remember, please remember, how good we are to 
your commerce (laughter), how we throw no impediment in its way, 
how we do all we can for you. And please don’t forget us when you are 
making your next treaty.’ (Renewed laughter and cheers.) I am 
incapable of believing that a nation which deliberately deprives itself of 
its power of bargaining is a nation which is likely to make very good 
bargains. I have been asked by friends of mine whether there really is 
any ground for believing that we should make better bargains if we had 
the freedom of negotiation which I ask you to give us. (Loud cheers.) 
I confess that the very question seems to me to show that the questioner 
lives in a world of economic phantasmagoria (laughter), with no relation 
whatever to the realities in which, fortunately or unfortunately, our lot is 
cast. Are commercial bargains different from all other bargains? Are 
negotiations between nations which have to deal with duties upon manu- 
factured goods different in essence and in character from other negotiations 
carried on for other purposes? (Cries of ‘No.’) Did any man ever 
hear of a country going into negotiations for these other purposes which 
came out of these negotiations with a trace of success unless it had in 
the course of these negotiations something which, in case of necessity, 
it might withhold? (Hear, hear.) My request, therefore, to you 
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tonight,—the fundamental and essential request ta which everything I 
have to say in the remainder of my speech is subsidiary and accidental,— 
is that the people of this country should give to the government of this 
country, from whatever party that government may be drawn, that free- 
dom of negotiation of which we have been deprived, not by the force of 
circumstances, not by the action of over-mastering forces, not by the 
pressure of foreign powers, but by something which I can only describe 
as our own pedantry and our own self-conceit.” 

How he would secure freedom of negotiation, he went on to specify, 
saying by the way that he did not think public opinion was ripe for the 
taxation of food, and that he did not personally contemplate a general tariff 
war by the imposition of an immense general import duty upon all foreign 
goods subject to reduction for consideration received, since that would 
involve far too great a disturbance of British habits and trade. 

“ But Ido think that we might with advantage proceed from the 
other end, and if we thought we could do it without disadvantage to 
ourselves,—which, after all, is the guiding policy in these matters,—we 
might inform any foreign country which we thought was treating us with 
outrageous unfairness, that unless they modified their policy to our 
advantage we should feel ourselves compelled to take this or that step in 
regard to their exports to our country. (Cheers.) I do not for a moment 
suggest that foreign countries are animated by a desire to destroy our 
trade simpliciter. What they want to do is to improve their trade at our 
expense.” 

Five days after Mr. Balfour spoke at Sheffield, Mr. Chamberlain made 
his first set speech, outlining his views in full, at Glasgow. He was 
greeted with an audience fully equal in size and enthusiastic sympathy to 
that which had listened to Mr. Balfour. I shall cite mainly his state- 
ment of the case and the specific remedies he proposed. Summed up in 
a single sentence, his main contention is that something must be done for 
British trade which has been practically stagnant for thirty years, while 
that of the protective tariff countries has been steadily increasing. Here 
are his most important statistical statements on this point :— 

“We are a great manufacturing country. Now in 1872 we sent to 
the protected countries of Europe and to the United States of America 
116,000,000 of exported manufactures. In 1882, ten years later, it fell 
to 88,000,000. In 1892, ten years later, it fell to 75,000,000. In 
1902, last year, although the general exports had increased, the exports 
of manufactures had decreased again to 73,500,000. And the total 
result of this is that after thirty years you are sending 42,500,000 of 
manufactures less to the protected countries than you did thirty years ago 
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In the same time the increase in the United States of America was 
110,000,000 and the increase in Germany was 56,000,000. One more 
comparison during this period of thirty years in which our exports of 
manufactures have fallen 46,000,000 to foreign countries. What has 
happened with their exports to us? They have risen from 63,000,000 
in 1872 to 149,000,000 in 1902. They have increased 86,000,000.” 

Mr. Chamberlain claimed that it follows from these figures that 
“Imperial trade is absolutely essential to our prosperity at the present 
time,” and that if “that trade declines, or if it does not increase in pro- 
portion to our population and to the loss of trade with foreign countries, 
then we sink at once into a fifth-rate nation.”” He went on to say that 
trade would decline unless the necessary steps were taken to preserve it, 
and the only way, in his opinion, to preserve it was to put a tariff wall 
around the British Empire, maintaining free trade inside of it. ‘ Have 
you ever considered,” he said, “why it is that Canada takes so much 
more of the products of British manufactures than the United States of 
America does per head? Why does Australasia take about three times 
as much per head as Canada? And why does South Africa,—the white 
population of South Africa,—take more per head than Australasia? 
When you have got to the bottom of that,—and it is not difficult—you 
will see the whole argument. These countries are all protective coun- 
tries.” His description of the way in which protection benefits a country 
is one that every protectionist in the world will read with surprise and 
delight, as confirming all his theories :— 

“* Now, what is the history of protection? In the first place, a tariff 
is imposed. ‘There are no industries, or practically none, but only a 
tariff. Then, gradually, industries grow up behind the wall,—the tariff 
wall. In the first place, they are primary industries, the industries for 
which the country has natural aptitude, or for which it has some special 
advantage,—mineral, or other resources. Then, when those are supplied, 
the secondary industries spring up; first the necessaries, then the luxuries, 
until at last all the ground is covered. Now, these countries of which I 
have been speaking to you are in different stages of the protective process. 
In America the process has been completed. She produces everything ; 
she excludes everything. There is no trade to be done with her for a 
paltry six shillings per head. Canada has been protective for a long time. 
The protective policy has produced its natural result. The principal 
industries are these, and you can never get rid of them. They will be 
there for ever. But up to the present time the secondary industries have 
not been created, and there is an immense deal of trade that is still open 
to you that you may still retain, that you may increase. In Australasia 
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the industrial position of that country is still less advanced. The agri- 
cultural products of the country have been, first of all, developed; 
accordingly Australasia takes more than Canada. In the Cape, in South 
Africa, there are, practically speaking, no industries at all.” 

This brought Mr. Chamberlain to his proposal to the colonies, which 
was in substance :— 

‘“« There are many things which you do not now make, many things for 
which we have a great capacity of production. Leave them to us as you 
have left them hitherto. Do not increase your tariff walls against us, 
pull them down where they are unnecessary to the success of this policy 
to which you are committed. Let us in exchange with you have your 
productions in all these numberless industries which have not yet been 
erected. Do that because we are kinsmen without regard to your import- 
ant interest, because it is good for the empire as a whole and because we 
have taken the first step and have set you the example. We offer you a 
preference. We rely on your patriotism, your affection, that we shall 
not be the losers thereby.” 

He estimated the amount of trade which the British colonies now do 
with .Engiand’s foreign competitors at 47,000,000 pounds, and while 
he admitted that a great part of this is in grooves which England cannot 
supply, he believed that a reasonable preferential tariff would bring 
26,000,000 of it to England. This, he said, would give employment to 
166,000 men at thirty shillings a week, or subsistence to 830,000 persons. 
In order to get this preferential tariff, it would be necessary to put a tax 
on food, and he outlined his plan as follows :— 

‘“‘T propose to put a duty of five or ten shillings a quarter on wheat. 
I propose to put a low duty on foreign corn, no duty at all on the corn 
coming from our British possessions. But I propose to put a low duty 
on foreign corn not exceeding two shillings a quarter. I propose to put 
no tax whatever on maize, partly because maize is a food of some of the 
very poorest people, and partly, also, because it is a raw material for the 
farmers, who feed their pigs on it. I propose that the corresponding tax 
which will have to be put on flour should give a substantial preference to 
the miller. And, lastly, I propose to give a substantial preference to our 
colonies upon colonial wines and, perhaps, upon colonial fruits. Well, 
those are the taxes, new taxes, or alterations of taxation which I propose 
as additions to your present burden.” 

On the question of reciprocity, “sometimes called retaliation,” he 
said he could not deal freely with that subject then, adding :— 

“‘] shall have other opportunities, but this I will point out to you, 
that in any attempt to secure reciprocity we cannot hope to be wholly 
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successful. Nobody, I imagine, is sanguine enough to believe that 
America or Germany and France and Italy and all those countries are 
going to drop the whole of their protective system because we ask them 
to do so, or even because we threaten them. What I do hope is that 
they will reduce their duties so that worse things may not happen to 
them.” 

In regard to duties, he suggested that an average ten per cent duty on 
all manufactured articles would bring to the English Exchequer at least 
nine million pounds a year, and that this might enable the government to 
reduce some existing taxes on food and other articles which press most 
heavily upon different classes of the community. 

In reply to Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain, a great mass of argu- 
ment and literature has been poured forth in English newspapers and 
reviews and in speeches by Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and others. I 
have read the greater part of this and find that the substance of it all is 
set forth with clearness and accuracy in the speech of Mr. Asquith, made 
to his constituents at Cinderford, on October eighth. It amounts, in the 
last analysis, to a general denial of both the facts and the deductions of the 
anti-free trade case. A few citations will suffice to give a correct idea of 
what may be called the case for the defence. In answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s assertion that British trade had been practically stagnant for 
thirty years, Mr. Asquith said that Mr. Chamberlain made an unpardon- 
able error, in the first place, in taking the year 1872 as a basis of com- 
parison, since it was an abnormal year for British exports; that if he had 
taken 1870, two years before, or 1876, four years after, instead of 
finding only a growth of twenty or thirty millions, he would have found 
a growth of eighty-four millions in exports; and that if he had taken the 
exports of 1900 at the prices of 1872, he would have found an increase 
of one hundred and seventy millions. Then, too, Mr. Chamberlain had 
ignored the home trade, a much more important factor than foreign trade, 
since the latter employs only one fifth or one sixth of the whole labor of 
the country. Furthermore, Mr. Chamberlain separated exports from 
imports in foreign trade, whereas if he had taken the whole of that trade 
together, it would have shown an annual average of over one hundred 
millions in excess of his statement. He had also omitted the services of 
England in the carrying trade of the world, which amounts to an annual 
earning of ninety millions a year, nearly doubling the tonnage of British 
oversea shipping since 1870, whereas the shipping tonnage of the United 
States had fallen off between forty and fifty per cent during the same period. 
Finally, he had omitted to call attention to the general condition of 
the country during the period, which Mr. Asquith summed up as follows :— 
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“During that period the amount assessed to the income tax has 


doubled; the interest upon our foreign investments has more than doubled, 
the deposits in our savings banks have multiplied two and three fold; the 
bankers’ cheques cleared, taking the annual average, have risen in amount 
from five hundred and thirty millions to over eight hundred millions 
sterling; and last, but not least, the wages of the working classes have 
risen, measured not merely in terms of money, though there has been a 
considerable rise in our money wages, but much more measured in their 
real terms, in the terms of that which money can buy. As the Board of 
Trade has told us, one hundred shillings buys as much as one hundred 
and forty shillings twenty years ago.” 

In regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that preferential tariffs for 
the colonies were essential to the maintenance of the unity of the empire, 
Mr. Asquith pronounced that a “calumny on the colonies and a slur on 
the empire,” and said that, in his opinion, if the colonies had not been 
allowed complete fiscal autonomy at home, the empire would not have 
kept together so long as it has. In regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s conten- 
tion that a higher tariff in the colonies on foreign than on British goods 
would secure for England twenty-six millions of trade which now goes 
to other countries, Mr. Asquith said :— 

“One trifling error which Mr. Chamberlain did not observe is this, 
that out of the twenty-six millions no less than ten millions is trade 
carried on between Great Britain and Canada, which leaves you only 
sixteen millions of possible gain in trade. Is there any one, particularly 
with the experience we have had of Canadian preference, who supposes 
there is the remotest chance of diverting any substantial share of that 
sixteen millions to this country, particularly as it is as certain as that the 
sun will rise tomorrow that as soon as we do that foreign nations will 
begin reprisals on us and do so more injuriously than we can possibly do 
to them?” 

On the question of taxing food and the operation of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals in that direction, Mr. Asquith said :— 

“Tn the first’ place, the object being to make the empire self-supporting, 
it appears to me, at any rate, to be an assumption of the most extravagant 
kind that a duty of seven per cent on corn and five per cent on meat 
would make any substantial diversion in the first source of supply. 
When you think of Argentina, the United States ot America, and the 
other countries competing with our colonies in supplying us with food, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that a duty of two shillings on corn is going to 
turn the whole wheat supply of the world into the, at present, undevel- 
oped fields of Canada. I warn you of this. This would only be the 
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first step, and it is a step which would operate so slowly and so partially 
that the demand would become irresistible. Your five per cent would 
become seven per cent and your ten per cent twenty per cent before you 
had time toturn round. Do not let any one be misled about this talk of 


what duty you are to put upon corn and wheat. Protection is an inclined 


plane. Once you put your foot on it there is no halting place until you 
get to the bottom. 

“A tax upon foreign food will not do South Africa a ha’porth of 
good, and for the simple reason that South Africa‘does not export from 
her shores and import into this country any food whatever. If, as Mr, 
Chamberlain says, we must bind the colonies to us by ties of material 
interest and if we do not the whole thing will break up, what tie of 
material interest have you got with South Africa by the fact that you give 
a preference to Canadian wheat or Australian mutton? If South Africa 
does not send you wheat or mutton, she will want a preference for the 
thing which she does send you, and that is wool, the raw material for one 
of the greatest of our industries. I could go round the empire and show 
you that unless you give preferences to raw material as well as to food it 
is absolutely impossible to put even upon its legs a scheme of logical and 
consistent preferences.” 

With regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed ten per cent duty on 
manufactures, Mr. Asquith said :— 

“] should very much like to know how you are going to raise nine 
millions by a tax on foreign manufactures unless you treat as manufac- 
tures for the purpose of the tax articles like paper, leather, cement, and 
many forms of unwrought iron, which are just as much the raw materials 
of industries as iron ore or raw woods. All roads converge to the same 
point. You cannot have retaliation effectively as against your principal 
foreign competitors without ultimately taxing raw materials and food.” 

So far as retaliation itself was concerned, Mr. Asquith said of that in 
the opening passage of his speech: “If we oppose retaliation as a policy 
it is because we believe that experience shows that in practice it is fatal 
as a weapon of offence, and in the vast majority of cases it is infinitely 
more mischievous to those who use it than to those against whom it is 
directed.” 

Perhaps the most notable portion of Mr. Asquith’s speech was this 
at the close :— 

“That there are disquieting features in our industrial as in our social 
conditions no honest observer, certainly no member of the party of 
progress, will be found to deny. We have seen industries in which we 
ought to have maintained our supremacy falling behind, and in some 
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cases entirely taken away from us by our competitors. Defective knowl- 
edge, inferior processes, lack of flexibility or versatility, a stubborn indystrial 
conservatism, these are the real enemies of British trade, and have done 
us infinitely more harm than all the tariffs and all the dumping syndicates 
that were ever created.” — 

The crucial point in Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff scheme, considered on 
its economic side, lies in the assumption that all the British colonies 
would prefer a trade union of the kind he proposes to any other con- 
ceivable arrangement. Whether they would or not, is a much disputed 
point. I have watched for reflections of public sentiment upon the 
question in Canada, for Canada will decide it for all the colonies. 
While the press as a whole is not unfriendly to the scheme, it is extremely 
cautious about committing itself to it unequivocally. The general attitude 
is a waiting one, with an undercurrent of somewhat eager willingness to 
approve in case it shall be shown that Canada will benefit by the arrange- 
ment. If a tariff wall were to be put around Canada, there can be little 
doubt that within a comparatively short period of years her capacity to 
produce wheat would be so stimulated as to enable her to supply England 
with the eighty per cent of present wheat imports which she makes from 
foreign countries. ‘There is a vast productive area in the British north- 
west awaiting development, and a tax on foreign wheat which should 
shut American wheat out of the British market, while giving a preference 
to Canadian wheat, would unquestionably lead to such development, and 
at a rapid rate of speed. In other important articles, like live cattle and 
dead meats, the proportion of foreign imports into Great Britain is at 
present equally high. It might be possible under the contemplated tariff 
encouragement to expand the production of Australia and New Zealand 
sufficiently to enable Great Britain to do with considerably less American 
beef than it has to buy now. But unless a larger Canadian production 
could also be counted on, enough would still have to be purchased abroad 
to make the beef tariff felt severely by the British public. 

A comparison of Canadian trade with’the United States and with the 
British possessions throws much light on what Canada’s attitude may 
become in the future. Out of the total two hundred and six million 
dollars imports for the year 1902, the British Empire contributed fifty- 
four million dollars, or only twenty-six per cent, while this country con- 
tributed one hundred and twenty-nine million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars, or sixty-three per cent. Although since 1897 British imports 
have had the advantage of a preferential tariff rate, they form less than 
a fourth against a proportion of nearly two thirds for the imports from 
the United States. A very large section of the American trade, moreover, 
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consists of articles like Indian corn, coal, and mineral oil, which Great 
Britain could not supply under any conditions. It is just here that the 
great peril to the Chamberlain scheme lies, namely, in a reciprocity 
arrangement between Canada and the United States which should lower 
the duties on American products. This would be of immensely more 
advantage to the Canadian consumer than any further concessions that 
might be made in the commerce with Great Britain. On the question of 
the export trade there is more ground for dispute. Canadian exports to 
the British Empire were valued at one hundred and twenty-nine million 
dollars in 1902, as against exports of seventy-one million dollars to the 
United States. To risk a partial loss of the latter for the sake of a 
larger profit in the former might not seem bad policy. But against this 
must be set the great possibilities of expansion in the American market 
for Canadian products were a treaty of reciprocity effected. It would 
certainly lead at once to a larger demand upon the output of the Canadian 
mines; it would allow Canadian farmers to compete with the American 
shippers of grain at many points which could be reached as easily by the 
Canadian as by the American railroads, and what is much more of an 
object still, it would throw into Canada’s hands a very large share of the 
lucrative lumber trade of the northern frontier which under our present 
tariff is confined chiefly to American interests. All things considered, 
should Canada be given the choice of membership in the grand British 
customs union or a special commercial treaty with this country, there 
seems excellent reason to believe that it would choose the second alterna- 
tive. If that should-be the case, the whole Chamberlain scheme would 
fall to the ground. There is in this situation, therefore, a very powerful 
argument in favor of reciprocity treaties between the United States and 
other countries, and above all, with Canada. Such a treaty with Canada 
was once not far from accomplishment; it failed only because this 
country was lukewarm toward the project. Its revival now in the new 
shape of a counterstroke to the blow that is being aimed at our foreign 
commerce is certainly a subject well worth some serious thought on the 
part of our legislators at Washington, and there is little doubt that it will 
command this in the near future. 
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